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Some Problems of the Retail Lumberman 


Extracts from Address of E. M. Stotlar, President Illi- 
nois Lumber & Builders’ Supply Dealers’ Association 


HE chief aims and functions of a retail merchants’ organization 

T are the enlargement of the vision of community service and the 

improvement of the business methods of the membership. The 

true American method of reaching these ends is thru evolution rather 
than revolution. 

The signs of the times indicate that this period we are now entering 
is one wherein the science of salesmanship will more and more prevail. 
The time now is when we must not and can not complacently wait for 
the customer to come to us and be satisfied with what we are holding 


in stock. Accommodation and helpful service are the attitudes we 
shall have to assume or allow ourselves to be relegated to the ‘‘out of 
date’’ shelf. 


This year as never before our membership should be interested in 
the best and proper methods of advertising with the purpose primarily 


of educating our prospeetive patrons. The press, pulpit, school, finan- 


cial institutions and commercial and social clubs are ready and willing 
to lend substantial aid. 

This year is surely an opportune time for all solemnly to resolve to 
keep inviolate the spirit as well as the letter of the contract. Any 
decadence of business morals should be of greater concern to our 
membership than the bankruptcy of a few financial concerns. Moral 
rating is a codrdinate element of financial rating; and now as ever 
it should prevail that charaeter is the best basis for credit. 

What a wholesome and enlightening opportunity is offered to him 
who fosters a home! For the founding of a home is as sacred a task 
as the founding of a-church or a school. Indeed every home is a temple 
within whose sacred precincts the family must learn the primary steps 
of mutual service and love, which are not only the basie elements of 
American citizenship but are also the practical and fundamental wor- 
ship of the divine. 





Relation of Business to the Forestry Problem 


Extracts from Address by Col. W. B. Greeley, United 
States Forester, before Chicago Association of Commerce 


[li difference between the average freight on the lumber arriv- 
ng in Chieago in 1900 and the average freight on the lumber 
rriving in Chicago in 1920 would reforest 2,000,000 acres of land 


every year. Now, of course, in saying what I am saying, I am simply 
trying to bring habe to this locality the nationwide progress of timber 
deple:'on, the exhaustion of one forest region after another as our saw- 
mill ive moved over the land. It has reached the point where 61 
pert of the timber we have left is west of the Great Plains. It has 
reacli! the point where the manufacturing industries in Chicago and 
Vici must not figure on operating costs only based upon lumber 
broi from the west Coast or from the lower Mississippi Valley, but 
you t look even ahead and determine, if you can, what the basis 
of 5 manufacturing industries will be when even those distant 
“se ‘f timber take the same course as the forests of the Lake States 
1a) 


ken, and the problem becomes one of where to find any timber. 

Tho whole thing comes down to the practical question of idle land. 
It is useless to decry the liberal use of our forests. That was a neces- 
Sary part of the commercial growth of this country. The situation I 
am <ascussing has not come about because we have used our forests 
free'y, but because we have failed to use our forest growing land. Be- 


fore the sawmill has stood the virgin forest; behind it has piled up 
after section of idle forest land, and that is the gist of the 
Whole 


proposition. We have an abundant area of forest land in this 
country to support all of the manufacturing industries, all of the hous- 
ing extension that we may need if we can only keep that land at work 
Srowing trees, 


{t is difficult to estimate these things closely, but as far as we can 


make an estimate, it is that we are taking out of our forests now every 
year about four times as much timber as we are growing in them. In 
eating up our capital investment. Any 
manufacturing industry that operates on that basis knows very well 
what is ahead of it, and the same rule exactly applies to our national 
timber supply. There have been a good many suggestions for meeting 
this situation. 

One hears a good deal of talk at Washington about restrictions, par- 
ticularly about embargoes on exports of lumber. I want to say that I 
don’t believe in that kind of a solution. It seems to me that we can 
solve this problem in an American spirit of organized effort to put 
our idle land at work. 

We are fond of saying that steady work and steady production are 
the only real answers to the sort of economic difficulties that this coun- 
try is going thru. Let me suggest that the idleness of some 81,000,000 
acres of forest land in this country, an area which is being increased 
by, I suppose, 8,000,000 to 10,000,000 acres every year as destructive 
logging and still more destructive forest fires go on, that the idleness of 
that enormous slice of our basie resource, land, is just as serious a loss 
to our economic stability as the idleness of hundreds of farms or of 
hundreds of factories. 

If we can, if you can, in these north central States, by an organized 
public effort, with, I hope, the Federal Government taking its proper 
part and lending its proper aid—bring these enormous areas of idle 
forest land back into productiveness, you will have replaced under your 
manufacturing industries the stable support which only an assured 

upply of raw material can give them. 


other words, we are steadily 
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Western 
Logging— 


M2? ERN convertible yarders 
and standard gauge railroads 
have displaced the old methods 
when logs were dragged down the 
mountain side by teams of oxen. 


The First National Bank of Port- 
land has followed with keen interest 
improvements in logging methods 
and machinery. 


This bank, the oldest and largest nat- 
ional bank in the Pacific Northwest, 
centrally located in the great timber 
belt, is able to efficiently serve those 
engaged i in all branches of the lumber 
industry. 


THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
OF PORTLAND, OREGON 


THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK WEST 
OF THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS 
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Band Mill, Tipler, Wis. 


We Offer— 
We Have Confidence Complete Brock 
In the Future . . 
Wisconsin 


To do our bit towards a stabil 


sonable prices the following O A K 


ized market, we offer at rea- 
high-class dry stock:— 





Straight or Mixed Cars 


HARD MAPLE BIRCH 


2/4” No. 1 & 2 Com....244M’ 4/4” No. 1 Com. & Btr.. 68M’ 4-4, 5-4, 6-4 and 8-4" 
No. 3 Com........ 191M’ No. 2 Common.... 63M’ 
6/4” No. 2 Com. & Btr..187M’ No. 3 Common....100M’ 
8/4” No. 2 Com. & Btr..116M’ 5/4” No. 2 Com. & Btr.. 18M’ > 
oe. 8 Cem. Se... SE” gree ie 2 Cee e.. oe’ Watch this Space 
BASSWOOD 8/4” No. 1 Com. & Btr.. 31M’ 
4/4” Box Bas ......... 32M’ 
SOFT ELM : 
Ne. 1 Com. & Btr.. 95M’ . ows 
No. 2 Common.... 45M’ 4/4” No. 2 Com, & Btr. 56M’ Your inquiries will have 
No. 3 Common.... 70M’ 10/4” Com, & Btr...... 10M’ prompt attention. Send us alist 
Let Us Have Your Inquiries of your requirements today. 





Tipler - Grossman | Brooks & Ross 
Lumber Co. wee Lumber Co. 


Green Bay, Wisconsin (Sales Office and Mill) 
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An Extension of Time for 
Removal of Timber 


_ The Louisiana Court of Appeals has handed 
down a decision concerning an extension of 
tine allowed the owner of timber to remove it 
‘rom land which he does not own. Fourteen 
years ago, a lumber company bought a tract of 
pine in Winn Parish, Louisiana, with an allow- 
‘nee of ten years for eutting and removing 

@ logs, and with a clause in the contract of 
salc that the purehaser should have additional 
time for cutting after the expiration of the 
‘en years, on condition that he would pay the 

Xes on the land, following the stipulated 10- 
ee until he had cut and removed the 
he trees were not eut during the ten years, 
and thereupon the owner of the timber pro- 
. eded to pay the taxes oa the land. But, mean- 
— the land was sold and the new purchaser 
ae oe suit to prevent the cutting of the pine, 
7 years having expired. He claimed that 
Ms é 10 ding of the timber under the clause giv- 
ing that right in consideration of paying the 
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taxes, was a disguised attempt to hold the land 
under perpetual lease. The court was asked to 
cancel the clause by which the land was being 
held; but it declined to do so. The court was not 
asked to fix a reasonable time in which the 
timber should be cut, the purpose of the plaintiff 
in the case being to prevent the cutting of the 
timber, not to hasten it. 


How the States May Share Govern- 
ment Forestry Money 


The Snell forestry bill has been introduced 
in the House of Representatives, with the 
probability that it will pass and become law; 
tho that is not expected during the present 
Congress. The appropriation will total $14,- 
250,000 annually for five years, to be used for 
forestry purposes. Part of this sum may be 
paid to States to be expended in codperative 
forestry work; but it will not be so paid to any 
State which does not fulfill certain conditions. 

States that want to share in Federal appro- 
priations must do something. It will not be 
sufficient to believe in forestry. It will not 
be sufficient to become acquainted with the 
principles of tree growing, or to feel a sym- 
pathetic interest in fire protection, or to want 
waste reduced to its lowest terms. Unless 
something is done the States will not share in 
the Government money. 


This is coming down to the practical ques- 
tion, and it was so emphasized in the meeting 
at the Union League Club this week, where the 
United States forester and representatives of 
several States came together to agree on a 
plan of coéperation. R. S. Kellogg, chairman 
of the National Forestry Program Committee, 
made a clear-cut statement of the procedure to 
be followed by each individual State, acting 
for itself, in order to receive part of the 
appropriation. 

Mr. Kellogg put the issue squarely when he 
declared in his opening remarks that time for 
talk is past, and time for action has come. 
Theory in forestry is good, and the country has 
heard much about it; but practice in tree 
planting, fire protection and economical wood 
utilization are better than theory, and their 
turn has come. 

The pushing of that phase of the question to 
the front is a good sign. It marks a turn in 
the thode of thought, but more particularly in 
the manner of action on the forestry question 
which now so vitally concerns the country. 
Years of debate and discussion have convinced 
the people that there is need for action in 
forestry matters. Now the motion has been 
made to close the debate and put the matter 
to a vote. The time has arrived to do some- 
thing, or quit; and nobody is thinking of 
quitting. Like Paul Jones, we are just getting 
ready to fight. 


¢ 
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Labor Conference Issues Inflammatory Manifesto 


There is now in session in Washington, D. 
C., an extraordinary conference of about two 
hundred leaders of organized labor, represent- 
ing something over one hundred American 
labor organizations. The conference was 
called by Samuel Gompers, president of the 
American Federation of Labor. Its assem- 
bling is considered to be one of the most im- 
portant events in the history of organized 
labor in the United States. 

The newspaper reports of the proceedings of 
the first day, which was Wednesday of this 
week, shatter any hope that may have been 
entertained that out of this conference might 
come something in the interest of the people 
at large, and not solely in the interest of a 
class. The opening statement, or platform, 
prepared by Mr. Gompers and adopted by the 
conference, bristles with antagonism, defies 
the courts and openly counsels rebellion 
against their decrees. 

The statement says that ‘‘The injunction 
as it is now used and abused in labor disputes 
is without sanction either in the constitution 
or in the fundamental law of the land.’’ 

To an unprejudiced mind it would seem that 
a question such as Mr. Gompers raises, in- 
volving the legality and the constitutionality 
of a regular and long established legal process, 
is a matter for the Supreme Court of the 
United States to determine. The president ot 
the American Federation of Labor, however, 
instead counsels direct action in the form of 


open rebellion and resistance to court de- 
erees. His exact language, as reported in the 
daily press, follows: 


The only possible and practical remedy in 
the face of a power so usurped and so com- 
pletely unjustified lies in a flat refusal on 
the part of labor to recognize or abide by 
the terms of injunctions which seek to pro- 
hibit the doing of acts which the workers 
have a lawful and guaranteed right to do, 
or which seek to compel workers to do those 
things which they have a lawful and guar- 
anteed right to refuse to do. This is the 
only immediate course thru which labor can 
find relief, and this course it proposes to 
pursue. Labor realizes fully the conse- 
quences of such a course, but in the defence 
of American freedom and of American in- 
stitutions it is compelled to adopt this 
course, be the consequences what they may. 


The list of propositions for which the con- 
ference asks ‘‘public support and recogni- 
tion’’ includes the following: 


Removal by Congress of the usurped power 
of courts to declare unconstitutional laws 
enacted by Congress. 

This language can mean only that the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor seeks, thru pressure 
upon Congress, to take from the Supreme 
Court of the United States the power to pass 
upon the constitutionality of any law ‘that 
Congress may see fit to enact. 

Mr. Gompers is reputed to be a very able 
man, but the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN believes 


_—_ 


that he has overshot his mark. Public opinion 
will endorse neither his advice to resist «ourt 
writs, nor the brazen attempt to make all 
courts, including the highest tribunal, sub- 
servient to the American Federation of L» jor, 


The declaration also pleads for ‘‘:ore 
general application of the initiative and reer- 
endum in the political affairs of the United 
States and of the States.’’ The American 
[LUMBERMAN believes the initiative and r:‘er- 
endum to be wrong in principle and in prac‘ ice, 
and a long step toward mob rule. 


The document condemns the Kansas nd 
other industrial courts, and assails the «pen 
shop movement, which is declared to be ‘* pri- 
marily a campaign, disguised under the 1::me 
‘open shop,’ designed to destroy trade unions 
and to break down and eliminate the wile 
principle of collective bargaining which }as 
for years been accepted by the highest in- 
dustrial authorities and by the American jeo- 
ple as a principle based upon justice and es- 
tablished permanently in our industrial life.’’ 


The foregoing are some of the high lights 
of Mr. Gompers’ statement. As the full text 
appears in the daily papers the country over 
it would be superfluous to reprint it here, or to 
indulge in extended comment. The several 
planks of the labor platform speak for them- 
selves, and the American public will draw 
therefrom its own conclusions as to the spirit 
which animated its framers. 





Southern Pine Industry Object of Governmental Attack 


The simultaneous attacks by two depart- 
ments of Government at Washington—the 
Federal Trade Commission and the Depart- 
ment of Justice—launched against the South- 
ern Pine Association and a number of corpora- 
tions and individuals naturally sets one to 
thinking about the possible causes underlying 
such an attack upon a great industry by Gov- 
ernment bodies just on the eve of a change 
in administration. Wonder increases when a 
cold analysis of the real facts is undertaken. 

As is well known, during the war the Gov- 
ernment fixed the price at which softwood 
lumber could be sold both to the Government 
and to the public. At the same time it placed 
restrictions on the use of lumber that prac- 
tically put out of business, at least for the 
time being, every lumber concern that was 
not in position to supply lumber for Govern- 
ment needs. During that time while prices 
on lumber fixed by the Government were at 
a comparatively low level prices of other com- 
modities were very greatly increased. Be- 
cause of Government restrictions upon the use 
of lumber building was curtailed. 

After the signing of the armistice and the 
removal of Government restrictions and Gov- 
ernment price fixing there was a tremendous 
demand for lumber and as a result prices be- 
gan to ascend and in the early part of 1920 
reached the peak. During this period of un- 
usually high prices the Federal Trade Com- 
mission conducted an investigation of the 
lumber industry and especially of the activi- 
ties of the Southern Pine Association. This 
investigation was concluded just at the time 
when the market began to turn and since its 
conclusion there has been a tremendous reduc- 
tion in lumber prices and such a demoraliza- 
tion of the lumber market as has not been 
witnessed for many years. Despite this fact 
that is known to practically every man, wom- 
an and child in the country, the Federal Trade 


Commission, ignoring earnest requests to bring 
its investigation down to date and give the 
public the benefit of its findings, issued a 
jumbled up report, which has been followed 
by a further summary that was filed with what 
is known as the Calder committee of the 
United States Senate this week. Simul- 
taneously with the filing of this summary with 
the Calder committee the Department of Jus- 
tice made publie a petition it had prepared 
for filing with the United States District 
Court at St. Louis praying for an injunction 
against the Southern Pine Association and a 
number of corporations and individuals, re- 
straining the association from holding any 
further meetings, issuing any further trade 
barometers, sales reports, stock reports or 
pursuing any similar activities. Among the 
defendants named in this petition are several 
prominent southern pine manufacturing con- 
cerns that are not subseribers to the Southern 
Pine Association and five lumber trade news- 
papers. 

Digests of the petition filed with the court 
by the Department of Justice and of the sum- 
mary filed with the Calder committee by the 
Federal Trade Commission are printed in this 
issue of the AMERICAN LLUMBERMAN and no 
doubt will be read with more than ordinary 
interest. 

Inasmuch as the petition of the Department 
of Justice is based on certain activities of the 
Southern Pine Association such as urging its 
members to use uniform cost accounting sys- 
tems, exchanging information among the mem- 
bers concerning sales, stocks, etc., all of which 
activities the business interests of the country 
were urged by officials of the Federal Trade 
Commission a number of years ago to adopt, 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is printing in con- 
nection with these digests extracts from publi- 
cations of the Federal Trade Commission and 
public utterances of members of that body 


that seem to be pertinent at this time. 

A few years ago the Federal Trade Com 
mission devoted the greater part of its time to 
propaganda among the business interests of 
the country urging closer codéperation, the ex- 
change of information, the adoption of uni- 
form cost accounting systems, and closer 0o- 
ordination generally in all industries in order 
to place business and industry on a more sub- 
stantial foundation; going on the theory that 
anything that helped to benefit business «1d 
industry at the same time benefited the pubic. 
As a result of this active propaganda m:ny 
associations were formed in the various inis- 
tries; and the lumber industry was among ‘)¢ 
leaders in following the behests of this gov- 
ernmental authority, forming associations 
and bringing about the codperation and « 
ordination that was so greatly desired. 

Now comes the Federal Trade Commiss \ 1 
and another department of Government in |): 
ter and unjustified attacks attempting to teor 
down the structure that has been so laborio! 
built up and to absolutely discount all of |) « 
good effects of the advice it formerly gave ai 
to bring about complete demoralization in 01° 
of the country’s great basic industries. 

The petition for injunction and the summ 
of the Federal Trade Commission speak ‘\” 
themselves and lengthy editorial comment 
unnecesary. Some of the charges and sta 
ments are so unfounded and unwarranted, how- 
ever, that it is amazing, to say the least, ‘o 
think that Government would lend itself 
this way to such an effort. 

The theme of the Government’s char 
against the Southern Pine Association is t!: t 
it sought and brought about curtailment 
production and consequent increase in pri? 
of lumber. In fact the petition goes so far °° 
to charge responsibility for the present tr™ 
mendous housing shortage thruout the coun'r 
upon the action of the southern pine mani 
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faciurers in curtailing production. Acts ot 
Providenee are entirely overlooked in the sum- 
ming up of this charge against the lumber 
manufacturers. 

There is another department of Government 
that has some illuminating records that bear 


directly upon this charge but which are over- 
looked by the Federal Trade Commission and 
the Department of Justice. These records 
are in the Weather Bureau and indicate that 


for eighteen months of the period named in 
the petition weather conditions in the South 
were such as to preclude the possibility of 


manufaeturers producing to the normal capac- 
ity of their plants. 

in the files of another great department of 
Government at Washington are records that 
have a tremendous bearing upon the situation 
but which are completely ignored by the De- 
partment of Justice and the Federal Trade 


Commission in their attacks upon the south- 
ern pine industry. These records are in the 
files of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and indicate that lumber manufacturers in 
the South for practically a year wrestled with 
the most acute car shortage in the history of 
the industry, a shortage that made it abso- 
lutely impossible for lumber to~be shipped in 
normal quantities and made necessary the cur- 
tailment of production because of inability 
to carry greater stocks on the mill yards. 

In its summary the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, in a half hearted effort to cover its failure 
to bring its investigation down to date, charges 
that because of the effort of southern pine mills 
to curtail production the downward price ten- 
dency has been checked and that prices have 
again started upward. Manufacturers of 
southern pine, we have no doubt, would be 
delighted were this true. The facts are that 


there has-been a constant decline in prices 
since the fall of 1920 with an occasional spurt 
here and there that gave promise of a check 
in the decline. These promises of permanent 
advances, however, did not materialize; and 
Southern pine.values today are badly demor- 
alized and are lower than they have been at 
any other time since the begianing of the war. 

The petition for injunction is sweeping in 
its terms and if granted and literally applied 
would effectively close avenues of information 
that are of the greatest importance to the lum- 
ber industry and to the country generally. 

In this final shot at a great industry in the 
last days of an expiring administration the 
incoming administration has been handed a 
mess not of its own concoction. 

That truth and justice will prevail is an 
axiom among the American people. Let us 
hope that in this instance it will prove true. 





Stumpage Cost as a Present Factor in Lumber Price 


[ln view of the filing of the suit by the Gov- 
ernnent, the following editorial discussion, 
which appeared in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
of June 1, 1918, is of special interest.—EbtI- 
TOR. 

The chief point at issue between the lumber 
manufacturers and the economists of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission (or at least one of its 


economists, Dr. Haney,) has been over the ques- 
tion as to whether original timber cost or pres- 
ent market value is the proper cost factor of 


present manufacturing cost. Dr. Haney argues 
that cost is cost and value is value, and that 
what the Federal Trade Commission is endeav- 
oring to arrive at is actual lumber cost. 

In one viewpoint this position is technically 
correct and it follows long established prece- 
dent. ‘The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has a con- 
siderable collection of the important works upon 
cost finding published within recent years, and 
does not find in any of them any other basis 


for raw material cost referred to than the ac- 
tual purchase cost of the material plus purchas- 
ing and carrying eharges. To the invoice cost 
of the material is added the overhead of the 
stores department in receiving and carrying 
the material, and thus is produced the actual 
cost to the factory. 

_ When that is said, however, apparently all 
Is S$ 


{ for that side of the argument. It must 
mbered that when the automobile con- 
cert chases a supply of %-ineh brass tubing 
for «| pipe 4856 XQ it does not require a supply 
for fiticen or twenty years’ operation. It may 
purchase in quantity for a year’s production, 
but rarely goes farther than that. It may also 
be thet when the manufacturer of an automobile 
adveuces his price $95 because the cost of raw 
mat-rist has advaneed 25 or 30 percent he does 
hot co chru his inventory of stores on hand and 
make x corresponding adjustment in the pric- 
ing ©’ the hundreds or perhaps thousands of 
items of stores. That would involve a great 
dea i clerical detail; but his failure to do 
this ‘. undoubtedly a failure to make his ac- 
cou _Tecords agree with the basic facts 
up hich he advances the price of his fin- 
Ishi ‘oduet. It is because in the manufac- 
ture of lumber the raw material must be bought 
th cvantity for praetieally the entire term of 
futuro operation that a situation arises that is 
_ met With in usual accounting practice, and 
ut ‘ situation to which the principles of 
‘ Sense rather than the established for- 


of cost practice must be applied for its 
solution, 


be 3 


up 


com 

mula 

proper 
To look 


poi . at the question from another view- 
ont, the 


studies of the lumber iadustry by 


the Forest Service show that in many cases, 
and particularly upon the Pacific coast, timber 
has been purchased at prices that represent on 
overeapitalization at present value. What will 
Dr. Haney with his hard-and-fast theory do with 
that situation when the Federal Trade Com- 
mission reaches it? Will he allow $5 in his 
cost figures for timber which has actually cost 
that altho its realization value in the current 
market may be only $3? The AMERICAN LuUM- 
BERMAN has no desire to set up a straw man 
merely for the pleasure of annihilating it, but 
it believes that the proper yard stick in that 
situation is the shorter one, and that Dr. Haney 
will agree with it in this belief. 

If this be true, the real measure that is be- 
ing urged by the Federal Trade Commission is 
the familiar accounting one—‘‘cost or market 
value, whichever is lower.’’ 

If that be true also, the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN wishes to point out that while that is a 
very useful and soundly based rule of appraisal 
for the purpose for which it was designed it 
was never intended for the purpose to which 
it is now being applied. The accounting theory 
of ‘‘cost or market value, whichever is lower’’ 
is a theory of inventory appraisal. It is the 
measure by which the business man is asked 
to estimate the property (and more especially 
the stocks of materials or merchandise) that 
he has on hand at the end of his bookkeeping 
period. It says to him: ‘‘If you value your 
inventory too high, your books will show a fic- 
titious profit which you really have not made. 
Therefore, if you err, err upon the side of con- 
servatism,”’ 

The principle deliberately sets an appraisal 
that shall always be under rather than over 
the proper figures. It is a safeguard against 
that very situation concerning which Edward 
N. Hurley, when chairman of the Federal Trade 
Commission, was a leading business evangelist 
—the condition of undue optimism upon the part 
of business men which leads them in the stress 
of competition to make their prices too low. 

Now when this principle of ‘‘cost or market 
value, whichever is lower’’ is applied not to in- 
ventories but to cost of materials in manufac- 
ture its minus error on the side of conserva- 
tism becomes a plus error in exactly the opposite 
direction, for to make an error upon the low 
side here introduces at once the very tendency 
to make too low prices against which this ac- 
counting theory was originally devised. The 
rule here to be conservative should be ‘‘ cost or 
market, whichever is higher.’?’ To be more 
explicit, that would be the rule for the salva- 
tion of individual business enterprises; altho 
of course that man, if he has paid more for his 


materials than they are today worth in the 
market, will probably be unable to secure it in 
realization if he is in competition with other 
manufacturers who have bought at lower costs. 

It may be, for all that the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN has seen by way of statement of detail, 
that the difference between the Federal Trade 
Commission and the lumbermen on this point 
is one of theory rather than of practical applica- 
tion. In other words, the Federal Trade Com- 
mission and its economists might, if they stated 
their case fully and frankly, say: ‘‘It is true 
that you have a profit of $2 in your stumpage 
which is an already earned profit at present 
market values. We do not wish to take this 
profit from you, but inasmuch as we are arriv- 
ing at costs we do not care to include it in our 
cost figure for theoretical reasons. When, how- 
ever, we have arrived at our cost of production 
we are then willing to add this timber profit 
of $2 and a reasonable manufacturing profit 
in addition, in determining the price of lum- 
ber. 

There will be, of course, no practical objee- 
tion to that, since it comes to the same thing. 
There would, however, remain the legal objec- 
tion. The Federal Trade Commission is sup- 
posed to be the head and forefront of correct 
accounting for the nation’s business. It urges 
that books be kept properly and yet it is urging 
here a theory that can not be reflected in the 
bookkeeping of the manufacturers and still be 
in accord with the Supreme Court of the United 
States. The theory of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission might show a current profit in lumber 
manufacture of $5, of which $2 is timber profit 
and $3 manufacturing profit. According to its 
theory, this $5 is all profit earned in the cur- 
rent year. The Supreme Court of the United 
States, however, says that the $2 is profit which 
has already accrued and become a part of the 
owner’s capital prior to the current year. Is 
the lumber manufacturer to keep his books ac- 
cording to the Supreme Court or according to 
the Federal Trade Commission? 

The above are the considerations that 
lead the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN to _ believe 
that the Federal Trade Commission will recede 
from a position which thru its economists 
it has taken upon this matter; altho 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is not aware that 
the commissioners themselves have as yet com- 
mitted themselves to that view. This review is, 
however, made at this time because the AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN does not want it to appear 
that the position of the lumbermen in the mat- 
ter rests merely upon a legal technicality in- 
stead of upon a sound, basic, economic prin- 
ciple. 
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WHO BUYS OUTSIDE BLINDS? 
— can outside blinds be sold?—INnqQuiry No. 
[This is the second inquiry on the subject that 
has been published in the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN in recent months, this one being from Illi- 
nois and the former from Wisconsin. The in- 
ference is that some dealers in this region 
have these blinds in stock, tho probably they 
were made several years ago. They are slow 
sale here. Correspondence growing out of the 
former inquiry, which appeared in the issue of 
Aug. 31, 1920, showed that there is very little 
demand for outside blinds in the middle West, 
but some demand exists in Baltimore and north 
and south of that city. In cities of Maryland, 
Virginia and southward many houses have out- 
side blinds, and recent buildings as well as the 
old have them. They are quite common as far 
north as Maine.’ It is evident that such blinds 
are losing popularity in most places, and have 
dropped out of use in others. Fifteen or twen- 
ty years ago they were good sale in Illinois, 
Iowa, and adjoining States. Some of the last 
of the stock found sale for use as porch screens. 
The inquirer wants to know where he can sell 
his. He has been furnished the address of an 
eastern buyer who has manifested an interest 
in such blinds. The address of the inquirer 
‘will be given on request.—EDITOR. | 


INSECTS IN OAK FLOOR 


We have a rather peculiar proposition which 
just recently came to light and we would like 
very much to have your opinion in the matter. 
About a year ago we furnished more than two 
thousand feet of }$x2-inch sap clear quartered 
white oak flooring for a very nice home in this 
city. The flooring was well laid and nicely fin- 
ished. - The other day the owners of the home 
called us up and asked that we come up and 
look at this flooring. We did so and found that 
hundreds of little black bugs were coming out of 
the flooring, leaving a nice little pile of .sawdust 
and a small pinworm hole in the flooring. We 
captured several of these bugs, which were dull 
black all over and about ¥-inch long and about 
ys-inch or possibly a trifle larger in width. 

We have taken this up with the manufacturers 
from whom we purchased the flooring and they 
state that it is an absolutely new thing to them. 
They also state that they do not see how it could 
be possible for this bug to be in the flooring, as it 
is all kiln dried in 150 degrees of heat. If possi- 
ble we would very much like to know whether it 
would be possible for these bugs to be in this 
flooring and go thru the kiln drying process and 
then come out after a year’s time. Our customer 
seems a little inclined to hold us responsible and 
although we do not intend to shirk any responsi- 
bility in the matter, it is rather a difficult thing 
for us to feel that we are responsible. The sub- 
floor under this oak floor is a No. 2 yellow pine 
1x6 D&M, and we were wondering whether a yel- 
low pine bug would work in oak.—Inquiry No. 147. 

[The above description leaves little room for 
doubt that the insect is what is commonly known 
as the powder post beetle, know to entomolo- 
gists as Lyctus striatus. The scientific name 
may be essential in this case if it is desirable 
to read up on the life history of the bug in 
books, because this is not the only species of 
powder post beetle that infests wood. 

If our inquirer will examine with a lens one 
of the specimens he captured, he will doubtless 
find that it has six legs, a pair of thick wings 
and beneath them, neatly folded, a pair of 
gauzy wings. It is, therefore, a beetle as dis- 
tinguished from a bug. But before it attains 
maturity, it is a grub, shaped somewhat like 
an Indian club, the large end being in front. 
Most of its work is done before it grows its 
wings. When it gets them, it bores a hole by 
which it emerges from the wood, and it soon 
flies away to start a brood in somebody’s else’s 
floor. 

There is not a particle of reason to suppose 
that the beetles or their eggs were in the floor- 
ing when it was placed in the floor. In all prob- 
ability what happened was this: After the 
floor was laid, flying beetles came into the 


house by way of windows and doors and de- 
posited eggs on the surface of the floor or in 
minute cracks. There the grubs hatched and 
bored their way into the wood and continued 
to bore for weeks and until they grew wings. 
Then they came out, just as the inquirer has 
described; and from the description, the number 
was great. The floor is probably ruined. 

There is no sure way of killing those still 
in the wood without destroying the wood; but 
a coating of oil would keep more from entering 
and would have prevented the deposit of eggs 
in the first place, had the application been made 
soon enough. Oil is the remedy for this in- 
sect, but the oil must be there before the 
bug arrives. That holds for handles and vehicle 
stock as well as for floors and other woodwork. 
Sapwood is peculiarly susceptible to attack, be- 
cause it is rich in food on which the insects 
feed. They bore for food, not for downright 
meanness as some people suppose. 

There is not the remotest possibility that 
the insects or their eggs were in the lumber 
before it entered the kiln. It is not necessary 
to go back so far to account for them. Neither 
is there any reason to suppose that the pine 
subfloor had anything to do with them.—EDI- 
TOR. | 


UNMEASURED LOGS TOO SHORT 

A man bought a lot of logs, part of which were 
in pile, the remainder in the woods, the seller tell- 
ing him that they were cut 10, 12 and 14 feet long. 
The buyer, supposing that to be correct, took up all 
logs that were piled, paying for them according to 
contract, but afterwards discovered that about 65 
percent of the logs were 1 to 5 inches short of the 
length the seller said they were. Has the buyer 
action against the seller for damages in this case? 
The buyer contends that he has, as he will have 
to pay for sawing and hauling 10, 12 and 14 feet, 
whereas he will have to sell as 8-, 10- and 12-foot 
lengths. 

If seller has no action for damages, can he reject 
all logs that are not of proper length and deduct 
the amount from the settlement of the logs that 
are yet to be hauled in? The seller says not, that 
as the buyer measured the diameter he should also 
have measured the length. Please publish this 
under Query & Comment. I must have an answer 
according to court decisions on such cases.—IN- 
quiry No. 133. 

[The inquirer, who writes from Kentucky, 
insists that the answer must be in accordance 
with court decisions in such cases, and replies 
from persons acquainted with such decisions 
will be promptly forwarded to him if sent in 
care of this paper. It is evident in this in- 
stance that the law violated, if one was vio- 
lated, belongs somewhere in the ‘‘statute of 
frauds.’’ The court decisions which we have 
examined, which relate to lumber cases only, 
do not wholly meet this case, but meet it in 
part. One of these, Dunham Lumber Co. vs 
Holt, [26 Southern Reporter 663], holds that 
if a party signs a contract without reading it, 
if he had an opportunity to read it, he can 
not plead that he was imposed on by the terms 
of the contract, for it was his duty to.have ac- 
quainted himself with it. The cases are not 
exactly alike. There he had an opportunity to 
examine the written contract and neglected to 
do it, and here he had an opportunity to examine 
the logs, and neglected to do it. 

The other decision [Brewer vs Arantz, 26 
Southern Reporter 922] relates to the purchase 
of logs represented to be sound but which proved 
to be worm eaten. The purchaser of the dam- 
aged logs sought relief in court and did not get 
it. He had a chance to examine the logs, and 
did examine some of them without discovering 
the worm holes. The court decision was in sub- 
stance that if the purchaser believes himself 
informed and relies on his mistaken judgment, 
the loss he may suffer is not attributable to the 
fault of the vendor. In this case it was not 
shown that the seller actually knew that the 
logs were worm eaten; but both he and the 
buyer knew the logs had lain three years.— 
EpIrTor. } 


HARDWOOD LOGS WANT BUYERS 

What lumber companies are in the marke: 

white oak, basswood, cottonwood and walnut |, 
—Inquiry No, 149. 

[The inquiry comes from Putnam Co) 
Illinois, and persons or companies interest 
the timber of that region can have the addres 
on request. The inquirer does not state 
much timber he has; but it should be of « 
quality, having grown in that region.—Ep1v0» 


TIMBER OF DIFFERENT REGIONS 
Can you inform me of any reliable source ¢ 
formation concerning the relative qualities of ' 
Carolina timber—pine, gum, and oak—and tin 
growing farther south, in Georgia, Louisiana, 
Alabama? It has recently been called to my at- 
tention that North Carolina woods are not as ; 
as woods growing farther south. My info: 
claims to be posted. Any information you ca: 
will be much appreciated.—INquiry No. 144. 


[This inquiry comes from Michigan. We «an 
not refer to any reliable authority that has 
shown North Carolina timber to be inferior to 
that growing farther south; and we are not 
able to agree with the claims that there is an 
inferiority when timbers of the same kinds, 
there and southward, are compared. The elassi- 
fication is too general to be true in this instane 
The informant may have had in mind the | 
lolly pine of North Carolina and the lon: 
pine of Georgia, but these are different pines. 
To make a comparison fair, trees of the sa 
kinds should be matched. If that is done 
pine of North Carolina will show no m: 
difference from the same pine farther so 
Of course, there are likely to be physical ( 
ences in the wood of trees of the same 
growing in different situations of soil and 
but those differences may show as plainly 
trees a mile apart as a thousand. The sam 
will hold for gum, oak, walnut, hickory, 
others. 

It is known to everybody who is posted on the 
subject that quality of wood is likely to show 
differences; and it is generally true that trees 
growing on the outskirts of the range of ‘lie 
species are apt to be inferior to those in he 
best part of the range. To that extent ti re 
are differences, and there are also differ 3 
due to soil, light, and water. That is abou 
far as we can go in claiming that the woo 
one region is inferior to that of another. 
just as true that the wood in the butt of tr 
better than that in the top—it is true somet 
sometimes not. 

To come right to the point, we feel th: 
would be an injustice to the fine lumber th: 
eut in North Carolina to say it is not so 
as lumber cut from the same kinds of + 
growing in some other State. For more | 
two hundred years North Carolina timber 
stood the test, and it is as good today (but ' 
so abundant) as when the builders of Wash 
ton’s house at Mt. Vernon sent to ‘‘the 
North State,’’ for lumber for that house. 
lumber is still in the house as sound as a do! 
and there is more where that came from.—! 
TOR. | 


BLACK WALNUT TREES FOR SALE 


We have several black walnut trees whic! 
would like to sell. Can you tell us of some 
pany or companies near us to which we ni 
sell them? Do you know anything about prices 
Inquiry No. 150. 


[The inquiry comes from Walworth Cou 
Wisconsin. The address will be sent to bu 
of walnut on request. If the trees are — 
standing, the buyer may prefer to cut t 
himself into logs suitable for his particular | 
pose. We prefer not to suggest prices, — 
cause so much depends on size and age of t's 
and their convenience to mill or railroad. 
price will be fixed anyway, by negotiations 
tween buyer and seller.—EDITOR. ] 
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General Business Conditions 


Business continues to move cautiously and 
buyers show little disposition to commit them- 
selves except for immediate needs, as has been 
their policy for the last several months. There 
are nany indications, however, that normal con- 
ditions are returning with all the speed that 
could be expeeted. Liquidation of commodities 
coniinues and stocks have been reduced; sur- 
pluses, as a general proposition, having by this 
time been sold and consumed. In some leading 
trades and industries a definite turning point 
for the better has not yet been reached, but 
there ig a constantly increasing feeling of confi- 
dence contrasting with the doubts previously 
entertained. The business world, in general, 
firmly believes that further recovery will come 
with the spring and that if normal conditions 
have not been reached at the conclusion of the 
first half year, the depression at least will have 
passed and trade will be on the upgrade. One 
feature of the situation that is particularly en- 
couraging is the recent unusual increase in sav- 
ings bank funds likely to be set to work soon 
in produetive channels, as well as large new 
issues of State and municipal bonds and in- 
dustrial securities. Among the latter are de- 
bentures intended to aid directly in the finane- 
ing of foreign trade, as the recent copper and 
cotton debentures. Organization of the 
$100,000,000 Foreign Trade Financing Corpora- 
tion has also progressed to the stage where stock 
subscriptions are being received from banks 
and business houses. The upward movement in 
sterling and other European monies improves 
the foreign buying power in American markets. 
The inerease in Federal reserve ratio of re- 
serves to deposits, now amounting to nearly 50 
per cout, and the steady decline in rediscounts 
between twelve Federal reserve banks from a 
mi um of $247,000,000 to about $40.000,0C0 
at close of last January, indicate that credit 
tension has appreciably lessened. Besides these, 
ther> are many other factors of an encouraging 
nature, and the adverse conditions which would 
be ly to offset them are growing steadily 
fe) of lesser importance as time goes on. 


Pointers on Hardwood 
‘he North, business booked during the 
ek has been small and unquestionably 
ised disappointment to some sellers, but 


eless there is evidence of a better tone ~ 


market. There have been some further 
eduetions on some items, but the opin- 
generally expressed by sellers that no 
reductions may be expected, as pre- 

prices on many items are unquestion- 

iow the cost of production. Producers 

vy look for a more stable condition of 

ket and believe that from now on buy- 
northern hardwoods will be larger in 

The large industrial consumers: of 

‘ds are beginning to find business con- 
better. True it is that many of them 

od sized stocks on hand, and until 

ocks are broken or used up will not’ be 

urry to place orders. Careful inves- 

' reveal, however, that this spring, 

‘he present volume of business, these 

‘ il become broken and a volume of 

‘1 OF a size considerably in excess of the 
i ea ne Sass production must be the result. 
fs Bs and in South an improvement 
a we rates situation is to be noted. The 
ue OF inquiry has inereased appreciably 


and some stiffening in prices is evident, with 
fewer bargains available. The furniture fac- 
tories continue to book a reasonable volume 
of business and while there is keen competi- 
tion it is very evident that this important 
division of hardwood consumers is going to 
need a considerable volume of lumber. Pro- 
duction in the South as well as in the North 
remains on a very low basis. 


The Southern Pine Situation 


The southern pine market is spotted; from 
some sections comes information of a slight 
improvement, while from others reports tell of 
a slight dropping off in the market. One seri- 
ous feature is that the railroads have been 
canceling some large orders recently. On the 
whole, however, it seems that so far as the 
situation can be gaged by the volume of sales 
the market has shown little change. Produc- 
tion has increased somewhat and now exceeds 
orders booked by a slight amount. For the 
current week shipments and orders were prac- 
tically equal, while each week sees an increase 
in the number of orders received for mixed 
cars. Retailers, wherever possible, are simply 
filling out holes in stocks and consequently 





‘*T wisht I wus a hummin’ bird, 
I’d nes’ in a willer tree, 
Den nothin’ but supp’n’ wut goes on 
wings 
Could ever git to me. 
I’d lak to sleep in a holler gum 
Or roost in a longleaf pine, 
Whar nothin’ ’ud come to mess wid me 
Or ax me whar I’s gwine.’’ 











some orders calling for a large number of 
items are received. Here and there reports tell 
of fairly heavy transit car shipments, and un- 
questionably some price concessions have been 
offered to move some of these cars. Prices 
fluctuate from day to day; one day they will 
go up and the next day they will come down, 
so that it is very difficult to say what the price 
trend is. It seems, however, that taking all 
things into consideration, the advances have 
just about offset the decreases. Stocks at 
many mills are becoming badly broken and 
consequently the items most in demand are 
becoming somewhat hard to find. For the 
week ended Feb. 18 a group of 139 mills re- 
ported: 


Shipments 
64,093,950’ 


Orders 
63,399,870’ 


Production 
66,090,112’ 


North Carolina Pine Market 


North Carolina pine manufacturers report 
another active week, comparatively speaking. 
Demand has been quite satisfactory both for 
rough and dressed lumber. Altho it has been 
centered on only a few items of rough stock it 
has taken in practically the whole list in dressed, 
which is taken to be a healthy sign. Prices 
also show a little more stability, but competi- 
tion between the southwestern and the North 
Carolina pine mills is still very severe and pre- 
vents any noteworthy rally. However, reports 
show that prices of competing woods are 
strengthening somewhat, and if this trend con- 
tinues it is sure to have a healthy effect on 


North Carolina pine, which at present, the 
manufacturers declare, is selling at prices that 
in the long run would prove ruinous. The 
recently increased volume of business, however, 
does not mean that either the retailers or the 
industrial consumers have deserted their policy 
of extreme caution in purchasing; on the con- 
trary, all business possible is still being held 
back and nothing is being bought that is not 
urgently needed. But market investigators say 
that even if this hand-to-mouth policy is con- 
tinued in practice, better business is henceforth 
assured by the fact that stocks generally are 
very low and that as the days go by the ‘‘ urgent 
requirements” will grow larger. Forty-seven 
representative North Carolina pine mills report 
as follows for the week ended Feb. 12: 

Shipments Production 
3,697,547’ 3,876,098’ 


Orders 
4,680,000? 


The Market for Western Pines 


The total volume of sales of western pines 
remains low, but there is a somewhat better 
tone to the market and salesmen do not have 
to seratch quite as hard for business. The 
fact remains, however, that sales are far be- 
low the normal level for this season and pro- 
ducers have a comparatively small number of 
orders on hand. The millwork manufacturers 
are figuring a larger volume of inquiries and 
consequéntly are doing some quiet feeling 
around for shop. The usual volume of shop 
contracts has not been placed, but the number 
of sales is on the increase. The market for 
the upper grades is somewhat firmer, while on 
the lower grades there have been some recent 
coneessions in price. For the week ended 
Feb. 12 a group of thirty-seven Inland Empire 
mills reported: 

Shipments Production Orders 
8,468,000’ 4,338,000’ 7,575,000’ 

For the week ended Feb. 12 a group of six 
mills in California and southern Oregon re- 
ported: 

Shipments Production Orders 
929,000’ 865,000’ 645,000’ 

For the week ended Feb. 12 a group of ten 
redwood producers reported : 
Shipments Production 
2,995,000’ 4,084,000’ 


Orders 
2,473,000’ 


The Douglas Fir Situation 


There has been no noteworthy change in the 


Douglas fir market. Restricted as it is on ac- 
count of the high freight rates and the conse- 
quent advantage of southern pine, it remains 
weak, and the future is rather “obscure. The 
only feature in the Douglas fir trade appears to 
be a recent strengthening in the price of timbers, 
but this has been more than offset by continued 
declines in the prices of such items in heavy 
supply as dimension, common boards and slash 
grain uppers. Vertical grain uppers show 
greater firmness and it is thought that another 
month will see substantially better prices on 
this class of stock, especially as it is in quite 
low supply. It probably would be incorrect to 
compare the present market with that prevailing 
a month ago as regards activity, as there un- 
doubtedly is a larger volume of business trans- 
acted, but there are now also more mills pro- 
ducing than there were a month ago, with the 
result that the weakness of the market has not 
been overcome. ‘ 
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Federal Department of Justice Asks Court to 


ONLY ONE TRUE ALLEGATION 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

, Houston, TeEex., Feb. 23.—I have not seen 
the bill filed in the Federal court in St. Louis 
against the Southern Pine Association, and 
only a brief outline of it in the local papers 
here. The action seems to be based upon the 
practice of the association in gathering sta- 
tistics with respect to past transactions as 
showing the relation of supply to demand and 
affording the manufacturer some guide in 
fixing his asking price for his product. The 
fact that the Southern Pine Association does 
distribute this information as to past trans- 
actions is the only truthful allegation in the 
Government’s petition as briefly printed in 
newspanvers here. Neither the association nor 
anyone in its behalf, so far as I have informa- 
tion, has ever made a suggestion concerning 
the price at which lumber was or should be 
sold and there has never been any agreement or 
understanding between members of the associ- 
ation with respect to the operation of the mills 
or a curtailment of production. ~ It is not 
within the power of the Government to compel 
sensible citizens to produce an article for 
which there is no sale. It ought not to be the 
wish of the agents of the Government to com- 
pel mill owners to manufacture lumber and 
stack it upon their yards to rot. If the policy 
upon which this suit is predicated can be made 
the law of the land, then nothing can result 
but national decay—Joun H. Kirspy, Kirby 
Lumber Co. 


GOOD PUBLICITY FOR LOW PRICES 

[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

LavrEL, Miss., Feb. 23.—I am not alarmed 
over an eleventh hour act of a thoroly discredited 
administration. Every step of the progress of 
the Southern Pine Association has been made 
with the advice of Judge Lucas as to its legality 
and I have no fear of the outcome in a court of 
law. If the courts will allow us to introduce as 
testimony the present deplorable condition in our 
industry and show our present costs and selling 
prices we may secure some valuable front page 
newspaper publicity without cost.—PuHILIP S§. 
GARDINER, Eastman, Gardiner & Co. 


THERE IS NO CAUSE OF ACTION 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 24.—Discussing the 

petition for injunction against the Southern 
Pine Association and a number of individua? 
concerns, filed in the United States District 
Court at St. Louis by the Department of Jus- 
tice, R. A. Long, of the Long-Bell Lumber Co., 
said, ‘‘I have no recollection of the alleged 
speech upon which the Government is basing its 
action against the Southern Pine Association. 
I don’t believe I ever made such a speech. 
When the case comes up for trial it will be 
shown that there is no cause for this action. 
We will meet the issues when we meet them. 
As far.as the Long-Bell Lumber Co. is con- 
cerned its record is clean. In fact we have 
sought to keep prices down.’’ 


FILES PETITION AT ST. LOUIS 


Sr. Louts, Mo., Feb. 23.—Acting under in- 
structions from Attorney General Palmer, at 
Washington, District Attorney Carroll today 
filed in the United States District Court in 
St. Louis a petition directed against the 
Southern Pine Association, sixty-one corpora- 
tions and sixty-nine individuals, in which the 
court is asked to enjoin that association from 
holding any further meetings, issuing any 
trade barometers, stock reports, sales reports 
or pursuing any other activities of that nature. 
Publishers of five lumber trade papers are 
named among the defendants, but the petition 
does not indicate their supposed connection 
with the alleged conspiracy to control produc- 
tion and increase prices of southern pine 
lumber that is charged in the complaint. 

The district attorney was directed by Judge 








[From AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, July 10, 
1916.] 
PLANS OUTLINED FOR COMMIS- 
SION’S ACTIVITIES 


Washington, D. C., July 7.—Edward 
N. Hurley, vice chairman of the Federal 
Trade Commission, on account of his 
practical business experience, was re- 
quested by the commission to suggest 
plans for helpful activities, in response 
to which request Mr. Hurley has pre- 
pared a statement, outlining some of 


’ these plans as follows: 


The fact must be admitted that in 
order to put a selling price on your prod- 
ucts you must, if you be a manufacturer, 
first know exactly what it costs you to 
manufacture and sell them. When busi- 
ness was done on a large percentage of 
profit this was not so essential, but in 
most lines of industry today the large 
percentage of profit has passed. We are 
working ona smaller margin and we must 
absolutely know what our goods cost. Any 
old and out-of-date method of arriving at 
cost figures, with our margins of profit 
so close, must be eliminated. 


It is a fact well understood among busi- 
ness men that the general demoralization 
in a large number of industries has been 
caused by firms who cut prices, not know- 
ing what their goods actually cost to 
manufacture; and the cost of selling, 
which is equally important, is almost 
wholly lost sight of. 

How can the Federal Trade Commission 
help cure these conditions? By no com- 
pulsory methods. The commission has 
no power and no desire to use such meth- 
ods. But the commission does hope to 
reach the desired end by putting at the 
service of the manufacturers and mer- 
chants who have not had the experience 
or advantages that larger firms possess, 
the accountants, bookkeepers and experts 
in cost production that are employed by 
the commission, and in that way to help 
strengthen American industries where 
they are weak. These services will be 
rendered only on the request of the indi- 
vidual merchant or manufacturer who de- 
sires them. 


In European countries manufacturers 
and merchants, aided by their govern- 
ments, have developed a high state of 
efficiency, which enables them to sell their 
goods in the markets of the world. The 
Federal Trade Commission desires to do 
what it can to help place American manu- 
facturers and merchants on equal terms 
with these foreign competitors in order 
that we may secure and hold our share 
of foreign trade. 


When there is completed within the 
commission the organization for aiding 


business, any manufacturer or merchant,. 


on request, may receive (a) an approved 
form for presentation to his bank when 
seeking credit; (b) a form designed to 
show accurately and concisely his assets 
and liabilities, stock on hand etc.; (c) a 
form of double entry bookkeeping adapted 
to his class of business, as well as (d) a 
form and method of arriving at costs, also 
adapted to his line of business. All. of 
these sample forms will be simple in char- 
acter and can be supplied by the local 
printer. 

It is hoped that the different banks 
thruout the country, will carry supplies 
of these forms for the benefit of their 
customers. 

In addition to preparing these forms, the 
commission has in mind dividing the 
country into zones, and maintaining in 
each zone experts in accounting, experts 
in costs, and experts in manufacturing, 
upon whom the manufacturers, merchants 
and business men may call for advice and 
assistance in establishing economies in 
their piants and business houses. 








Faris to prepare an order for the defendants 
to show cause why the injunction should not 
be granted and March 15 was set for the hvar- 
ing. No temporary injunction was requesied 
for the period before March 15. An interest- 
ing fact in connection with the filing of this 
petition is that Judge Faris, the Federal ji ige 
in this district in whose court the petition was 
filed, wrote the decision in the Missouri ouster 
case mentioned in the petition, he at that time 
being a member of the supreme eourt of ‘he 
State. 


JUSTICE DEPARTMENT’S PETITIO" 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 21.—The De) :irt- 
ment of Justice tonight made publie¢ a )cti- 
tion in equity filed in the district court of the 
United States for the eastern district of \lis- 
souri, seeking to enjoin the activities of the 
Southern Pine Association and put that or- 
ganization out of business. 

The petition names sixty-one corporat uns, 
and sixty-nine individuals as defendants in ad- 
dition to the Southern Pine Association proper. 


Charges Curtailment and Enhancement of 
Prices 


The defendants are accused of having sought 
to bring about uniform eurtailment of jro- 
duction and enhancement of prices of soutlicrn 
pine lumber for many years prior to 191}. 

The petition reverts to the activities of the 
Southern Lumber Manufacturers’ Associ:tion 
before the year 1906 and states that further 
efforts along the same line were conduete:! in 
the years 1911, 1913 and 1914 by the de- 
fendants ‘‘thru the instrumentality of said 
Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Associatiin, 
which in 1906 succeeded the Southern |[.1im- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association, Reference 
then is made to the decision of the supreme 
court of Missouri in 1913, adjudging mem|ers 
of the Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Assovia- 
tion guilty in quo warranto proceedings of 
having violated the antitrust laws of tliat 
State. 

Under the caption, ‘‘The Present Conspir- 
acy,’’ the petition then says: 


Thereupon and continuously thereafter the 
defendants combined and conspired togeth i to 
increase the prices of southern pine lumbe: by 
curtailing and restricting the amount of «ich 
lumber produced in Arkansas, Oklahoma, Ts, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, and Alabama, sold snd 
shipped into Missouri, thru that State, and into 
other States to the North, East and West: and 
by coérdinating at higher levels the selling pi ices 
of all persons so producing, selling and shipping 
such lumber; in restraint of interstate commerce 
in such lumber among the States, in violition 
of the aforesaid Act of Congress, as dese: bed 
below. 


Continuing, in this connection the peti! 
says: 

Pursuant to their said conspiracy, certain of 
defendants organized, on Oct. 21, 1914, defen 
Southern Pine Association as a corporation (h 
purposes of which were recited in its chiwiier 
and bylaws as including the promotion of 
use of southern pine lumber, but not as ine! 
ing the curtailment of production and enha: 
ment of prices of such lumber. The defenc 
caused this association to take over the a 
and records of the previously mentioned Y«'\” 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association, and to sui) 
ment the activities of the former associi' 
Most of the corporate defendants and most ¢ 
other members of the former association be: 
members of the new association and entered 
contracts whereby the latter agreed to cor! 
and distribute among the members inform: 
concerning the business done by them, in | aS 
sideration of payments by them respect!) ') 
proportionate to their several volumes of ! 
ness. The present defendants have at all (" 
been the most active and influential perso!~ ! 
control of the affairs of this association. 
true purpose of this association has always I 
to enable the defendants thru its medium 
accomplish their aforesaid conspiracy to curs 
and restrict production and enhance prices ° 
southern pine lumber in the manner descri' d 
below. ; ae 

Pursuant to their aforesaid conspiracy, ('¢ 
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Restrain Southern Pine Association’s Activities 


def: ndants, thru defendant Southern Pine Asso- 
cia! on, induced the producers of southern pine 
luniwer to adopt as an element of so called ‘‘cost 
of production’”’ so called ‘‘stumpage values’”’ rep- 
res ting an assumed present value of the 
standing timber, irrespective of the actual cost 
of such timber, inflated to correspond to the 
eased prices to be secured for the lumber 
uced therefrom. 


mpaigned for Use in Uniform Cost System 


ith that purpose the defendant manufac- 
rs and other members of the defendant 
thern Pine Association agreed at a meeting 
this association at New Orleans, on April 20, 
that a charge of at least $5 a thousand 
should be included in selling prices as a 
called “stumpage value’”’ for the standing tim- 
ber; procured reports thru defendant Southern 
Pine Association from the producers showing 
so called ‘“‘costs of production’”’ for southern pine 
lumber, stated upon uniform forms and com- 
puted according to uniform methods; and made 
speeches, conducted discussions, wrote letters, 
and published printed articles urging and in- 
ducing the producers so reporting to include in 
their so called “costs of production” so called 
“stumpage values” inflated as aforesaid—many 
producers being reluctant to do this and being 
induced to do so by the defendants in the man- 
ner aforesaid. 


Sought Establishment As Basis for Selling Price 


Having thus secured the inflation of the re- 
ported “costs of production,’’ the defendants 
sought to establish these as a basis of minimum 
selling prices. To that end they represented 
that sales of lumber below such reported ‘‘costs” 
would involve actual loss to the producers—altho 
in truth no loss would result, because of the 
inflation of the “‘costs’’—by making speeches, 
conducting discussions, writing letters and pub- 
lishing articles to that effect, including a speech 
at an annual meeting of defendant Southern Pine 
Association in February, 1918, delivered by its 





EXTRACT FROM ADDRESS OF ED- 
WARD N. HURLEY, VICE CHAIR- 
MAN FEDERAL TRADE COMMIS- 

SION, BEFORE ASSOCIATION 
OF NATIONAL ADVERTIS- 
ERS, NEW YORK CITY, 
DEC, 1, 1915 


The commission has no power and no 
desire to use compulsory methods. But 
it does hope to reach the desired end by 
e:udorsing standard systems of bookkeep- 
ing and cost accounting and to assist in 
devising standard systems, either at the 
request of individual merchants and 
manufacturers or thru the association 
that represents the inaustry. The com- 
in‘ssion expects to have for this work an 
adequate force of experienced account- 
ants and cost experts and the services, 

an advisory, capacity, of public ac- 
countants of national reputation. 


What may be:expected from such ac- 
tivities of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion? 

First, the individual enterprises will 

helped. They will be enabled to 
iow exactly where they stand. Their 
€S will be made on a solid basis of 


“aot 
whe 


second, the employees of these firms 
“vl be benefited. They will be trained 
co more thoro and more accurate meth- 
“ts Of work. This improved knowledge 
increase their effectiveness and 
individual value to their em- 


_*nird, the investor will be benefited. 
Ee will be able to invest his money with 
greater assurance that it will be used 
in the most advantageous manner. 


Fourth, the public will benefit; it will 
hot lave to pay for inefficient methods. 











counsel and printed and distributed among the 
producers, wherein he said: 


Quotes Counsel’s Plea for Knowledge of Costs 


What is the present understanding? An 
understanding that has been achieved largely 
by Charlie Keith; an understanding that he 
has worked for—and I don’t say this to flat- 
ter him or because he is my friend; I say 
it in justice to him as one of your co- 
workers. His philosophy has been this: That 
if you will get together and will know your 
cost, and will come to a legitimate basis 
market understanding of your stumpage 
values, you can take your cost and your 
stumpage and add them together and you 
have got the base line of your prices. Your 
price below that base line is loss; above it 
is profit. 


Induced Unison in Use of Cost Figures 


The defendants further induced the producers 
not to determine their minimum selling prices 
severally according to their respective ‘‘costs 
of production,” but in unison upon the basis of 
the higher inflated ‘costs of production” re- 
ported as aforesaid. To that end they prepared 
and distributed among the producers monthly 
so called cost statements or lists of the several 
average reported “costs of production,” the 
lowest first, and so on in that order. In con- 
nection with each such average reported ‘cost 
of production’”’ there was shown the total num- 
ber of feet produced by the company reporting 
such ‘‘cost’? and by all other companies report- 
ing lower costs preceding it in the list. A copy 
of the so called “cost statement” for May, 1920, 
is attached hereto, marked “Exhibit A.” 


The petition asserts that as a part of the 
alleged conspiracy— 

The defendants pretended that the so called 
‘law of supply and demand” should have free 
operation in the southern pine industry; but 
their true purpose and constant endeavor was to 
frustrate the natural operation of that law by 
preventing high prices and heavy profits from 
producing an increase of supply sufficient for 
reducing prices; and to maintain a constant 
artificial shortage of the supply of southern pine 
lumber as compared with the demand for it, so 
as to create a continuous tendency to higher 
DEO, «6 60. « 

In furtherance of defendants’ said purpose 
they adopted as a guide the following proposi- 
tion formulated in a letter of Aug. 13, 1915, from 
defendant Charles S. Keith, then president of 
defendant Southern Pine Association, to the 
counsel of the association: 

“One-half of one percent production in excess 
of consumption or less than consumption would 
either break the price or make it’-—meaning by 
the words ‘consumption’ and “price’’ as re- 
spectively used in that proposition consumption 
which had been artificially reduced and price 
which had been artificially enhanced, by the 
methods herein described. 


Quotes Warning Against Overproduction 


The petition then quotes extracts from a 
speech made to members of the Southern Pine 
Association at a meeting in Chicago on July 
4, 1915, by John H. Kirby. Mr. Kirby is de- 
clared to have said: 


There is lots of business today, as com- 
pared with ten years ago; there is a very 
large consumption today. ..... We must 
have curtailment of output in order to re- 
store the relation of supply and demand, 
which is the most potential law in the world. 


Whereupon President Keith is said to have 
declared: 


Of course, you can’t have that except by 
coéperation. 

Mr. Kirby is said to have replied: 

You can’t have that except by general 
agreement, because there are only a few 
men in the business who can accomplish that 
purpose without closing down. 


Mr. Kirby is further quoted as follows: 

Will you all, when you go home, organize 
yourselves, each into a committee of one, and 
put your own house in order, using the 
information that comes from our official 
bureau, and make a scientific application of 
that information; and, in addition to that, 
will you talk very constantly among your 
neighbors to the end that every man who 


owns a southern pine mill will work it out 

along this line? 

The petition meant ‘‘the curtailment and 
restriction of production as herein deseribed.”’ 
This proposition is declared to have been 
adopted by a standing vote of all members 
present. 

A letter from Mr. Keith to Mr. Kirby, under 
date of Sept. 18, 1915, ‘‘describing a plan 
of curtailing and restricting production by ad- 
vising producers to do so thru the medium of 
so called Barometers printed and distributed 
among the producers by defendant Southern 
Pine Association’’ is then quoted. 


Says Barometers Guide Rate of Production 


The petition then calls attention to the 
compilation and distribution of monthly item- 
ized reports of stocks on hand and weekly 
and monthly statistics as to the amount of 
lumber cut, stocks on hand, orders received 
and. shipments made, and how part of this 
information was conveyed thru the medium of 
‘<Trade Barometers,’’ ‘‘as guides to be fol- 
lowed by the producers in regulating their 
rates of production.’’ These barometers have 
been regularly issued since, their form being 
varied from time to time as to details. 

Considerable space is devoted to the ba- 
rometers, and reference is made to publica- 
tions in lumber trade journals calling atten- 
tion to them. For example, the Lumber Trade 
Journal is quoted as publishing an article 
under the caption ‘‘ Watch The Barometer.’’ 
The same journal is later quoted under the 
caption ‘‘Curtail! Curtail! Curtail!’’ 


Propaganda for Production Theory Is Alleged 


Reference likewise is made to the ‘‘Pine 
and Patriotism’’ speech delivered by Cidrles 
S. Keith, then president of the association, at 





EXTRACTS FROM ADDRESS OF VICE 
CHAIRMAN HURLEY BEFORE 
LUMBERMEN’S ASSOCIA- 
TION OF CHICAGO, 

JAN. 25, 1916 


Concerns in the same industry may 
take common action looking toward im- 
proving their system of ascertaining 
costs, obtaining credit information and 
encouraging the development of trade 
journals. The welfare of employees is 
one of the important matters that can 
be best developed by codperating in as- 
sociations. The smaller manufacturer 
who has not the laboratories and experts 
to work out by himself his many prob- 
lems is especially benefited by being a 
member of these trade organizations. 
The present tendency of the larger firms 
to think of the smaller man in the proper 
spirit and to assist him in arriving at 
some practical method of meeting his 
many problems—in short, to live and let 
live—is to be particularly commended. 
There should be a great degree of organ- 
ization and of mutual helpfulness in all 
lines of trade and industry, so that 
American business may be welded into 
a commercial and industrial whole; the 
Part of the Government being to codper- 
ate with business men, on request, to 
bring about the results that will benefit 
and hence promote our national welfare. 


So today associations like your lumber 
associations, our commercial clubs, asso- 
ciations of manufacturers, associations 
of credit men, associations of merchants 
are doing good work, and if conducted 
in a spirit of mutual helpfulness, with 
the machinery of the Government stand- 
ing by subject to call, will help solve 
pressing problems and remove many of 
the present handicaps of business. 
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the annual meeting at New Orleans on Feb. 
19 and 20, which was later printed and cir- 
culated as a pamphlet. 

The defendants are alleged thruout the 
périod since. 1914, ‘‘in furtherance of their 
aforesaid purpose to maintain constant arti- 
ficial shortage of southern pine lumber,’’ to 
have frequently made speeches and conducted 
discussions at meetings of the Southern Pine 
Association, its committees and its board of 
directors, ‘‘explaining the theory and applica- 
tion of said plan for restricting production to 
less than the volume of orders or shipments.’’ 

During the same period they are alleged to 
have frequently and repeatedly exchanged let- 
ters to the same end, that they ‘‘secured the 
assistance of trade papers in more widely dis- 
seminating such arguments and propaganda; 
gave instructions that their own mills should 
restrict production in accordance with said 
plan and caused warnings to be issued in let- 
ters and articles in trade journals against 
the operation of mills at night, declaring this 
to be ‘the greatest curse of the lumber in- 
dustry,’ branding manufacturers who thus in- 
creased production as guilty of ‘senseless sel- 
fishness,’ and stigmatizing them with such epi- 
thets as ‘night hogs.’ ”’ 

Other devices used for the alleged purpose 
of curtailing production and enhancing and 
coérdinating prices are discussed in the peti- 
tion. 

Attention is then directed to what the peti- 
tion terms ‘‘stimulating enhanced prices for 
competing softwoods.’’ It is alleged in this 
connection that— 

The defendants frequently and repeatedly in- 
duced the manufacturers of other softwood lum- 
ber, especially Douglas fir and hemlock, to raise 
the prices of such lumber proportionately to the 
enhanced prices of southern pine lumber. To 
that end defendants notified the manufacturers 
of the other softwood lumber, frequently thru 
associations in which the latter were united, 
of all increases actually effected in the prices 
of southern pine lumber, of all contemplated 
increases in such prices, and of conditions which 
offered opportunities for increasing such prices. 
To the same end in the spring of 1919, the de- 
fendants caused defendant W. M. Beebe, chair- 
man of defendant Southern Pine Association’s 
subcommittee on competitive woods, personally 
to persuade the principal manufacturers of 
Douglas fir lumber to make substantial increases 
in their prices, which were so far below prices 
then prevailing for southern pine lumber as to 
threaten the defendants’ power to maintain 
prices. 

Alleges Propaganda to Buy at High Prices 

Under the caption, ‘‘ Propaganda to Buy at 
Existing Prices,’’ the petition states: 

Pursuant to their aforesaid conspiracy, with 
the purpose of stimulating the buying of southern 
pine lumber despite high prices created and 
maintained by the defendants in the manner 
aforesaid, when buying was reduced on this 
account during the period since the year 1914, 
the defendants repeatedly spread propaganda, 
thru paid advertisements, in arguments before 
governmental boards and otherwise, to the effect 
that prevailing prices of southern pine lum- 
ber could not be reduced, because they were near 
or below the ‘‘cost of production,’”’ sent repre- 
sentatives of defendant Southern Pine Associa- 
tion, especially early in the year 1919, to per- 
suade retailers, thru such propaganda, that 
prices could not and would not be reduced; pro- 
cured the passage of resolutions at a mass meet- 
ing of southern pine manufacturers at New Or- 
leans on April 2, 1919, refusing to reduce prices 
as requested by the so called Redfield industrial 
board of the Department of Commerce, and 
reciting that the ‘“‘cost of production” of a large 
percentage of the output of southern pine lum- 
ber was then equal to or greater than the aver- 
age price being obtained; and have recently been 
spreading similar propaganda thru trade jour- 
nals and newspapers that prices of southern 
pine lumber have been reduced to ‘“‘normal’— 
when in fact they have never been near or be- 
low the true cost of production since 1915 and 
now remain more than double prewar prices. 

Four pages are devoted to a chronology of 
southern pine production and prices going 
back to 1910. In the course of this chrono- 


logical discussion admission is made that there - 


was a pent-up need for lumber thruout the 
country. It is alleged that shortly after the 
Southern Pine Association passed the resolu- 
tion refusing to reduce prices as had been re- 


quested by the Redfield board, the buyers 
abandoned hope of lower prices and began to 
place orders for lumber, ‘‘an acute shortage 
of which, as compared with the pent-up needs 
of the country, had been artificially fostered 
by the defendants.’’ This, it is declared, 
‘enabled the producers thruout the remainder 
of the year 1919 to obtain exorbitant prices.’’ 


Says Profits Greatly Exceeded Inflated Costs 


The total production of southern pine in 
1919 is given as approximately 11,000,000,000 





EXTRACTS FROM ADDRESS OF ED- 
WARD N. HURLEY, VICE CHAIR- 
MAN FEDERAL TRADE COMMIS- 
SION, BEFORE BOSTON COM- 
MERCIAL CLUB, 
MARCH 28, 1916 


Special commendation should be given 
to asSociations that are endeavoring to 
build up industry in these constructive 
ways. Successful production and success- 
ful merchandising require many steps in 
the process of changing the form of the 
raw materials, and putting the product 
on the market at a figure adequate to 
cover the cost of production and the cost 
of selling and net some profit to the 
producer, without charging the consumer 
an excessive price; and neither the in- 
dividual manufacturer nor the Govern- 
ment alone can work out the many seri- 
ous economic and business problems in- 
volved so successfully as can a group of 
associated producers, laboring together 
in codperation. These associations, 
when conducted intelligently and ra- 
tionally, with the thought of bringing 
about improved business conditions, will 
make it possible for our industries to 
compete in price and quality in the mar- 
kets of the world. 


Trade associations should not only be 
encouraged to increase their member- 
ship, but should be furnished by the 
Government with complete statistics in 
their particular line and should be assist- 
ed in every way to develop and stabilize 
the industry. 

* * * 


Industrial preparedness and the mobil- 
izing of our industries in case of war 
can be accomplished and developed more 
rapidly thru trade associations than by 
any other method, It is recognized that 
the foreign trade of Germany, France 
and England could not have been de- 
veloped so thoroly if it were not for the 
trade association. If we are to be im- 
portant factors in the world’s commerce, 
the trade association must be encour- 
aged. 

* % * 

There should be a great degree of or- 
ganization and of mutual helpfulness in 
all lines of trade and industry, so that 
American business may be welded into 
a commercial and industrial whole; the 
part of the Government being to co- 
operate with business men, on request, 
to bring about the results that will 
benefit business and hence promote our 
national welfare. 

* * 

It is a fact well understood among 
business men that the general demoral- 
ization in a large number of industries 
has been caused by firms who cut prices 
not knowing what their goods actually 
cost to manufacture; and the cost of 
selling, which is equally important, is al- 
most wholly lost sight of. Are the offi- 
cers of the companies who are cutting 
prices right and left irrespective of their 
costs fair to their customers, stockhol1- 


ers, or competitors?—[The Italics are 
Mr. Hurley's.] 











feet, or 3,000,000,000 feet less than the 
age production for the period 1910 to 
and the average price received was $35.0: 
defendants, it is declared, realized in 19 
amount that, ‘‘over and above their so 
cost of production of $26.12 per thousan:! 
inflated as previously described, was $8.° 
thousand feet, or 34 percent.’ 

For the first four months of 1920 defen 
are alleged to have received $59 a tho: 
feet as an average price, which the pe‘ 
declares represented $30.35 more than 
so called ‘‘cost of production’’ of $28.6 
thousand, or 106 percent. 


Cites Alleged Example of Excessive P 


While insisting that manipulation cont 
thruout 1920 and production was curtail 
an effort to control prices, the best ex: 
given is described as follows: 

The statement of one of the defendant 
porations, a large and representative prox 
for December, 1920, showed an average 
received of $34.82 a thousand feet, or more 
double the prewar prices of 1910 to 1916, 
sive, and $7 a thousand feet over the G: 
ment maximum war time prices. 

It is then declared that ‘‘since Deceiver, 
1920, and up to the time of filing this petition, 
there has been a general further enhancement 
of the prices of southern pine lumber.’’ 


‘*The Present Menace of the Conspiracy’’ 


Under the head ‘‘The Present Menace of the 
Conspiracy,’’ the petition says in part: 

An essential and constantly recurring feature 
of the operation of defendants’ conspiracy con- 
sists in artificially restricting production to less 
than the volume of orders and shipments, with 
the purpose and effect of checking the reduction 
of high prices and large profits. The maintenance 
of high prices by the defendants causes buyers to 
restrict the volume of orders to less than enough 
to meet the actual requirements of the country. 
These constantly become more pressing as they 
remain unfilled, while the defendants restrict 
their production and maintain their prices; and 
there develops a shortage of the available supply 
of lumber in comparison with the pressing needs 
of the country. The pent-up demand becomes 
acute and results in the placing of urgent orders 
despite existing prices. This enables the prices 
to be further enhanced and they are established 
on new and higher levels. When orders «nd 
shipments again fall off because of such prices, 
production is again artificially restricted to less 
than the reduced volume of the orders and shi) 
ments, so as to reproduce the foregoing sequence 
of cause and effect, in artful frustration of ‘he 
natural operation of the economic law of supply 
and demand, according.to which high prices 
large profits would’ stimulate production 
sufficiently to reduce the prices and profits to 
moderate levels at which the actual requiremenis 
of the country for southern pine lumber could 
be satisfied. 

Shipments of southern pine lumber in int:: 
state commerce being thus extensively stoped! 
since 1918, and especially in 1920, a great ho: 
ing shortage, and suspension of necessary bui':! 
ing operations, was aggravated in many pris 
of the country, and is acute at the present tim’ 

Shipments of southern pine lumber are no’ 
far below normal, and far below the urge 
requirements of the country, on account of |! 
excessive prices being demanded for such lu 
ber; production is still being restricted by | 
defendants, in accordance with the afores 
“Barometers” and recent special ‘‘curtailm: 
movement,” to less than the volume of sh 
ments so reduced by excessive prices; and * 
defendants will, unless restrained, continue |? 
restrict production, thru the coming issues 
the said “Barometers” and otherwise, to | 
than the volume of shipments and orders, so 
to prevent the excessive prices from stimulat! 
sufficient production to reduce them to mode! 
levels. 

As orders are placed on account of the nec 
sities of the country, the pent-up demand 4 
artificially created shortage of available lumi 
in comparison with such demand will again « 
able the defendants to raise prices to exorbits' 
heights, as in the spring of 1920, resulting asa’ 
in a large cessation of interstate commerce ' 
southern pine lumber, as in that year. 


Temporary Injunction Is Asked 


Unless this court shall promptly issue its pre- 
liminary injunction restraining the defendants 
until final hearing on this petition, from further 
doing the things aforesaid they will thereby 
continue the shortage of southern pine lumber 
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in »mparison with the actual requirements of 
the country, and further enormously enhance 
th prices thereof to be paid by the consuming 
without possibility of reparation; and 
th: will thus aggravate the existing housing 
sl age and suspension of necessary building 
itions in many parts of the country, particu- 
la in large centers of population, so as to 
n ce the industrial and economic welfare of 
la numbers of the people of the United States. 
erefore petitioner prays: ; 
That writs of subpoena issue, directed to 
and every of the defendants, commanding 
to appear herein -and answer, but not under 
(answer under oath being hereby expressly 
ed), the allegations contained in this peti- 
and to abide by and perform such orders 
lecrees as the court may make in the prem- 


That the court order this cause to be heard 
1e application of the petitioner hereby made 
i preliminary injunction, after ten days’ 
e to the defendants, on a day certain to be 
snated by the court; and that the court upon 
application and hearing issue its prelim- 
injunction against the defendants, and all 
* persons whose names are unknown to the 
tiff codperating with them in any of the 
peets herein mentioned, and all other persons 
isoever, commanding and enjoining them 
ing the final hearing of this cause— 


To Cease Suggesting Curtailment; Issuing 
Barometers 

(21) Not to urge, recommend or suggest in 
iny manner whatsoever, in writing or by word 
f mouth or otherwise, directly or indirectly, 

curtailment or restriction of the produc- 

1 of southern pine lumber, or any measures 

acts tending to result in such curtailment 

restriction; and in particular not to com- 

e, print or distribute any further issues of 

above described weekly and monthly 
“Trade Barometers,’’ Reports of Operating 
Time,’ or ‘Monthly Stock Statements,”’ or 
any other charts, diagrams or reports concern- 
ing the amount of such lumber produced or 
to be produced; 
Not to Urge Coérdination or Issue Cost State- 
ments 

(b) Not to urge, recommend or suggest in 
iy manner, in writing or by word of mouth, 
directly or indirectly, the codédrdination or 
maintenance or increase of prices for southern 
pine lumber; and in particular not to compile, 
procure or distribute any purported state- 
ments of costs of production of southern pine 
lumber, or reports showing the selling prices 
of such lumber, or any lists of prices based 
on such reports or purporting to show average 
prices which have been or can be secured, or 
any other lists of prices for such lumber, ex- 
cept lists independently compiled by the sev- 
ers! defendants and circulated among their 
respective customers and prospective custom- 
ers 
Not to Hold Further Association Meetings 


) Not to hold or attend any further meet- 
ings of defendant Southern Pine Association, 
its -ommittees, officers or members; or any 
mevtings of the aforesaid ‘‘statistical ex- 


cl ses,’ their committees, officers or mem- 
be 


To Abandon Attempts to Curtail Production 
’ To forthwith take appropriate action 
icers and members of defendant Southern 
Association to abandon, and to effectively 
ince the abandonment of, all efforts 
oever by or thru said association having 
irpose or tendeney to curtail or restrict 
roduction of southern pine lumber, or 
intain or increase the prices thereof; 


frain from Acts Furthering Conspiracy 


Not to do any act or thing whatsoever 

the purpose or tendency to continue 
ct or to further the above described 
other conspiracy to curtail and restrict 
duction of southern pine lumber and to 
» the prices thereof. 


ermanent Injunction on Final Hearing 


the court upon final hearing of this 
caus cree and adjudge that the defendants 
have aged in a combination and conspiracy 
to in se the prices of southern pine lumber 
by cu ing and restricting the amount of such 
lumbe: produced; and by codrdinating at higher 
levels (he selling prices of all persons producing, 
Selling nd shipping such lumber, as hereinabove 
deserit in violation of the aforesaid Act of 
Congr and that the court thereupon issue its 
Permancnt injunetion against the defendants 
and al! persons coéperating with them, as speci- 
fied in agraph 2 of this prayer. 





[LETTER PREFACING ‘‘FUNDA- 
MENTALS OF A COST SYSTEM 
FOR MANUFACTURERS,’’ A 

PAMPHLET ISSUED BY THE 
FEDERAL TRADE COM- 
MISSION.] 


Washington, July 1, 1916. 
To the American Manufacturer: 


The Federal Trade Commission has 
found that an amazing number of manu- 
facturers, particularly the smaller ones, 
have no adequate system for determin- 
ing their costs, and price their goods 
arbitrarily. It is evident that there 
must be improvement in this direction 
before competition can be placed upon a 
sound economic basis. 

With the object of aiding in the im- 
provement of business generally we have 
endeavored in this pamphlet to show 
briefly the importance of accurate manu- 
facturing costs and the fundamental 
principles underlying them. I commend 
it to your attention and feel satisfied 
that if you will read it carefully you will 
find many helpful suggestions. 

The pamphlet has been prepared under 
my direction by Robert E. Belt, chief ac- 
countant, and R. W. Gardiner, assistant. 

Trusting we may have your hearty 
codperation, I am 

Very respectfully yours, 

(Signed) EDWARD N. HURLEY, 

Chairman. 











4. That petitioner have such other, further 
and general relief as the nature of the case may 
require and the court may deem proper in the 
premises. 


Government Attorneys Conducting Suit 


The petition is signed by James E. Carroll, 
United States attorney for the eastern district 
of Missouri, Frank K. Nebeker, assistant to 
the attorney general; Henry 8. Mitchell, spe- 
ciul assistant to the attorney general, and C. 
Stanley Thompson, special assistant to the at- 
torney general. Mr. Mitchell presented the 
hardwood lumber case to the United States 
Supreme Court. 


Case Rests on Federal Trade Commission Data 


Following the signatures there appears this 
affidavit, indicating that the entire~ case 
against the Southern Pine Association and 
other defendants rests upon data gathered by 
the Federal Trade Commission: ij 
City of Washington, 

District of Columbia, ss: 

Walter B. Wooden, attorney and examiner 
for the Federal Trade Commission, being first 
duly sworn, on oath states that he has read the 





PURPOSE OF THIS PAMPHLET 


It is a fact too little realized that an 
accurate determination of costs is funda- 
mentally related to manufacturing effi- 
ciency. More and more concerns are 
joining the ranks of those who realize 
the necessity of knowing accurately 
their costs of manufacturing and sell- 
ing. Every business man who joins in 
this work can feel that he is doing his 
part toward the improvement of busi- 
ness conditions generally and his own 
business conditions in particular. This 
bulletin has been prepared with a view 
to aiding the campaign of education by 
explaining what a cost system is, how 
it operates, the results obtained, and the 
benefits to be derived from its opera- 
tion—FEDERAL TRADE COMMIS- 
SION; ‘‘Fundamentals of a Cost Sys- 
tem for Manufacturers.’’ : 











foregoing petition and knows the contents there- 
of and firmly believes the allegations therein 
contained are true. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this —— 
day of February, 1921. : 


Notary Public in and for the District of Co- 
lumbia. 


The list of corporate and individual de- 
fendants follows: 


Corporate Defendants 


Central Coal & Coke Co., Kansas City, Mo.; 
Long-Bell Lumber Co., Kansas City, Mo.; Ed- 
ward Hines Lumber Co., Chicago, Ill.; W. R. 
Pickering Lumber Co., Kansas City, Mo.; Mis- 
souri Lumber & Land Exchange, Kansas City, 
Mo.; Kirby Lumber Co., Houston, Tex.; Kirby- 
3onner Lumber Co., Houston, Tex.; Frost-John- 
son Lumber Co., St. Louis, Mo.; Sabine Lumber 
Co., St. Louis, Mo.; Finkbine Lumber Co., Jack- 
son, Miss.; Great Southern Lumber Co., Boga- 
lusa, La.; Brooks-Scanlon Co., Kentwood, La.; 
Eastman, Gardiner & Co., Laurel,-Miss.; J. J. 
Newman Lumber Co., Brookhaven, Miss.; Wau- 
sau Southern Lumber Co., Laurel, Miss.; Ed- 
ward Hines Yellow Pine Trustees, Lumberton, 
Miss.; Jordan River Lumber Co., Gulfport, Miss. ; 
Kaul Lumber Co., Birmingham, Ala.; Standard 
Lumber Co., Live Oak, Fla.; Stearns Lumber & 
Export Co., Pensacola, Fla.; Bagdad Land & 
Lumber Co.,-Bagdad, Fla.; Lathrop Lumber Co., 
Birmingham, Ala.; W. B. Harbeson Lumber Co., 
De Funiak Springs, Fla.; W. T. Smith Lumber 
Co., Chapman, Ala.; Savannah River Lumber 
Co., Savannah, Ga.; Natalbany Lumber Co., 
Hammond, La.; Tremont Lumber Co., Rochelle, 
La.; Industrial Lumber Co., Elizabeth, La.; 
American Lumber Co., Merryville, La.; Louisi- 
ana Saw Mill Co. (Ltd.), Glen Mora, La.; Free- 
man-Smith Lumber Co., Millville, Ark.; South- 
ern Lumber Co.,; Warren, Ark.; Crossett Lum- 
ber Co., Warren, Ark.; Arkansas Lumber Co., 
Warren, Ark.; Arkansas Land & Lumber Co., 
Malvern, Ark.; Southern Pine Lumber Co., 
Texarkana, Tex.; Angelina County Lumber Co., 
Keltys, Tex.; Trinity County Lumber Co., Grove- 
ton, Tex.; Carter-Kelley Lumber Co., Manning, 
Tex.; Weaver Bros. Lumber Co., Shreveport, 
La.; Huie-Hodge Lumber Co., Hodge, La.; Lock- 
Moore & Co., Lake Charles, La.; Germain & 
Boyd Lumber Co., Atlanta, La.; Peavy-Byrnes 
Lumber Co., Shreveport, La.; Anacoco Lumber 
Co., Lake Charles, La.; Beaumont Lumber Co., 
Beaumont, Tex.; Dierks Lumber & Coal Co., 
Kansas City, Mo.; Central Lumber Co., Brook- 
haven, Miss.; Enterprise Lumber Co., Alex- 
andria, La.; Thompson Bros. Lumber Co., Trin- 
ity, Tex.; W. T. Ferguson Lumber Co., St. Louis, 
Mo.; Powell Lumber Co., Lake Charles, 
Byrne-Renfro Lumber Co., Kansas City, 
O. S. Hawes Lumber Co., Monroe, La.; W 
Cady Lumber Co., McNary, La.; Commercial 
Journal Co., St. Louis, Mo.; Lumber Review 
Co., Chicago, Ill.; Lumber Trade Journal, New 
Orleans, La.; Gulf Coast Lumberman, Houston, 
Tex.; J. H. Baird Publishing Co., Nashville, 
Tenn.; American Lumberman, Chicago, IIl. 


Individual Defendants 


Charles S. Keith, president Central Coal & 
Coke Co. and director Southern Pine Association 
(president 1915-1919), Kansas City, Mo.; R. A. 
Long, president Long-Bell Lumber Co., Kansas 
City, Mo.; M. B. Nelson, vice president and gen- 
eral sales agent Long-Bell Lumber Co., Kansas 
City, Mo.; W. M. Beebe, formerly sales manager 
Long-Bell Lumber Co., Kansas City, Mo.; Ed- 
ward Hines, president Edward Hines Lumber 
Co., Chicago, Ill.; H. S. Dewey, sales manager 
Edward Hines Lumber Co., Chicago, Ill.; W. B. 
Vanlandingham, formerly southern pine sales 
manager Edward Hines Lumber Co., Chicago, 
Il.; J. H. Austin, formerly sales manager W. R. 
Pickering Lumber Co., Kansas City, Mo.; B. J. 
Wilkins, sales manager W. R. Pickering Lumber 
Co., Kansas City, Mo.; J. B. White, president 
Missouri Lumber & Land Exchange, Kansas 
City, Mo.; F. R. Watkins, sales manager Mis- 
souri Lumber & Land Exchange, Kansas City, 
Mo.; J. H. Kirby, president Kirby Lumber Co., 
director Southern Pine Association, Houston, 
Tex.; B. F. Bonner, vice president Kirby Lum- 
ber Co., Houston, Tex.; Harry T. Kendall, gen- 
eral sales manager Kirby-Bonner Lumber Co., 
Houston, Tex.; E. A. Frost, president Frost- 
Johnson Lumber Co., director Southern Pine 
Association, St. Louis, Mo.; R. B. Bearden, gen- 
eral sales manager Frost-Johnson Lumber Co., 
St. Louis, Mo.; W. J. Yardley, sales manager 
Sabine Lumber Co., St. Louis, Mo.; W. J. Cor- 
rington, assistant sales manager Sabine Lum- 
ber Co., St. Louis, Mo.; C. E. Klumb, sales man- 
ager Finkbine Lumber Co., Jackson, Miss.; W. H. 
Sullivan, vice president and general manager 
Great Southern Lumber Co., Bogalusa, La.; 
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G. A. Townsend, sales manager Great Southern 
Lumber Co., Bogalusa, La.; M. J. Scanlon, presi- 
dent Brooks-Scanlon Co., Kentwood, La.; J. 8. 
Foley, former sales manager Brooks-Scanlon 
Co., Kentwood, La.; P. S. Gardiner, secretary 
Hastman, Gardiner & Co., vice president and 
director Southern Pine Association, Laurel, 
Miss.; P. A. Rogers, sales manager Eastman, 
Gardiner & Co., Laurel, Miss.; E. J. Hurst, gen- 
eral sales manager J. J. Newman Lumber Co., 
Brookhaven, Miss.; W. H. Bissell, president 
Wausau Southern Lumber Co., Laurel, Miss.; 
F. W. Pettibone, manager Jordan River Lumber 
Co., Gulfport, Miss.; John L. Kaul, president 
Kaul Lumber Co. and director Southern Pine 
Association, Birmingham, Ala.; J. H. Eddy, sales 
manager Kaul Lumber Co., Birmingham, Ala.; 
Cc. R. Burgoyne, sales manager Stearns Lumber 
& Export Co., Pensacola, Fla.; Frank Stevens, 
sales manager Bagdad Land & Lumber Co., Bag- 
dad, Fla.; F. L. Lathrop, president Lathrop Lum- 
ber Co., Birmingham, Ala.; H. H. Snell, vice 
president Lathrop Lumber Co., Birmingham, 
Ala.; W. H. Nalty, sales manager Natalbany 
Lumber Co., Hammond, La.; W. W. Wallace, 
sales manager Tremont Lumber Co., Rochelle, 
La.; R. M. Hallowell, president Industrial Lum- 
ber Co., vice president and director Southern 
Pine Association, Elizabeth, La.; E. E. Krauss, 
sales manager Industrial Lumber Co., Elizabeth, 
La.; @. O. Axley, sales manager Southern Lum- 
ber Co., Warren, Ark.; A. Trieschmann, Crossett 
Lumber Co., Warren, Ark.; M. J. Hale, sales 
manager Central Lumber Co., Brookhaven, Miss.; 
A. L. Clark, president Standard Lumber Co., 
president and director Southern Pine Associa- 
tion, Live Oak, Fla.; J. E. Rhodes, secretary- 
manager Southern Pine Association, New Or- 
leans, La.; Henry M. Young, treasurer Southern 
Pine Association, New Orleans, La.; L. R. Put- 
man, former advertising manager Southern Pine 
Association, New Orleans, La.; J. G. McGowin, 
W. T. Smith. Lumber Co., director Southern Pine 
Association, Chapman, Ala.; J. Lewis Thompson, 
president Thompson Bros. Lumber Co., Trinity, 
Tex.; C. H. Chenoweth, sales manager William 
Buchanan & Sons, Texarkana, Ark.; C, A. Buch- 
ner, Freeman-Smith Lumber Co.,_ director 
Southern Pine Association, Millville, Ark.; Wil- 
liam Buchanan, William Buchanan & Sons, Tex- 
arkana, Ark.; G. E. Mattison, Arkansas Land & 
Lumber Co., director Southern Pine Association, 
Malvern, Ark.; W. B. Harbeson, W. B. Harbeson 
Lumber Co., director Southern Pine Association, 
De Funiak Springs, Fla.; I. H. Fetty, Savannah 
River Lumber Co., director Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation, Savannah, Ga.; F. W. Reimers, Natal- 
bany Lumber Co., director Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation, Hammond, La.; W. E. Guild, general 
manager Finkbine Lumber Co., director South- 
ern Pine Association, Jackson, Miss.; John H. 
Lucas, director Southern Pine Association, Kan- 
sas City, Mo.; J. E. Crawford, Pine Belt Lumber 
Co., director Southern Pine Association, Fort 
Towson, Okla.; D. V. Dierks, Dierks Lumber & 
Coal Co., director Southern Pine Association, 
Kansas City, Mo.; Eli Weiner, Angelina County 
Lumber Co., director Southern Pine Association, 
Keltys, Tex.; J. M. Bernardin, J. M. Bernardin 
Lumber Co., Kansas City, Mo.; S. H. Chatten, 
S. H. Chatten Lumber Co., Kansas City, Mo.; 
Guy H. Mallam, sales manager Enterprise Lum- 
ber Co., formerly chairman Alexandria District 
Lumbermen’s Exchange, Alexandria, La.; H: D. 
Foote, secretary-manager Alexandria District 
Lumbermen’s Exchange, Alexandria, La.; C. J. 
Mansfield, president Arkansas Lumber Co., presi- 
dent Arkansas Soft Pine Bureau, Warren, Ark.; 
C. E. McDaniel, statistician Arkansas Soft Pine 
- Bureau, Little Rock, Ark.; R. H. Brooks, adver- 
tising manager Arkansas Soft Pine Bureau, 
Little Rock, Ark.; Allen E. Davis, statistician 
Kansas City Exchange, Kansas City, Mo.; Ewing 
A. Walker, secretary-manager Lumbermen’s 
Statistical Bureau, Hattiesburg, Miss.; E. P. 
Mallam, secretary Alabama Statistical Bureau, 
Birmingham, Ala. 


ADDITIONAL DOCUMENTS SUBMITTED 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 21—The Federal 
Trade Commission has transmitted to the 
Senate committee on production and recon- 
struction, in response to a request from Sena- 
tor Calder, its chairman, additional docu- 
ments and letters to supplement its report of 
Jan. 10 on the lumber industry. 

In addition, the commission transmitted a 
‘‘lumber summary,’’ which it states is based 
on the data originally and now submitted 
and ‘‘to a small extent upon certain docu- 
ments still retained in the commission’s files.’’ 

Curiously enough, the transmission of the 
additional data and the ‘‘lumber summary’’ 
synchronize with the action of the Department 
of, Justice in filing a petition in the United 











NECESSITY FOR ASCERTAINING 
TRUE COSTS 


Formerly the necessity for the deter- 
mination of true manufacturing costs 
was not as imperative as it is today. 
Margins between cost and selling price 
in most lines were larger. Costs could 
be ignored except in a general way and 
a good return still be made on the in- 
vestment; but today margins of profit 
in most lines of trade are very much 
narrower than formerly, and the neces- 
sity for the most efficient management 
and closest analysis is felt as never be- 
fore. 

It is necessary today for the business 
man’s success that he know on what 
articles he is making a profit and on 
what he is incurring a loss. Competitive 
conditions are seriously disturbed where 
losses on one or more articles are re- 
covered by profits on other articles. It 
is obvious that a manufacturer should 
not only know the cost of each article he 
manufactures but that he should see that 
every article manufactured bears its 
proper share of factory and general over- 
head, 

Most manufacturing plants have 
grown to a size which renders personal 
supervision impossible. The only re- 


_ liable way, therefore, by which an execu- 


tive can judge of the efficiency of an or- 
ganization is thru a system of periodical 
statistical reports. These reports can 
only be accurately obtained when a good 
cost system is in operation. 


New methods are being introduced 
and improved machinery installed in the 
factory every day, with a view of re- 
ducing costs either by the elimination 
of waste or by increasing efficiency. It 
is impossible to know whether the intro- 
duction of these improvements will re- 
duce costs unless the manufacturer 
knows not only what his total cost is, but 
exactly what items make up the total. 
Items of costs are frequently lost track 
of when the total only is considered, 
while if these items were properly segre- 
gated so as to show what they were, they 
could be materialy reduced and in some 
instances eliminated altogether.—FED- 
ERAL TRADE COMMISSION; ‘‘Fun- 
damentals of a Cost System for Manu- 
facturers.’’ 





EXCHANGE OF STATISTICAL IN- 
FORMATION BENEFICIAL 


In the past many manufacturers dis- 
liked to give out information concerning 
their business. Today the reverse is the 
case. Trade associations are compiling 
statistics as to production, shipments, 
and costs for the benefit of their mem- 
bers, and the manufacturer instead of 
trying to keep this information to him- 
self welcomes the opportunity to supply 
the data, knowing that his competitors 
are doing the same thing and that these 
statistics will be of benefit to himself 
and to his industry. The Federal Trade 
Commission is keenly alive to the value 
of this information. 


The commission is urging manufactur- 
ers to determine their costs accurately in 
the interest of better trade conditions. 
It believes that anything that is of bene- 
fit to an industry is of benefit to the 
public, and it is also of the opinion that 
the nearer cost systems approach uni- 
formity the more valuable will be the 
results—-FEDERAL TRADE COMIS- 
SION; ‘‘Fundamentals of a Cost System 
for Manufacturers.’’ 








States district court for the eastern (‘trict 
of Missouri designed to put the Souther: Pine 
Association out of business. 


**Summary’’ Is Aimed at Southern Fine 
The larger part of the ‘‘Summary’?’ is «med 


at the Southern Pine Association, altho | ‘her 
associations are given some mention. 

The ‘‘summary’’ apparently is an effi:: on 
the part of the commission to interpre’ the 
lengthy document transmitted to the (:\der 
committee in January and the additional }\cu- 
ments now sent along to supplement m, 


which, of course, are of the same ge vral 
tenor. It will be recalled that the ori: inal 
report made no specific charges and lef the 
alleged conspiracy to curtail production and 


enhance prices largely to inference an! im- 
agination. 
Charges Collusion With West Coast 
In the ‘‘summary,’’ however, the con nis- 
sion goes a step further and seeks to build 


up a ‘‘case’’ against the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation. It likewise accuses Southern }ine 


leaders of having ‘‘conducted a campaign to 
induce the fir manufacturers of the west Coast 
to raise their prices so that the advanced 
prices on southern pine might be maintsined 
and further advanced.’’ In this connection 
the commission adds: 

The fir manufacturers concertedly raised their 
prices in April, 1919, and the opportunity was 
thus given for southern pine to make further ad- 
vances, This was followed by rapid advances in 
the price of fir and all other competitive woods. 
About this time the “build a home” campaign 
brought the public into the market, and prices went 
thru a skyrocketing process, which put therm. in 
the words of a prominent lumberman, in a l:iter 
herewith submitted, “far beyond anything the 


present generation ever dreamed of.’’ 
Reviews Pine Market Since June Report 


Continuing, the ‘‘summary’’ says: 

A review of the conditions obtaining in thi n- 
ufacture and sale of southern pine since the ciose 
of the commission’s formal investigation in J\ine, 
1920, is of interest. 


Cites Curtailment by Southern Pine Milis 

When the market showed signs of weakness list 
June and the recession from the abnormally !)ich 
prices then current began, the mills generally «ur- 
tailed their production as shown by the association 


barometers issued since that time. That curtail 
ment has continued"to the present. It appears that 
the southern pine mills as a> whole have lvicly 
been curtailing to the extent of nearly 50 perevnt 


of their normal output, that the downward piice 
tendency has already been checked, as the supj'y 
has been brought below the demand, and that | ~ 
have again started upward. 


Says Prices Kept Above Government Maximum 


While the wholesale prices of southern pin: 
ceded materially from the unprecedented figure- 
last spring, the average price obtained by a rj 
sentative manufacturer during December, 1 
was about $7 a thousand feet in excess 0! 
Government maximum of $28, under which 
industry made large profits. Item prices of 
stantial parts of the production are still far (0 
excess of those obtaining under the Governn 
maximum. An increased demand would see: 
be all that is lacking to bring about much hi; 
prices, 


Charges Subnormal Production Increases Co°'s 


As indicated in the current trade news, 
southern pine manufacturers are prominent 1) 
campaign now being organized to induce the pu 
to believe that prices will not and can not_ 
further reduced owing to the cost of producti 
and that they should not further delay any 
templated building operations. In this connect 
the cost of production has been enhanced by 
continued operation of the mills far below th 
capacity and normal output. 


Mention Made of National’s Publicity Propose's 


This campaign is being conducted under 
auspices of the National Lumber Manufacture: 
Association, and special assessments have been and 
are being voted by the various affiliated region’ 
associations to raise a large fund for the expen 
of the campaign. The National Lumber Manuls: 
turers’ Association has also requested the reti’' 
dealers of the country to contribute to this fun« 
and to join in this movement to stimulate buyins. 

A similar campaign was successfully carried out 
in 1919. Many thousands of dollars were spent for 
advertising purposes and the retail lumber dealers 
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and ‘-aders of public opinion in each community 
were onlisted in the “Build Now” and “Own Your 
Own Home” movement. As a result, prices ad- 
yanced so rapidly and radically that in a few 
mont.s’ time the retailers began to criticize the 
man: ‘acturers. A representative of the manufac- 
ture.» reported the feeling of the retailers in June, 
191. in part as follows: 


Cit Dealers’ Opinion That Campaign Was 
Mistake 


Very wise dealers said to me: The mills got 
o start these building campaigns, and they 
e a great mistake, because as Soon as we 
them well started the prices began to jump, 
i we had to raise our prices every week, 
| now our customers think we got the town 
d up in a building campaign just so that 
» could raise the price. The townspeople 
don’t know whether lumber has really gone up 
yy not. They simply know that we lined them 
il up from school teachers and children to the 
preachers in their pulpits, and then jumped the 
prices on them. 
Artificial Supply and Demand Boost Prices 
\{s indicated by the documents sent to the 
committee on Jan. 10, it appears that the manu- 
facturers of every important kind of lumber in 
the country are organized into associations for the 
pose of compiling .and distributing information 
as to each element entering into the supply and 
demand. This enables the members to take av- 
vantage of all favorable market conditions, either 
by concerted action or by harmonious individual 
action. In faet, documents show that the more 
important of these associations have sought defi- 
nitely to restrict the supply, and at the same time 
enlarge the demand, then using such artificial con- 
ditions of supply and demand as the basis on 
which they concertedly act as to prices. There 
are sbout ten of these different groups or associa- 
tions covering all the important lumber producing 
regions of the country. These regional bodies are 
federated together in the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, which correlates and co- 
ordinates the activities of the whole industry on 
matters of national import, such as legislation, 
public and governmental relations. 


Associations Are Agencies for Open Price Fixing 
Some of these regional bodies, such as the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association, of Seattle, Wash. ; 
The Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association, of 
Portiand, Ore. ; the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association, of Oshkosh, Wis., and 
the Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, of Cadillac, Mich., are indicated by the docu- 
ments hitherto sent you, to be agencies for open 
price fixing. Still others are engaged in the same 
kind of operations, but judged by the documents 
secured by the commission, not so openly. Some 
of these organized groups have been carrying on 
their price fixing and curtailment activities for 
mor than twenty years, as evidenced in a report 
the bureau of corporations in 1914, containing 
plete history of their concerted price fixing 
urtailment of production operations. The 
ission’s previous documentary presentation 

ed that such practices were not discon- 

| after the publication of the bureau of corp- 

‘s report. The price activities of the asso- 

: first mentioned were afterwards so open 





*TRACT FROM ADDRESS BEFORE 
‘MERICAN ACADEMY OF SOCIAL 
& POLITICAL SCIENCE, PHILA- 
DELPHIA, DEC. 21, 1919, BY W. 
B. COLVER, CHAIRMAN FED- 
ERAL TRADE COMMISSION 


The business world, well aware of the 
‘Lent to which defective cost account- 

» methods prevail, is alert to promote 
‘storms. A few years ago the Federal 
rade Commission initiated an effort to 
helpful in this direction and applied 

.o the Congress for funds to carry it on. 
As these were not given the movement 
ged, but, as a result of the commis- 
‘on’s enforced studies and as a by- 
Product of its war work, that effort may 
vc.l be profitably and economically re- 
med, If the earlier effort of the com- 
‘ussion could have gone forward before 
the war the Government would have 
Seen repaid many times over during the 
war thru making it possible to ascertain 


costs much more expeditiously and 
cheaply, : 








BEST MINDS WORK ON COST 
SYSTEM . 


During the last 10 years the best ac- 
counting brains in the country have 
been devoting a great deal of time to 
the perfection of general laws or rules 
which will give the desired results with 
the least effort and expense, and the out- 
come of their work is what is known as 
a ‘‘cost system.’’ This provides not 
only for the determination of the 
amount of each element of cost properly 
chargeable to each job or operation, 
but also provides for an improved meth- 
od of bookkeeping which causes the 
books to reflect at all times the true 
financial and industrial condition of the 
business and renders possible the prepa- 
ration of monthly statements of condi- 
tions, as well as complete monthly state- 
ments of financial and factory opera- 
tions. 

There are, generally speaking, but two 
distinct methods of manufacture. Each 
requires a cost system a little different 
in detail but identical in fundamental 
principles. The first of these is used in 
a business where every order is a sepa- 
rate article of manufacture, very often 
made to order, and the selling price 
fixed before work is started; and the 
second is used in a business where the 
output consists of one or more articles 
which are being continually produced. 
For convenience we will designate the 
cost systems applicable to each as the 
**Job Cost System’’ and the ‘‘Continu- 
ous Production System.’’—FEDERAL 
TRADE COMMISSION; ‘‘Fundamentals 
of a Cost System for Manufacturers.’’ 

















that a certain lumber trade journal in 1915 char- 
acterized them as ‘fa modern declaration of inde- 
pendence.” 


Says Piner’s Conspired to Control Market 


Reference is made in the ‘‘summary’’ to 
the antitrust suit filed against the old Yellow 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association in Missouri 
in 1914. Immediately following this reference, 
the ‘‘summary’’ says: 


As a result of this decision, the present associa- 
tion was formed in 1915, and within a few months 
after its formation its leaders were busily engaged 
in a movement not only to curtail production but 
to advance prices. As a result of a meeting on 
April 20, 1915, the southern pine manufacturers 
put advanced prices into effect and also began to 
curtail production. In September, 1916, Charles 
S. Keith invited four of his principal competitors, 
who had control of the bulk of the control of the 
stocks on hand, to raise their prices. This group 
had led in curtailing production and had accumu- 
lated heavy stocks in an effort to hold the market. 
Mr. Keith’s invitation was accepted. 

This is one of several specific charges made 
by the commission in its ‘‘summary,’’ which 
would seem to be a studied effort to force the 
Senate committee into an investigation of the 
industry. 


AN ANSWER TO THE COMMISSION’S 
CHARGES 

New Or.ueEANs, La., Feb. 21—The attack 
upon the Southern Pine Association, delivered 
last Saturday from Washington by the Federal 
Trade Commission, drew prompt and spirited 
reply from H. C. Berckes, assistant to Secretary- 
manager Rhodes, Mr. Rhodes being out of the 
city, attending the meeting of the Georgia- 
Florida Saw Mill Association. 

In answer to the trade commission’s charge 
that the Southern Pine Association had initiated 
the ‘‘Own Your Own Home’’ campaign of 
1919, to stimulate demand and boost prices. 
Mr. Berckes produced a letter from the Federal 
Department of Labor, dated Jan. 7, 1919, in- 
viting the association to join in the movement 
already initiated by the department. The let- 
ter read: 

We are starting an “Own Your Own Home” 


movement, basing it on the codperation of the build- 
ing and loan associations, and it is remotely pos- 
sible that we may be able to aid the latter by 
legislation which will make any collateral nego- 
tiable: This would supply sufficient funds for home 
building. We would like to have one of your 
people so well acquainted with this matter that 
he will be able to present it to the annual meeting 
of your association. 

‘¢The Southern Pine Association has in its 
records,’’ Mr. Berckes continued, ‘‘ other docu- 
mentary evidence showing conclusively that 
this movement was initiated by the Department 
of Labor and that the department, thru 8. L. 
Kerwin, assistant to its secretary, and others, 
invited the codperation of the Southern Pine 
Association in this work, to the end that they 
might bring about a much needed revival of 
building to take care of the housing shortage.’’ 

Press telegrams today carry reports from 
Washington that a civil suit to dissolve the as- 
sociation will be filed by Government attorneys 
before a Missouri Federal court. Mr. Berckes 
declined to comment upon this report, explain- 
ing that no statement could be issued until the 
receipt of detailed information regarding the 
bill of complaint and the return of Secretary- 
manager Rhodes, who will arrive home from 
Florida later in the week. 


UNABLE TO CONTROL PRICES 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
New ORLEANS, La., Feb. 24.—Secretary- 

Manager J. E. Rhodes announces that a meet- 
ing of the Southern Pine Association directors 
will be held at the Congress Hotel, Chicago, on 
Tuesday, March 1, to formulate a reply to the 
charges filed by the Department of Justice in 
the Federal court at St. Louis. It is under- 
stood that the directors may also prepare for 
submission to defendants named in the suit, 
some plan of defense which will avoid a too 
cumbersome multiplicity of counsel. 

Regarding the Government allegations and 
the effect of the suit upon the association ac- 
tivities, Mr. Rhodes said: 

The asssociation maintains twelve departments, 
only one of which is complained of in the suit 
filed at St. Louis. Irrespective of what decision 
is made in regard to the compilation of statistics, 
the other departments must continue to function. 
The compiling of these statistics is in no way the 
most important function of the association. The 
most important functions are the inspection and 
grading of lumber. 


With respect to the compilation of statis- 
ties of lumber business done during the last 
week, he pointed out that the New Orleans 
Cotton Exchange employs an expert for this 
very purpose, and that banks do the same 
thing. Reiterating his declaration that the 
association has not and does not intend to 
regulate prices or control production in any 
manner, he added: 

As a matter of fact, pine lumber today is selling 
below what it costs to manufacture it. If the asso- 
ciation were able to control prices, does anyone 
believe this situation would exist? 





MANY BUSINESSES NOT PROFIT- 
ABLE 


A large proportion of manufacturers 
are not making the money they should. 
A great number of them are actually los- 
ing money. 

The purpose of conducting a busi- 
ness is to make money, and the only way 
to make money is to sell something for 
more than it costs. The first essential, 
then, is to know the cost. It is the be- 
lief of the commission that the small 
margin of profit existing in so many of 
our industries is due to the ignorance on 
the part of manufacturers of what their 
goods actually cost to produce. This 
ignorance causes them to make unprofit- 
able prices, which the manufacturer who 
does know his cost is forced to meet to 
a large extent—FEDERAL TRADE 
COMMISSION; ‘‘Fundamentals of a 
Cost System for Manufacturers.’’ 
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A Study of Conditions in the Community and of Selling Strategy 
Prepares for Advertising That Wins Confidence and Gets Results 


Advertising has got pretty well out of the 
patent medicine classification these late years 
and is recognized as something that has to be 
prescribed for specific ailments. Lumber re- 
tailers were perhaps a little slow about recog- 
nizing its value and learning how to use it, 
but in these latter days they have come pretty 
well to the front. The specimen ads that 
are reproduced from time to time in the 
AMERICAN LLUMBERMAN are put forward as 
evidence in the case. Retailers are learning 
that advertising must be fitted in as part of 
the big selling machine. It isn’t a bull pup 
that can be turned out with the admonition 
to ‘‘sic ’em,’’ in the confidence that it will sort 
out the right object of attack and do the right 
thing by it. Advertising has to be woven in 
with sales policies. 


Found Silo Prospects Interested; Sales Slow 


Here is an illustration. The fact that it is 
several years old and that it may not fit in 
exactly with the needs of all lumbermen need 
not destroy its value as an illustration. A 
certain retailing outfit in a farming country 
decided it wanted to sell silos, and that to 
make the new side line worth while it must 
sell a good many silos. It also decided that in 
putting this thing over it could afford to spend 
about one year in educating the trade. The 
manager found that not many lumbermen 
were making a success of their silo selling 
efforts. The way the situation usually worked 
out was something like this: The lumberman 
carried silos and advertised them more or less, 
but the farm customer felt a little uneasy 
about rushing up and investing in something 
new that would necessarily force a change in 
his methods of conducting his farm business. 
He nibbled and hung back and waited for the 
dealer to educate him up to the value of this 
bit of contempt. The dealer usually un- 
dertook this cheerfully and made slow but 
sure progress. But the farmer still delayed 
buying, thinking that the dealer was right 
there all the time, ready to supply the silo 
when the farmer got good and ready. 


Sowed Idea; Swifter Worker Reaped Harvest 


When this ‘‘ good and ready’’ state had been 
pretty well reached, along would come an 
agent for an out-of-town concern. He of ne- 
cessity was conducting a whirlwind campaign 
with some fetching talking points that stuck 
hard into the farmer’s mind. It was a case 
of take it or perhaps never get it, for the 
agent was going out of the neighborhood in 
three days, not to return for another year. 
The slow educational process carried on by 
the local dealer had had its preparatory effect, 
and in a majority of cases the farmer bought 
of the agent. Quite naturally the local dealer 
got tired of planting and cultivating the silo 
idea only to have an outsider come in and 
harvest the crop, so in many cases he was 
discontinuing this side line. 


Decided He Would Secure Crop for Himself 


The dealer in question decided that there 
must be a way of carrying the campaign thru 
to harvest. Other dealers told him it would 
be out of the question for he was right there 
in the town 365 days in the year and because 
of that fact he couldn’t force the issue to the 
point of compelling an out and out decision 
at any one time. This dealer thought he could 
and set out to do it. 


Devises Special Offer to Stir Buying Action 


During the winter he started an advertising 
campaign of sufficient size ta,get the attention 
of his customers. He explained the value of 


the silo on the farm, told about the desirable 
points of the kind he proposed to sell and then 
outlined the manner in which he intended to 
make the sale. By knowing in advance ex- 
actly how many silos he could handle he would 
be enabled to place a complete order with the 
manufacturer for that number and thus could 
give the customer the benefit of the saving 
which results from large quantity sales. So 
after due preparation he was going to hold a 
one day sale of silos. He would sell none 
before that date and none following it until 
the sale date that would come along a year 
later. This one day sale was to take place on_ 
an announced day in February. 


Sales Plan Built on Knowledge of Market 


By setting the date in February he got well 
ahead of the traveling agent, for this person 
does not usually come around until summer. 
But if a community is given fair advance no- 
tice of such a sale the farmers can make up 
their minds in February just as well as they can 





“This stamped the wise ones” 


in July whether or not they want this kind of 
equipment. In February all the crop is har- 
vested, and in normal years much of it is 
sold; and by that time a man has decided 
what acreage he can best handle during the 
following season. In fact if he decides for a 
silo in February, he can make his farming 
plans to fit in with the use of a silo. 

The advertising went forward vigorously, 
and on the appointed day canvassers covered 
the territory. They didn’t have to do much 
explaining, for all this had been done by 
advertising in the local papers and by means 
of circular letters. The first year some of the 
farmers were skeptical about the announce- 
ment that no silos would be sold after this 
date. It didn’t sound like a lumber dealer. 
Of course he’d sell a silo any time to anybody 
who had the money to pay for it. Retailers 
always did business that way. This scheme 
was clever, but it wasn’t going to take any- 
body in. 

Wins Confidence by Sticking to Plan 


However, the first sale brought in a satis- 
factory volume of business, and then the 
dealer set himself to the task of educating 
those customers who had held off. They began 
straggling in and saying they’d changed their 
minds and wanted a silo, so the dealer could 
just include their order. This was the chance 
he was looking for. He was mildly regretful 
and in no sense nasty; but he explained care- 
fully that he had tried to make it clear in his 


advertising that orders would be tak: 

only one day. The reason was that by si 

in a quantity order to the manufactur 
could get the benefit of a low price, and 
small ofders would have to be at a hi: 
price. His was a one-price business, a) 

didn’t care to make any exceptions to 
rule; so he would not accept any furth: 
ders. The big order had been sent t 
manufacturer at once, and the silo eam; 
was definitely over until the following wi 


Cures Some of Buyers’ Procrastination 


This stumped the wise ones who knew | vey 
could buy a silo of this dealer at any ‘ime 
regardless of his announced policy. Doubtless 
it made some of them hot, and presumably a 
few went elsewhere and bought silos. [ut 
when the shipment came in during the next 
summer and was delivered to the individual 
farmers the dealer got quite a bit of highly 
valuable publicity. The silos were of excel- 
lent quality and had been sold at a reasonable 
price. The new owners were well satisfied and 
told their neighbors so. 


Next Silo Sale Brings Far Greater Results 


During the following winter the cam) 
of advertising was repeated during a 
weeks, and then the second one-day sali 


“held. The second sale went away abov: 


first, and there was no argument about \ 
ing a little while to think it over. Th: 
perience of the previous sale had struck 
No exceptions had been made before, an 
seemed plausible that none would be mule 
this time. The silo sale had taken its p 

as an established feature of the business. 


Advertising That Sticks and Makes Impression 


We have mentioned this incident for a 
cial purpose. We wonder if we can mak: :t 
clear. There are a good many kinds of a: 
tising, all of which are useful in varying ‘c- 
grees. But so nearly as we can tell the ad 
tising that sticks and makes the most im) 
sion is the kind that is associated with de! 
leadership and that predicts facts that 
be checked up. These two things are 
always the same and may best be consid: 
separately. Let’s begin with the second 
first. 

The grocer can print a display ad Fr 
night listing specials and bargains for the » 
day. Everybody who reads this list kn 
that he can go the next day and buy at 
price listed. But if the grocer states in 
ad that the wise housewife will buy a |: 
quantity of canned goods, since these thi 
are certain to be searce and will sell a 
higher price, the housewife is not so co: 
dent. She wonders whether it is true or » 
It is a prediction about the future, and ‘ 
grocer with his wholesaling and jobbing « 
nections is in a better position to know * 
truth about this matter than is the ordin: 
person whose business lies along other lit: 
But the reader is likely to wonder whether * 
dealer wishes to tell the truth or whethe: 
slump in the market is due and is about 
catch the grocer overstocked with high pri: 
stuff. Whether or not she believes the : 
will depend largely upon the reputation * 
dealer has for telling the truth in such matte: 
Accurate Building Advice Wins Confidenc: 

The lumber dealer during this period © 
called upon even more than the grocer ‘ 
make an estimate of future price trends. “* 
he is asked if there will be enough cemeii' 
shipped to justify starting a job at some time 
in the not distant future that can’t be con: 
pleted without a certain amount of this stuff. 
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ore often he is asked rather vague and 
1 questions about the advisability of 
ng now or waiting, and his answers to 
questions in his talks with customers or 
ting his ads are going to be important. 
accuracy is important to the question- 
or it helps them decide their building 
ms; and it is important to the dealer, 
establishes or wrecks his reputation for 
telling. 


c Esteems Giver of Dependable Advice 


st customers, I imagine, have the feeling 
i. merchant’s answers to such questions are 
ys dictated by his own immediate self- 
ist. But such is not always the case. 
Realm chronicled quite a number of cases 
ummer of retailers who had advised their 
mers to postpone building if they could. 
disregard whatever may be our opinion 
ch a policy in relation to the general wel- 
of the lumber industry, we will not be in 


qc 


or not a dealer ought ever to discourage build- 
ing. There is too much to be said on that sub- 
ject for us to take the space or to make the 
effort to do it correctly at this time. But we 
mention it to indicate that the dealer who gets 
the reputation for telling the truth even when 
it goes against his immediate interest is going 
to be believed when he gives advice that will 
make for his own immediate profit. Stop and 
think of it now. How many merchants do you 
know, dealing in lines other than lumber, whose 
advertising is accepted as 100 percent reliable 
when they advise their customers to buy at 
once before prices advance or stocks are ex- 
hausted? Is the list very long? We hope it is, 
but we are afraid it isn’t. Why is it that so 
much advertising of this character is accepted 
by the public with a grain, or a peck, of salt? 
We don’t believe it is because all these adver- 
tisers are liars or that they are considered liars. 
It is because so few of them bring any imagi- 
nation to the task of writing their ads. They 


THE FACTS ABOUT 
LUMBER PRICES 


A 


‘eo 


The a! 


doub + 


For Several Months Past the Price of Lumber Has Been Gradually De- 
clining, Until Today Is Is 15 to 35 Percent Lower Than Peak Prices. 


There has been so much said about Lumber Prices, and so many misleading 
statements made, that we feel we owe it to the people of Washington and 
Daviess County to tell you the whole truth about the subject. You will re- 
call that we have not been inclined to do much prophesying about prices, 
but we are now in position to tell you definitely what Lumber Prices have 
been doing, and what the market is NOW. 


The Highest Price that Lumber reached was last February. Not long after 
that time the wholesale market began to decline, very slowly at first, a little 
more rapidly later on, and has continued on the down-grade, until now it 
sonar’ to most experienced lumbermen that the bottom has about been 
reached, 


While we have not advertised price reductions, we began early last Spring 
to cut our prices to conform to the falling wholesale market. At least three 
or four times since then we have made definite price revisions as rapidly 
as justified by our costs. Our last reduction, made early this month, brings 
our prices down to a point approximately one-third less than the highest 
point of last winter. 


We are perfectly frank to say that lumber is not selling at “Pre-War” prices, 
notwithstanding some statements that have been made to the contrary. No 
one who has made the most superficial study of the subject es ie = 
st, eig: 

is a considerable factor in the cost of lumber, and freight rates are approxi- 


go as low as it once was. here are several reasons for this: 
mately double what they were before the war. 2nd, bor and production 
costs, while they will be reduced, are not g- to reach pre-war levels. 3rd, 
The supply of lumber grows less each year, while the demand increases. 


At no time have we been in sympathy with the efforts that are being made 
in some quarters to hold retail prices up to the High Price Level long after 
wholesale prices have been reduced. When the market was advancing re- 
tailers made considerable ‘‘velvet’”’ on the stock they had bought on a lower 
market. Now that things have gone the other way there’s no reason why we 
shouldn’t all take our medicine like men. 


Come on in, folks, the water’s FINE. 


W. M. SIMPSON LUMBER CO. 


WASHINGTON, IND. 


e shows what the W. M. Simpson Lumber Co., Washington, Ind., is doing in advertisements 


to educate the public regarding lumber prices. 


to the standing these dealers have at 
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nt with the persons to whom they 
8 shrewd advice. What would you 
rother, of a clothing merchant who 
ou to wait two or three weeks before 
suit of clothes if, when you did it, 
‘ht your suit at a saving of 25 percént? 
notably surprised and pleased, 
yout You’d think he was apeliow 
»inion carried weight if he could pre- 
things and was willing to do it even 


if it wored against his own profit. 


We are 


> not discussing the matter of whether 


have a shallow notion of what advertising is. 
Too many of them consider it a means for 
boosting Saturday’s sales, with little or no 
consideration for what it may do to the year’s 
sales. It is well known that people grab at a 
bargain if there is likelihood of its being with- 
drawn; so the temptation is to create the idea 
that all sales are bargain sales. The result is 
that before long all advertising done by these 
people has lost its punch. Every statement 
that can’t be positively and immediately 
checked up is discounted. 

It is true that grocers and market men and 


other merchants dealing in small sales can 
prod a little activity into this kind of adver- 
tising by an extra effort, for sufficient repeti- 
tion of a statement will make some people 
believe it, at least in part. But lumbermen 
don’t deal so much in small sales. Conse- 
quently lumbermen, of all merchants, need to 
have the reputation for scrupulous honesty 
in their advertising, and to get it they need 
from time to time to come out with striking 
and attention-compelling statements that 
prove out to be exactly true. It may not be 
logical, but we have a good idea that the 
advertising to the effect that silos would be 
sold only on one day of the year gave the 
public much more confidence in the other state- 
ments that this dealer may have made later in 
his advertising spreads. 


Should Understand the Reader’s Viewpoint 


In other words, we believe that a large 
amount of advertising gets little attention be- 
cause of the fact that it is composed with so 
little care given to the very thing it is sup- 
posed to accomplish. The dealer knows that 
he himself has a definite desire to sell more 
goods; so without taking his eye off of this fact 
he has grabbed a handful of advertising and 
has tried to shoo business into his coop. His 
advertising is lost in the ruck of commonplace 
publicity, first, because he takes little pains to 
build up a reputation for accuracy and, second, 
because he fails to take the trouble of looking 
at it from the standpoint of the man who will 
read it and who is to be influenced by it. 

The other fact we mentioned, that-of a 
definite leadership, is closely connected with 
what we have been saying. The dealer who 
pulled off the silo sales exercised a real and an 
appreciated leadership. He looked at his com- 
munity to see what it needed and selected silos. 
Then he framed up a campaign that if correctly 
managed would give the community silos in 
greater numbers than any other plan that he 
could think of. He put it across and placed the 
silos on the farms of satisfied users. He didn’t 
browbeat or bulldoze or otherwise leave the 
feeling with his customers that they had been 
shoved into something without their full and 
free consent. But when he got thru everybody 
in that community knew about his campaign 
and recognized it for what it was; a useful and 
thoughtful and vigorous piece of mercantile 
leadership. 


Thoughtfulness, Helpfulness Build Business 

The Realm doesn’t advise trying these 
things unless there is a real need for them. 
Manufacturing occasions for making- grand- 
stand plays will get a man in wrong very 
quickly. But occasions present themselves. 
There will be a place for some careful thought 
along these lines during the coming building 
season. Whatever happens, building will not 
be running along like a well oiled machine. 
If the passing stringency has entirely disap- 
peared before spring and mone~ is easy to bor- 
row we will doubtless see a big building cam- 
paign inaugurated. But even so there will be 
more required of dealers than the mere taking 
of orders. Some few dealers, I’m told, are 
longing for a time of easy sales. They are 
waiting until the pressure for houses gets so 
strong that they can say to the public, ‘‘ Now, 
blankety blank, we’ve got you. You have to 
build.’? There may be a situation in which 
dealers with no other policy than this will be 
able to sell lumber. But we suspect that even 
if such a situation comes about their more 
thoughtful and helpful competitors will get 
most of the business. Even if money is easy 
it will be necessary to arrange credits. It will 
also be necessary to plan for the future so that 
the growing practice of sticking something 
together that will do for the present will be 
checked. The house shortage has reached a 
place where a temporary solution is no solution 
at all. The makeshifts will have worn out long 
before permanent building can catch up. We 
may aswell begin now to build for permaneney. 
In accomplishing this the wise dealer will 
pees the chance for exercising a sound leader- 
ship. 

Because we believe so strongly in the value 
of a certain kind of winter advertising to 
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prepare the way for spring building, we want 
to present these general considerations to the 
readers of the Realm. They can’t afford to 
let these winter weeks get away without get- 
ting started on a campaign of sound, creative 
advertising. But because it must be sound and 
creative it can’t be thrown together while the 
newspaper advertising solicitor waits. Better 


lose a few weeks if perchance this matter has 
not yet been thought out, than to start some- 
thing that has little point of destination. 
Select a definite date upon which to launch the 
campaign, decide what points you want to 
make, be sure of facts, be sure of community 
temper and needs, frame up the whole cam- 
paign with the idea that it must insure sound 
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community building and then start it off, 
Does it sound like a hard job? Of coun :c it 
does. And for the simple reason that other 
dealers think it is hard and shrink from ‘ack- 
ling’ it you will have that much bette: and 


bigger chance when you lift your publici! 


of the ruck of commonplace and rather : 


ingless advertising. 
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Worcester, Mass., Feb. 21.—The W. H. 
‘Sawyer Lumber Co., of this city, has two slo- 
gans which it has impressed upon the public; 
namely, ‘‘ Everything in Lumber,’’ and ‘‘Saw- 
yer Service.’’? ‘The slogans are well known in 
Worcester, but the company is even better 
known for ‘‘Sawyer Grit,’’ which has refused 













W. H. SAWYER, SR., WORCESTER, MASS. ; 


Founder and President of the W. H. Sawyer 
Lumber Co. 








to be stopped by obstacles that would truly 
dishearten many men and many companies. In 
Feb., 1918, the office and yard of the company 
were entirely wiped out by fire. The sheds and 
office were immediately rebuilt and then on the 
( emcuati night of Oct. 31 of the same year were again 
wiped out by fire. Both these fires were of incendiary origin. 

In spite of these fires the company went on; ‘‘Sawyer Grit’’ asserted 
itself. In addition to the two fires which did so much damage to the 
plant there have been in the immediate neighborhood eight fires in 
recent years, all of suspected incendiary character. Today the new 
plant stands as a worthy illustration of the grit, courage and business 
ability of W. H. Sawyer, sr., president of the company; W. H. Saw- 
yer, jr., treasurer and general manager, and the employees. It is not 
surprising that when the last plant was built particular attention was 
paid -to the elimination of fire hazard. Each building is divided into 
separate units by means of brick cross walls with concrete webs, and the 
mill building, men’s compartments, yard office, boiler room, shavings 
bin and garage are separate units. As a result, instead of one large 
fire risk the company now has over twenty smaller risks. The open 
sheds are of the overhanging type, but especially designed to give pro- 
tection to the lumber and facilitate loading and unloading in any 
weather. The types of cross or dividing walls employed in reducing 
the fire risk are shown in an accompanying illustration. It will be 
noted in this connection that the fire hazard of the overhanging roof 
is subdivided into the same units as the shed proper. All units are 
connected by fire doors. ; 


William H. Sawyer, founder and president of the company, was 
born in Bath, N. H., in 1843. He is the son of a lumberman and gained 
his first experience in the business at the age of eight, when he assisted 
in bunching shingles in his father’s mill. In 1869, Mr. Sawyer came 
to Worcester and secured a job in the lumber yard of Joseph Chamber- 
lain. In 1871 he established his own business and thus 1921 witnesses 
the fiftieth anniversary of the establishment of the business. Mr. Sawyer, 
alert and with keen vision, was one of the first to see the advantages of 
securing hardwood from Indiana, Kentucky and Tennessee and white 
pine from the North. Today the company handles an unusually wide 
variety of woods, purchasing them from thirty-five States of the Union. 

The W. H. Sawyer Lumber Co. operates a battery of dry kilns in 
which necessary drying is done with the utmost care. Its closed sheds 
protect the kilns entirely and in these sheds are the hot rooms where kiln 
dried lumber is moved from the kiln and stored. Kiln dried flooring 
is unloaded from the car to the hot rooms and loaded from the hot rooms 











PLANT DESIGNED TO ELIMINATE FIRE HAZARI: 





to trucks under.cover. In this way the company is able to de.ver 
absolutely dry finish which will not shrink or warp when in place on 
the job. 

One of the accompanying illustrations shows the office and a part 
of the plant as well as some of the company’s trucks and a team. At- 
tention is directed to the manner in which the lumber is loaded on the 













































































































One of the overhanging open sheds of the W. H. Sawyer Lumber Co. Note 
the cross walls which divide the plant so that instead of one large fire 
hazard it now has over twenty small ones. These dividing walls come 
out as far as the overhang of the roof and divide the roof hazard in’: 
as many risks as the shed proper. The above illustration is interest 
in that it also shows how the shed was built to take full advantage 
the sloping nature of the ground 
































wagon and on two of the trucks. This method of loading and the 
of a roll permit the dumping of the lumber without injury. The W. 
Sawyer Lumber Co. also operates a complete planing mill. 




















BANKING ORGANIZATION COMPLETED 


New OrLEANS, La., Feb. 21.—Final orga 
zation of the Federal International Banki 
Co. of New Orleans, a $7,000,000 corporat: 
organized by southern bankers under the Ei 
law, was completed at a meeting of stockhold: 
here last week. Archibald Kains, chairman 
the board of the American Foreign Bank: 
Corporation of New York, was elected preside: 
T. J. Caldwell, vice president of the Fort Wo 
National Bank, was named vice preside. 
Haynes McFadden, of Atlanta, publisher of t' 
Southern Banker at Atlanta, was continued nl 
temporary secretary, and A. F. Jennings as 4 
sistant secretary. It was announced at tl 
meeting that the Federal Reserve Board had is- 
sued its final certificate authorizing the com 






























The office of the W. H. Sawyer Lumber Co., the dry kilns and part of the plant together with some 
of the company’s: trucks and a wagon loaded with lumber ready for delivery. Note the novel and 
ingenious manner in which long material is handled not only on the trucks, but on the horse 


wagons of the company. 





This permits the quick dumping of long lumber 





pany to start active business. ast ; 

Lumber exporters are taking active interes! 
in the operations of this Edge law bank and ar 
studying its methods as they might apply to for- 
est products shipped abroad. 
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Selling Odds and Ends’ 





_ 


Tho subject is an old one, but the fact still re- 
mains that odds and ends of stock do accumulate 
around the best regulated of yards. The yardmen 
may not always be at fault. Probably the buyer, 
shipper, the contractor or consumer may have been 
in error when placing or filling orders. The dealer, 
however, usually finds himself taking over the 
stoc} 

I think I am safe in saying that you will find 
more old and dead stock in the yards of the dealers 
who think they have to carry every item in the 
standard catalog and wholesale price list in order 
to do business ; or in those of the dealers who cater 
to and run after the inexperienced contractors— 
rather than in the yards of the dealers who take a 
lumberman’s training course and have the con- 
traciors and consumers coming to them. 

Whatever may have been the cause of the accum- 
ulation of odds and ends, the fact remains that 
somebody’s good money is tied up. It costs 12 
to 20 percent to carry this class of stock, and that 
of course compounds as time goes on. 

It does not require any further figuring to show 
how necessary it is to clean up odd stock and 
keep it cleaned in order that a yard may show up 
to its best advantage. 

The time to begin cleaning up is just as soon as 
you return home from this convention. “Procras- 
tinution is the thief of time.” It will not pay to 
wait. Do it now while the higher retail price will 
allow for rehandling the old stock. 

I will now endeavor to show you a few practical 
ways in which some dealers have succeeded in 
cleaning their stocks. Do not think for a moment 
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would presume to tell you how to move 
r standard stock that has accumulated under 
nt conditions. My subject deals almost en- 
with odd, damaged and dead lines. 


w to Remanufacture Old Style Patterns 
here have been distributed thru the audience 
! seale cuts of these plates. They are num- 

and the numbers will be referred to during 
1k 


Plate 1 you will find five cuts of old style 
trim which with a simple process of remanu- 
ring have been turned into novelty sidings. 
' cut, No, 450, is a piece of molded base, the 
' which has given way to the plainer finishes. 
ply planing the irregular top edge and small 
and running a shiplap joint on the bottom 
very attractive siding is made. This siding 
icularly adapted to a bungalow where siding 
* part way up to a belt and finished above 
Shingles, or on a large house where the width 

not as noticeable, 
Pate is No. 350, a step down casing often used 
or <i inside trim with a back band. It is the 
Simplest of all to convert into a siding as it needs 
only the bottom groove plowed out the same width 
Bong thickness of the top section. Here is a 
It ee ® garage on which this siding was used. 
pe ctean ed the owner immensely. She was a lady 
Weetere’s delivered at annual convention of the 
an nm Retail Lumbermen’s Association (of 
a) at Winnipeg, Man., Jan. 26, 27, 28, 1921. 








[By H. B. Armitage, Edmonton, Alta.] 


and was the only one in town that had siding just 
that style. 

No. 360 is regular stock 5-inch bullnose casing, 
the kind you do not usually have to remanufacture 
to dispose ‘of, unless it has become stained or 
spoiled or was a poor grade. There was a mill 
(away out west) that ran a large quantity of this 
stock out of the best clear cedar shortly after it 
became fashionable in fir, finding no orders coming 


. Ready Cut Bridging 
2. Porch Posts—™% Base & Cap 
3. Odd Windows 

. 2x4” & 2x6” Barge Boards 


in for it, this mill piled it away in the back of its 
shed. One day a sleepy retailer came along on 
his way to the Coast and bought the lot at a very 
low price. He didn’t have the nerve to ask the 
millman to rerun it for him, but had it done as soon 
as it reached his home town. He made enough on 
this one item to pay his expenses to the Coast and 
back, and gave his customers a real snap. 

No. 882 is an apron, or back member plate rail. 
It, too, can be easily converted into a siding with 
an ordinary block plane. 

No. 358 used to be the most popular inside casing 
made. Today about the only place you find it is 
stowed away in small lots on the top deck of a 
lumber shed, eating itself up with carrying charges. 
A line-yard company out West looked over its inven- 
tories and found it had enough of this No. 358 
casing to side a house if remanufactured. It 
ealled it all in, made it into siding and sold it 
within a week. It raised a very dead line to a real 
live one at a small cost and got its money out of it. 

No. 451 shows a 10-base with a 5-inch clear 
taken off the botttom and the top molded part run 
to siding to match the No. 450 in 8-inch. 

Here are samples of several other casings and 
odd stock that have been run to siding. Even a 
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5. Drop Siding Sheathing 
. Short Siding Above Panel Spaced 
. Molded 8-Inch Siding Below 


41%4-inch bed mould makes a nice siding with very 
little work and waste. 

Do not think in offering your customers this 
class of stock or having it specified in their plans, 
that you are putting something off on them that 
will not be appreciated. Remember that the ma- 
terial this old style finish was run from was the 
best that could be procured from the British 
Columbia trees. If you give a customer his choice 
he will usually take these novelty sidings in prefer- 
ence to the regular stock patterns. 

It is not necessary to send small lots-of this kind 
of stock to a factory or planer to have it rerun. 
Any handy man with a small jack plane and a %- 
inch block plow can run a good deal of it during 
his spare time. If a strip of lattice or parting 
stop is tacked along the face of the piece being 
worked, the depth of the 
groove required, a good 
even job can be done. A 
Stanley combination plane 
is a very satisfactory tool 
for working any of these 
patterns with. Guide strips 
are not required, as the 
Stanley is equipped with 
gage pieces. 

While we are dealing 
with sidings I should like 
to suggest to any of you 
who have an overstock of 
short V joint that you have 
the association’s service 
department make you a 
plan of the next small cot- 
tage you are asked to 
figure on, showing shingles 
about half way up the 
walls, then a 6 or 8-inch 
belt with drip cap, and from there to the plate 
place V joint vertically. If there is an unbroken 
gable end, run a narrower belt, even with the plate 
line, and finish above it with V joint as well. Stain 
the shingles dark brown, paint the body cream and 
trim light brown or white and I am sure you will 
please the most fastidious customer. 


Working Several Odd Lines Into House Designs 


Plate No. 2 shows the elevation of a bungalow 
into which has been worked several odd lines of 
stock. First, ready and cut bridging, which will 
be dealt with more fully later. Second, porch 
columns that were not salable in their original 
lengths owing to the bottoms having. become 
cracked thru exposure to the wet. The tops how- 
ever were good and were used in this manner and 
nearly their full value realized. 

Next notice the facia or barge board. There is 
often difficulty in supplying just the right width 
and length in 14-inch or 2-inch material for this 
purpose. A very neat and attractive facia can be 
made up by the use of a 2x6 above and a 2x4 
below. A piece of panel or crown mold can be 
used on the upper edge of the 2x6 to receive the 
projecting edge of the shingles, while any of a 
dozen different moldings can be used to cover the 
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joint between the two pieces. In this case a piece 
of No. 503 partition cap was used. 

Another unusual feature is the sheathing of the 
projecting roof and cornice with drop siding, the 
molded side down instead of V joint, which is 
usually used. It is often a convenient way of using 
up odd lots and short lengths of drop siding. A 
poorer grade can be used for this purpose than 
could be put on the walls. 

The mold in the siding will leave a small opening 
between the rafter and sheathing, this can be easily 
overcome by mixing equal quantities of fiber plaster 
and sand and filling these along the rafter from the 
inside. A half pail-of plaster and half an hour’s 
time will do it. 

The siding below the belt is made from 8-inch 
molded base; that above being short lengths of 
narrow angle rustic, 

* In paneling short siding as shown on this plan 
do not attempt to put the upright pieces on first 











Miter Box 2x2-Inch Bridging 2x4-Inch Bridging 
(30 to a bundle) 


and cut each individual piece of siding to fit be- 
tween but start at one side with an upright, then 
after cutting the siding to lengths in bundles pro- 
ceed to fill the space, then butt another upright to 
the siding ends, and so on. In this way shorts 
can be put on just as quickly as long lengths. 

It is surprising how many carpenters and con- 
tractors there are who refuse to accept short 
lengths of siding on their jobs, but at the same 
time cut about half of their long lengths into shorts 
as soon as they start to put it on. If in laying 
out a building the designer will place his openings 
at distances so that the standard ijengths of shorts 
will fit between without waste we would have our 
carpenter friends insisting on at least a percentage 
of shorts in every delivery. In arranging the open- 
ings with this in view there would never have to 
be a variation of more than 1 foot made, and that 
would not usually make much difference inside the 
building. 

The spindles shown on the porch side were cut 
from the centers of aged balusters that were not in 
fit condition for inside finish work but were quite 
all right when painted outside. 

Utilizing Sash and Door “Stickers” 

Taking the present price of glass as a basis 
there is probably more money tied up today ia 
odd sized windows and sash than in any other one 
line of dead stock, and they are possibly the hard- 
est things to get the money out of. 


On plate No. 3 you will notice several designs 
in which combinations of odd sash and parts of 
windows are shown. Some trouble might be ex- 
perienced in selling at the regular price a 2-light 
window, 24x32, or an odd sash or transom, 46x20, 
but by making a combination of the two you have 
a very nice window as shown on first cut to the 
right on plate No. 3. In this style of window the 
lower sash may be made stationary and the tran- 
som hung, or the transom stationary and the lower 
sash hinged in casement style. 

The window on top and to the left of plate No. 
83 is made in a triple mullion frame out of three 
18x24 check rail windows. This size and similar 
sizes of windows do not usually sell very fast, 
unless you can get them going in bunches to fill 
openings like this. This style can be improved in 
appearance by placing a wider window of the same 
height in the center and the two narrower ones 
on each side. 

There are various styles of dormers placed on 
buildings. These lend themselves more readily 
than any other part of the building to the using 
up of odd sash and windows. 

I know some lumber yard managers (who have 
taken the lumbermen’s training course) that made 
a list of their odd sash and windows and spent a 
little of their spare time working out combinations 
such as appear on plate No. 3. They then made a 
proper sketch and had it blueprinted and sold the 
stock from it. 

A line-yard company in Alberta used this means 
of- cleaning up odd windows. It made complete 
lists of all stock on hand with the quantities of 
each size and at which yard it was located. It 
allowed the agent a small commission on every 
sale he made of odd stock. é 

Of its doors, it had all the odd styles shipped 
into one central yard, and added to this a bankrupt 
factory stock of several hundred, composed of seven 
different kinds. It made a small blueprint, a copy 
of which I have here. One of these with a com- 
plete list of styles and sizes was sent to each yard 
with instructions for the agent to sell from it 
rather than from the regular catalog. It was en- 
tirely successful. 

After making an honest effort to substitute, or 
create, openings for your dead window stock, if 
you find you have failed buy some unglazed barn 
or cellar sash, remove the odd size glass from the 
dead stock, and cut and glaze it into the open 
ones. It will pay if you do it now before the 
price of glass comes down too far. 

In removing glass from old sash where the putty 
has dried, place the sash on a solid bench or table 
and drive the sash pins thru the top rail, raise it 
up and out at one side, then spread the two side 
rails and draw the glass up. You will have 
much less breakage and save a lot more time than 
if you try to dig or scrape the putty and brads 
out. 

In the bankrupt stock mentioned above there 
were about two hundred leaded and copper lights. 
Thru the medium of the service department two 
special plans were made for customers and in them 
were included sixty of these lights. That may be 
hard for some of you to believe and for fear you 
wouldn’t I’ve brought photographs of the bunga- 
lows. Many of these were used in combinations 
like those shown on plate No. 3. 


Stocking Trim in Bundles Eliminates Waste 


In the lower right-hand corner of plate No. 3a 
is shown the inside trim (bundled) for a window 
opening, and on plate No. 5 the same for inside a 
door. This is not a new idea, but it’s surprising 
how few there are who make use of it. Outside 
frames have been sold in knock down form for 
years. It is even more advantageous to sell inside 
trim this way, because it does away with consid- 
erable waste and the trouble so many have in 
supplying the long lengths. This is another case 
where long lengths are usually ordered and imme- 
diately cut to shorter ones. In stocking trim in 
bundles it is not advisable to cut to exact lengths 
or miter the cap trim, or to carry every size. Three 
sizes of window trim and two of door usually 
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work out to better advance: One size for windows 
up to 24x24, 2-light; one for 28x28, 2-light; and 
one for oriels. For doors, in a district where the 


carpenters set the jamb and plaster to it, the 
inside frame can be done up in a separate bundle 
from the trim. 

In putting up this trim special care can be taken 


in selecting the grain of the casing and headers 
and that point used in selling. 

If you sell inside trim in bundles instead o! by 
the lineal foot you save time in estimating «nd 
eliminate the chances for mistakes, as you have 


but one amount to carry out instead of seven. 

‘The cost of cutting and bundling is willively 
paid by the consumer, because he knows there 
will be no waste. 


Small Dimension Can Be Cut Into Bridging 


On the top of plate No. 4 is shown the smull 
est piece of common lumber ,that is worked into a 
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job, a simple little piece of bridging. If your 
yard man will with a piece of 2x¢—6’ and iwo 
pieces of 1x6—6’ make a miter box and lay oul a 
cut for an 8-inch joist at 16-inch centers and one 
the same for 10-inch, he will have no trouble in 
using up all the odds and ends of 2x4 that accu 
late on the tops of piles and around the yard. Tiicy 
will sell at a better price when bundled. One by 
fours can be used to advantage in this way, too. 


Odd Balusters and Newels Make Good Fences 


On plate No. 4a is shown the design of a fence 


in the construction of which is used turned bul 
usters and damaged newels, both of which are 1it- 
salable today for the purpose for which they were 
originally intended. The newWel posts are spliced 
to plain 6x6’ posts in the ground. The balusters 
after being trimmed to an even length are secured 
at top and bottom to a 1x2 by nailing thru from 


the outside—this will keep them more secure than , 


toe nailing. The 1x2 strips are in turn nailed to a 
top and bottom rail of heavier material. I ‘0 
not say that every customer is a prospect for a 
fence of this style, but I am sure that if you try 
them all you will easily find enough whom it will 
appeal to, to enable you to move your balusters. _ 

Note that one section of the fence is filled wii? 
balusters of three different lengths set alternately. 
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Tu g Scraps of Hardwood Flooring Into Profit 

Te ‘he right of plate No. 5 is shown a means 
of ig short hardwood flooring or long lengths 
tha re twisted too much to be used as they 
are 

| short iengths that are usually found in the 
ret: vs from a job are not always credited to the 


cus er. They can, however, be turned into 
mé in this manner. If a rug is to be used on 
the ‘ront room floor or linoleum in the kitchen 
the conter can be filled with fir or cheaper flooring 
ani «till give the hardwood effect.. If the flooring 
is different thicknesses, shim or strip up the 


thin to a level with the thicker. 
laid either straight or diagonally. 

te No. 6 shows a colonnade where the good 
top- of damaged porch columns could be used ; also 
a .ce for two or four leaded or copper lights in 
the bookeases or china cabinets below. 


Borders can be 


Training Course Increases Retailer’s Efficiency 


| think I have wearied you enough with odds 
and ends, but before closing I would like to em- 
phasize the means available not only to clean up 
your stocks and keep them clean but also to be- 
come a leader in your line in the district in which 
you live. The medium available is the lumbermen’s 
training course and the association service de- 
partment. These two institutions in the last three 
or four years have raised the efficiency of the lum- 
bermen of Western Canada as a body to a point 
away in advance of any others in the world. 

The services that are available and are being 
rendered by the lumbermen of Western Canada, 
to its residents, are greater than in any other 
place in the world. 

they have long ago proved to their satisfaction 
the truth of the Rotarian motto, “He profits most 
who serves best.” That’s the reason so many are 
advertising service and have prepared themselves 
to zive it. The people of this country want service, 
they are demanding it and are willing to pay for 
the real thing. 

Let us as citizens continue to give the people 
of Western Canada service, even better service 
than in the past if it is possible. 





A Suggestion for Country Retailers 
fhe Wisconsin Bankers’ Association has sent out 
the following notice: 
NOTICE! 
Farm Accounts 


The 


Income Tax 

ie Wisconsin Bankers’ Association has made 

special arrangements whereby a very simple and 

complete farm account book can be secured thru 
bank in the State. 

‘MAY WE SUGGEST that you call on your 
sinker and ask him: 

First: To show you a sample copy of “Farm 
\ccounts Simplified.” The tax commission will 
accept totals from this account book and thus 
save much work in making out tax returns. 

Second: To put you on his mailing list for 

copy of the Banker-Farmer News Bulletin, 
which is distributed monthly by many banks 

Wisconsin. 
Cordially yours, 
J. H. Puelicher, Chairman 
F. K. McPherson 
Henry Mulberger 
Committee on Farm Accounting 
Wisconsin Bankers’ Association. 
The more the farmer knows about business 
''e more he knows about his costs. Thus he 
ins what it is costing him not to have the 
} oper sort of farming equipment and buildings 
ud he is going to want to correct the situation. 
“arm accounting will have just as desirable ef- 
is thoro, careful accounting for retail lum- 
men. Retail lumbermen generally and spe- 
‘ically those whose trade is largely in the 
‘al districts, can well coéperate with the bank- 
crs of their State in the distribution of such 
rature. It might be possible for retailers 
(o arrange directly with the Wisconsin Bankers’ 
‘ssociation thru their bankers, to have printed 
supply of ‘Farm Aceounts Simplified’’ by 
ndertaking to defray the cost. The more farm- 
crs know about banks and the facilities offered 
by bankers the less they will ask retail lumber- 
for credit. 





Seasoning Oak Wagon Stock 


ommercial water spray kiln runs of wagon 

ee stock of southern grown swamp oak in a 
steon condition, conducted in codperation with 
‘2 ainportant wagon manufacturer by the Forest 
‘'roduets Laboratory, show that it is possible to 
“em dry this elass of stock with practically no 
7 except that due to the relatively great 
shrinkage of the wood which takes place in the 
kiln d rying. Apparatus is being constructed for 
an exhaustive study of shrinkage. 








How to Build Business nm Winter 


A month ago in-a small town in Michigan 
business was dead; the manager of the retail 
yard, an alert, bright young man and his as- 
sistant had nothing to do exeept the routine 
work which is always to be fourfd around a 
yard. Today the yard manager and his assist- 
ant are busy, they are getting business and 
every day there is more business in sight. 
And this is how it was done: 

The yard manager looked about and de- 
cided that among other things the farmers 
needed some portable hog houses. So some- 
what over a month ago he built a small 7x8- 
foot hog house of a triangular or ‘‘A’’ shape. 


After carefully taking into account the cost. 


of materials and time spent he found this hog 
house could be sold for $20. Various farmers 
looked at it, and altho they showed interest 
none felt that he wanted a hog house of that 
size or in fact wanted to spend $20 for a 
house. 

The inquiries proved to this manager that 
there was a market for hog houses of this type 
provided they were of the right size to fit the 
farmer’s purse. Consequently he got to work 
and designed a smaller, 6x6-foot hog house, 
using 6-foot flooring for the slanting sides. 
The lumber required to build this hog house 
amounted to $6.80 at retail, the hardware cost 
approximately 50 cents and, therefore, a price 
of $12 was put on a house of this size. 

The yard manager then drove out to see one 
of his farmer prospects and told him of the 
hog house he could furnish for $12. In about 


== 
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This is the kind of hog house made by the Mich- 


igan retailer to sell for $12.. The retailer sold 
three to his first prospect and made a nice 
profit on them 


five minutes he sold this farmer three of the 
hog houses for $35 eash, but his sales did not 
stop there for he found opportunity to explain 
to the farmer that it was a benefit to him to 
use pea size anthracite coal during the warmer 
weather because it held fire better than the 
No. 4 or egg size anthracite and as a result 
sold a ton of this coal at a good profit. Fur- 
thermore the manager found opportunity to 
give the farmer a lot of information about 
shingles, zine coated nails and several other 
things he found the farmer needed. 


When the yard manager got back he set his 
helper to work making the hog houses. This 
man made three hog houses in one day so that 
not only did the yard make a good profit on 
the sale of its lumber, but made a good profit 
ou the wages of the man who made the hog 
houses. . 

The accompanying illustration shows the 
kind of hog house sold by the Michigan yard 
manager. It is so easy to build, so simple in 
detail and yet will be of such material aid 
to farmers that a great many can be sold in 
any community. The house may be built of 
odds and ends or from short lengths especially 
purchased from lumber manufacturers. In 
fact a great deal of short length lumber can 
be worked up into small farm buildings of this 
type and sold at a profit. It is becoming 
more and more necessary for the retailer to 
spread his business over the entire year and 


. 


this is one of the practical ways for him to do 
it. No longer can one depend upon active busi- 
ness for a few months to take care of an equal 
number of months of absolute inactivity. No 
longer can the lumberman hibernate in winter. 

There is a lot of business ready at hand in 
the country and in the city for those who will 
take the time to lay plans for the business and 
then go after it. An illustration of this is 
shown not only in the case of the Michigan 
retailer, but in the experience two years ago 
of a Missouri retailer. The latter was wonder- 
ing what he could do to move lumber during 
the slack months when the idea of a portable 
hog house came to him. He drew a plan,- 
figured a bill and made a sample house and 
then ran an advertisement in his local paper 
which stressed the fact that these hog houses 
were ‘‘just ready to hitch to and take out and 
set.’’ This ad was run two weeks and the first 
Saturday after it appeared between fifteen 
and twenty farmers came to the yard to see 
the hog house. Twenty-two hog houses and 
three chicken. houses were sold as a result of 
this ad. 





Stimulating Interest in Yard Employees 
A middle western retailer writes: 


I would like information on the following: 

1. Realizing that my coal drivers and lumber 
yard employees have a number of personal friends 
who if solicited might give them orders for coal 
which otherwise might go to the fifteen other deal- 
ers in our city, I would like suggestions as to some 
method of making salesmen out of these drivers. 
Should I offer them a commission on all orders 
brought in? Should they be paid for repeat orders? 

2. What is the best method of paying commis- 
sions to line-yard managers in order to increase 
business ? 


This retailer has been advised at some length 
regarding various methods followed by lumber- 


‘men in stimulating and increasing the interest 


of employees in the business. In general the 
employees should be just as much interested, 
just as vitally concerned in the suecess and 
expansion of the business as its head or the 
stockholders. It is not the purpose here to give 
a detailed answer to the questions propounded, 
but it is the purpose to solicit expressions of 
opinion from lumbermen as to how best to solve 
the problems brought up by this retailer who 
operates three yards in a middlewestern State. 





Tendered Complimentary Dinner 

New York, Feb. 23.—James Sherlock Davis, 
president of the Cross, Austin & Ireland Lum- 
ber Co., one of the largest lumber concerns in 
the Metropolitan district, was tendered a com- 
plimentary dinner on the night of Feb. 15 on the 
oceasion of his retirement after three terms as 
president of the Brooklyn Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

Walter Hammit, toastmaster, said that the 
Brooklyn chamber, under the presidency of Mr. 
Davis, had gone farther than was considered 
possible when it was organized three years ago. 
He declared that Mr. Davis had been largely 
instrumental in establishing a spirit of codpera- 
tion among all the industries of Brooklyn and 
that the chamber, from a small beginning, had 
become a powerful organization of 3,000 mem- 
bers. 

A table was set at the banquet for twenty-four 
lumbermen and they comprised many of the 
most prominent men of the trade in the Metro- 
politan district. Mr. Davis is one of the bul- 
warks of the New York Lumber Trade Asso- 
ciation, is in the thick of every fight to improve 
conditions to the advantage of lumbermen and 
is an enthusiast for improved transportation 
facilities. He is a lumberman, of the lumber- 
men and for the lumbermen first, last and all 
the time. 

Mr. Davis was born in Cooleville, Ohio, and is 
a graduate of the United States Naval Acad- 
emy. He resigned from the Navy in 1883, and 
became connected with the Cross, Austin & 
Ireland Lumber Co., and shortly thereafter was 
made vice president and sales manager of the 
company in New York City. He became presi- 
dent of the company in 1904. He was president 
of the New York Lumber Trade Association in 
1904-06. > 
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Forest Conservation Is Theme of Important 


Conference Held in Chicago This Weck 


DUTY TOWARD OUR FORESTS 


On Wednesday, Feb. 23, at a noon luncheon 
by the ways and means committee of the Chi- 
cago Association of Commerce, Col. W. B. 
Greeley, United States forester, addressed 
about two hundred members and guests on the 
country’s timber supply, emphasizing particu- 
larly the urgent need of measures to prevent 
the dangerous depletion of our forests. 

He did not place an estimate on the length 
of time during which the present forests could 
yield supplies at the present rate of cutting, 
but he submitted figures which told the story. 
Cutting is going on with little or no diminu- 
tion; and reforestry work has not yet been 
undertaken on a large scale. The immediate 
result of scarcity is seen largely in increased 
freight bills, beeause lumber must now be 
hauled increasing distances to reach markets. 
For example, twenty years ago Chicago, which 
was and is the largest lumber market in the 
world, paid an average of $3 a thousand feet 
as freight on the lumber entering the city. 
Now the average freight bill is $12 a thousand, 
which is an inerease of 400 percent in twenty 
years. There is no reason to suppose that the 
top has been reached in the sum paid as 
freight on lumber. As more and more of the 
lumber must be cut on the Pacific coast, the 
freight bills will increase. 

Col. Greeley does not believe the remedy 
for dwindling supplies should be sought in re- 
strictions in the use of wood or embargoes on 
exports. Such measures are not necessary, 
and if they were necessary, the situation 
would be unfortunate, for it would mean a 
decline in American industry. The remedy 
will be found in setting idle acres to work 
growing trees. He said the part of the freight 
bill on lumber, now in excess of what it was 
twenty years ago, is enough to reforest 
2,000,000 acres.a year. In the four States, 
Illinois, Indiana, Michigan and Wisconsin, 60 
percent of the cut-over land is idle; and this 
is quite typical of what is occurring else- 
where. : 

The use of substitutes for wood, such as 
cement and steel, does not lessen the consump- 
tion of wood; for the total has gone up or 
remained at a standstill for many years in 
spite of all substitutes. The duty of Amer- 
icans is not to get along with less wood, but 
to provide more of it so that manufacturing 
ean go forward and the standards of living 
maintained. 





PLAN FOREST POLICIES 


Representatives from eight States, and per- 
sons from several other parts of the country 
who were interested in forestry measures, 
met as guests of the Union League Club, Chi- 
cago, at noon Feb. 24, to discuss the Snell bill 
now before Congress. This meeting was called 
and fostered by the Union League Club because 
of its interest in the forestry problem. The 
purpose also was to take up in a general way 
forestry policies for the eight States, which are 
expected to work in harmony and to a general 
purpose in codperating under the Snell bill when 
it becomes a law. 

The State representatives were: F. E. Ja- 
nette, Michigan; R. L. Miller, Illinois; Dr. 
Hermann von Schrenk and F. E. Dunlap, Mis- 
souri; C. L. Harrington, Wisconsin; Prof. C. L. 
Pammell, Iowa; Edmund Secrist, Ohio; Col. 
Richard Lieber, Indiana; W. T. Cox, Minne- 
sota, and Filibert Roth, Michigan. David L. 
Goodwillie, of Chicago, was chairman of the 
noonday meeting. 

The purpose of the meeting was to work 
out a plan by which the States and the Federal 
Government can codperate in forestry work. 
The chief speaker on that subject was R. S. 
Kellogg, of New York, who explained such 
prgress as has thus far been made in forestry 
legislation by Congress, and spoke somewhat 
at length on eodperation between the States 
and the Federal Government. The Snell bill 


served as a text for Mr. Kellogg’s address, 
since a first step in the inauguration of a 
comprehensive policy of forest growing must 
consist in the passage of such a measure; and 
the next step will be action by States whereby 
they shall take full advantage of the assis- 
tance which the bill offers. 

The bill, which was introduced inthe House 
of Representatives Dec. 22, 1920, provides 
total appropriations aggregating $14,250,000 
a year for five years, to be apportioned as 
follows: 


For purchase of lands for national for- 


ES SCO hts eh Ost oe eS DES $10,000,000 
For forest pre@tection ........cssee0% 1,000,000 
For survey of forest resources........ 1,000,000 


For researches in production and util- 


RAN Serre errr ee pe 1,000,000 
Wor ZORSBE UMMA 5. ons .k'5. 8060s << we 1,000,000 
For classification of public lands..... 250,000 


Codperation with States 


The $10,000,000 a year for five years will 
be spent by the Government in the purchase 
of land to add to national forests, and the dif- 
ferent States can not share directly in this 
fund, because land will not be purchased with 
regard to State boundaries; but some of the 
remaining $4,250,000 
yearly may be used in 
those States which com- 
ply with certain terms 
and conditions. Mr. 
Kellogg made a careful 
and detailed explana- 
tion of just what any 
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State must do to receive 
part of the Government 
funds. Such a State 
must see to it that the 
following conditions are 
fulfilled on its part. 
They have been desig- 
nated as the ‘‘twelve 
points: ’’ 

1. That all soil shall be made productive of the 
crop to which it is best adapted or for which there 
is the greatest public need. 

2. That while agriculture and forestry are based 
upon soil production, the methods necessary in for- 
estry and the time involved are so different from 
those of agriculture that forestry demands an 
entirely different form of administration. 

3. That State forest policies shall be initiated 
and carried out in codperation with the national 
Government and with private owners wherever 
and to the fullest extent possible. 


4. That State forest legislation shall establish 
general principles and procedure only and vest in 
a properly constituted and nonpolitical body, acting 
thru technically qualified representatives, the re- 
sponsibility for the fixing of regulations and en- 
forcing them. 


5. That the paramount and immediate considera- 
tion in any forest policy is the creation and mainte- 
nance of effective means for the prevention and 
control of fire on all forest lands of whatever 
ownership, and that every owner of forest land 
shall be required to conduct operations thereon in 
such a manner as to avoid creating a fire menace 
to adjacent property. 

6. That forest surveys, land classification, forest 
research and forest education shall be provided for. 


7. That there shall be such changes and adjust- 
ments in prevailing systems of taxation as_ will 
enable all forest lands to be equitably taxed there- 
under, yet will not discourage the holding of pri- 
vate forest land for future crops. without impair- 
ing local revenues. 

8. That the State, upon request, shall assist the 
private owner of forest lands to make them con- 
tinuously productive thru the preparation of 
working plans, supplying of planting material and 
supervision of silvicultural operations free of 
charge or at cost. 

9. That the State be empowered to take over at 
a fair valuation and administer as part of the 
system of public forests any land,. which, after 
competent examination, is classified as suitable 





only for timber growth, in case the owner refuses 
to avail himself of the opportunities and assistance 


provided by the public to encourage forestry 
private lands. 


10. That the acquisition of forest land } 
State is essential to a sound forest policy. 


11. That all State-owned forests shall be u 
for continuous production, both for direct 1 
in forest products and indirect returns i: 
protection, game and recreation. 


12. That all State-owned forest property 
be capitalized upon the records of the ai: 
trative body so that all expenses in conn« ‘ion 
with the development thereof and returns re- 
from may be accounted for on a business bi to 
the people of the State who furnish the nds 
for the undertaking and enjoy its results. 


In Exchange of Views 


A number of addresses were delivered a: the 
luncheon by men prominent in forestry work. 
Philip W. Ayers, of Boston, spoke for New | ng- 
land and praised the sentiment in that paii of 
the country toward the Snell bill now pening 
in Congress. Mr. Ayers said that the measures 
in that bill are by no means strange to the ))co- 
ple of New England, as they have been acqu:int- 
ed with its general terms for several ycurs, 
their experience with the Weeks’ bill ha\ing 
been along that line in most particulars, and 
he was sure New England was friendly and 
enthusiastic toward the measure. 

Wisconsin was represented by an address by 
Henry ©. Campbell of Milwaukee, who is an 
editor by occupation, but who has shown much 
interest in forestry measures in that part of 
the country and to some extent in the whole 
country. He stated that Wisconsin has lveen 
nearly twenty years carrying on forestry work 
and creating a sentiment in favor of it ani the 
results are now beginning to show. Much re- 
mains yet to be done in that State, but the 
outlook is that the work will be carried o» to 
a successful conclusion by forces now at work 
and to be put to work hereafter. 

Col. Greeley, United States forester, was sot 
on the program for an address at the noon 
meeting, but he responded to a call and told of 
the work now being undertaken with much 
chance for success. He believed that the Snell 
bill would become a law and that it would be 
found a practical measure for forestry, meeting 
the needs of the country at this time and » 
viding ways for carrying the work on inieti- 
nitely and with every success that could be ex- 
pected. 

Proposes Temporary Organization 
Willidm L. Hall, formerly of the Forest % 
ice but now in business in Chicago, explained 
the purposes of the conference to be held atter 
the luncheon. He stated that the object was ‘o 
organize in a temporary way each of the eivit 
States, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Michigan, Illin«' 

Iowa, Missouri, Indiana, and Ohio. He )" 

sented a resolution providing what should 
done to secure a working committee or organ 
tion, if each of these States should take ©} 
the problems belonging to itself and make thi im 
fit in with the general provisions of the Sn! 
bill. Mr. Hall’s recommendation was embod’! 
in the following resolution, which he present 
and it was unanimously adopted: 

Resolutions Are Adopted 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this contcr- 
ence that a comprehensive and codrdinated pn 
of forest conservation and reforestation show 
be adopted by the States here represented. 

Resolved, That there be now organized a ¢eu- 
tral States forestry conference to be compore! 
of the delegates from the several States he-e 
present and that this conference now elect ‘¢ 
following temporary officers to hold office un 
permanent officers are selected: A president, 4 
vice president, a secretary, who with oth 
shall form a temporary executive committee. 

Resolved, That permanent representation °° 
said conference shall include the State fores! 
or other forestry official of each State and five 
other persons, said delegates to be appointe! 
by the governor, and that the permanent officers 
of said conference shall consist of a president, ® 
vice president from each State, a secretary, 
and an executive committee and such additiona: 
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offic-rs as the permanent organization may find 
neccessary. . 

Resolved, That the representatives of the sev- 
erul States here present be requested at once 
to appoint a committee of five to draft a state- 
men’ covering the need of action in forest con- 


servition and reforestation and stating the plan 
of this conference with respect to the same, and 
to present to the governor of the State the re- 


quest for the appointment of delegates to the 
central States forestry conference here proposed. 

Itc it further resolved, That the State forester 
of cach State be requested to advise the tem- 
porary seeretary of the names of the delegates 
ap; ointed from his State and that a meeting 
for permanent organization be held at the Union 
League Club, of Chicago, at the call of the tem- 
porary exeeutive committee after the delegates 
from at least five States have been appointed. 

rhe adoption of this resolution closed the 


noon meeting and the temporary organization 
of the conference was announced with Prof. 
Roth, of Michigan, as chairman. A meeting 


was ealled, in which it was announced that the 
policies already in force in the various States 
would be discussed and suggestions would be 
made for the future. However, this conference, 
it was announced, would work according to the 
general plan, but in accordance with ideas as 
they might be developed around the table. 


Conference of States 


The representatives of the eight States al- 
ready named, with two or three others from each 
of the States, met according to program and took 
up the work of discussing forestry matters for 
the several States. The conference consisted 
of debate and discussion in which practically 
every person in the room took active part and 
had practical suggestions to make along various 
lines. Prof. Pammell, of Iowa, went into de- 
tails in his diseussion of the work done in his 
State for the improvement of forests, for tree 
planting along rivers and lakes, for the estab- 
lishment of parks and, in a general way, to con- 
serve the natural resources of Iowa. A reso- 
lution was passed by the meeting endorsing and 
approving the conservation work done in Iowa 
and holding it up as a model worthy to be fol- 
lowed by other States similarly situated. 


Indiana’s Troubles and Triumphs 


Senator Guthrie, of the conservation com- 
mission of Indiana, spoke of the various de- 
partments of the conservation work in that 
State now under way, accomplished in the past, 
or planned for the future. He told of a 
rather peculiar situation in that State, a situ- 
ation, by the way, which no other member 
ot the conference said existed in his State, 
and it was this: Indiana has plenty of money 
for the present to buy cut-over land and de- 
nuded forest lands, but as yet it had not 
developed any practical way of securing the 
land. He asked those present to suggest the 
proceedings by. which the State might go 
alead and purchase. It was suggested by a 
member of the conference that the State pro- 
ccod somewhat in the manner of the United 
“tates Forest Service in purchasing southern 
\ppalachian land. One obstacle which Sena- 
vr Guthrie found in purchasing lands was 
‘he difficulty of securing them in contiguous 
bodies so they could be properly administrated. 
Some Minnesota delegates believed this was 
in imaginary trouble. 


Method of Raising Money 


mxcept Indiana, nearly every State rep- 
vsented at the conference felt the handicap 

needed funds. Mr. Campbell, of Wiscon- 
» explained in detail how that State has 
‘en able to secure a rather large amount of 
iohey from hunters’ and fishermen’s licenses. 
“\c answer to an objection that the game inter- 
's and fish interests often insist that such money 
‘sed should be spent for the protection and 


nor 





Pagation of game and fish, was that license 
‘ney in some States is expended for forestry 
Purposes without criticism. It furnishes enough 
a beginning and when object lessons 
pointed out as results of forestry 


measures 
hvenios the people are not slow to see the 
advan 


me 


to make 
can be 


ages and to give their assistance freely. 





Missouri Has a Problem 

F. E. Dunlap, of Missouri, spoke of the situa- 
tion in the Ozark Mountains in the southern part 
of that State. Altho it is a mountainous region 
with fertile valleys between, the population is 
larger per mile than in most of the agricultural 
districts of Iowa.- The farmers work in the 
summer time on their farms and in the winter 
time find employment in the woods. But this 
condition is rapidly changing, as the timber 
has been mostly cut out. This region was cited 
as one where practical forestry is sorely needed. 
This is typical of many regions where the people 
have been compelled to move away because the 
timber has failed. 


How Newspapers Help 


More than one speaker at the conference re- 
ferred to the splendid help given the cause of 
forestry and conservation by the press of the 
country. In Indiana in particular this was 
referred to as a great force for good. It was 
found to pay well to cultivate the friendship 
and to secure the confidence of the newspapers 
by assisting them to secure truthful news 
wherever it was possible to do so. The meeting 
was so impressed with this showing that a 
resolution was at once proposed, and passed 
unanimously, that the conference recognized the 
value of the press for educational purposes in 
conservation and recommended a closer alliance 
between the conservation forces and the news- 
papers of the country. 


Question of Salaries 


Spice was thrown into the conference by a 
brief address given by Dr. von Schrenk. He 
stated that Missouri is now about to pass laws 
providing officers for its forest service and 
is at a loss to know what salary would have 
to be paid to a forester. Dr. von Schrenk stated 
that in his opinion a good forester could not 
be secured for less than $6,000 a year, and the 
legislators wrote that sum in the bill. Four or 
five members of the conference, who are per- 
sonally acquainted with salaries paid to State 
foresters, were on their feet at once. All those 
who could give definite figures stated that they 
knew of none going above $3,000 a year. Dr. 
von Schrenk said if he were called up again 
on the subject he would give that information 
to the good legislators of Missouri who are try- 
ing to do the fair thing for the State and its 
resources. 

That brought up a general discussion revolv- 
ing around the question whether high officials 
in conservation work should be paid any sal- 
aries. Most of those who spoke believed that 
a man who is sent out to do good work should 
be paid a good salary for doing it. 


Organizing State Forces 


When the afternoon conference was called it 
seemed to be taken for granted that a committee 
would be appointed for each State to take tem- 
porary charge of its forestry work. The appoint- 
ment of such committees was left to the State 
to make, with the supposition that the delegate 
attending the conference would take the lead 
in seeing that this was done when he returned 
home. The first proposal that each State should 
have a committeeman for each Congressional 
district was not favorably received, because it 
was claimed that such a committee would be too 
large to be workable, therefore, it was agreed 
that a committee of six would be better and that 
this committee could work out a permanent 
organization. A temporary organization which 
will be in effect until a permanent one for the 
eight States is provided, is made up of D. L. 
Foodwillie, president, with W. L. Hall and R. 
KE. Passonage, vice presidents. 

At 5 o’clock the conference of the representa- 
tives of the eight States adjourned to meet 
Chairman Goodwille an hour later for the dis- 
cussion of certain business details which were 
then worked out. 


Evening Meeting 


Dinner was served at 8 o’clock at the Union 
League Club, at which there were addresses 
and after which those who wished to could 
dance. The principal address at the evening 
meeting was by Col. Greeley, of Washington, 


who made a characteristic plea for forestry, 
because the country needs it, and in his opinion 
the means and the machinery of securing this 
end which all devoutedly wish are now within 
our grasp, or apparently so. 


List of Attendance 


Among those present were: 

Ayers, Philip W., Forester, Society for Pro- 
teetion New Hampshire Forests, 4 Joy Street, 
Boston, Mass. 

Budd, Britton I., 1234 Edison Building, Chi- 
eago, Ill. 

Badgerow, H. G., 208 South La Salle Street, 
Chieago, Ill. 

Butler, O. M., Assistant Director Forest Prod- 
ucts Laboratory, Madison, Wis. 

Baker, William B., Secretary of Wood Using 
Industries, 531 Monadnock Block, Chicago, Ill. 

Bush, Clarence A., Reporter the Christian 
Science Monitor, Western News Office, 332 8S. 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

Babbitt, W. A., Chairman, Conservation Com- 
mittee Wood Using Industries, Secretary Na- 
— Wood Turners’ Association, South Bend, 
Ind. 

Burr, W. D., Seeretary, National Association 
of Box Manufacturers, 1553 Conway Building, 
Chicago, Il. 

“we John, 15 South Throop St., Chicago, 
Campbell, Henry C., Assistant Editor, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

Gonn, Donald D., Assistant to President, 
 ewggg Carpenter & Clarke Co., Minneapolis, 

inn. 

Cowles, Henry C., Professor of Botany, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 

Cox, W. T., State Forester Minnesota, St. 
Paul, Minn. 

Carson, William, President Boise Payette 
Lumber Co., Boise, Idaho; Vice President Cali- 
fornia Oregon Lumber Co., Brookings, Ore.; 
Vice President Cascade Lumber Co., Yakima, 
Wash.; President Forest Conversion Co., St. 
Paul, Minn.; Burlington, Ia. : 

Cheyney, E. G., Professor of Forestry, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, St. Paul, Minn. 

Dodge, Edmond, Union League Club, Chi- 
eago, Ill. 

Ph ae, F. W., Union League Club, Chicago, 

Drury, Jack H., Business Editor, American 
Daily Standard, 215-217 W. Superior Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Diercks, O. H., Superintendent of State 
Timber, State Capitol Building, St. Paul, Minn. 

Dunlap, Frederick, Professor of Forestry, 
University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 

Fuller, H. J., Assistant Secretary National 
Hardwood Lumber Association, Chicago, Ill. 

Fentress, Calvin, care Baker Fentress & Co., 
208 South LaSalle Street, Chicago. 

Goodwillie, D. L., Vice President Union 
‘League Club, Chicago. 

Greeley, W. B., United States Forest Service, 
Washington, D. C. 

Gheen, R. T., Field Manager . American 
Wholesale Lumber Association, 620 South 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

Guthrie, W. H., Chairman Department of 
Conservation, 920-29 Lennbe Building, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

Grilk, Louis, Western Manager the George L. 
Dyer Co., of New York, Chicago, Ill. 

Gilchrist, W. A., New York City. 

Harrington, C. L., State Conservation Com- 
mission, Madison, Wis. 

Hall, William L., President Hall, Kellogg & 
Co., Chicago. 

Hole, E.'C., Manager AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
Chicago. 

Hill, Arthur H., Nurseryman, care the D. 
Hill Nursery Co., Dundee, Ill. 

Hart, Mrs. William H., President Illinois 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, Benton, Ill. 

Haynes, Rowland, Director Cleveland Recre- 
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Problems Affecting the Construction Industry 
Are Considered at National Builders’ Annual 


The National Builders’ Supply Association 
held its twenty-second annual convention at 
the Sherman Hotel, Chicago, last Monday and 
Tuesday,-with an attendance of several hun- 
dred members from all sections of the country. 
The feature of the convention was the pene- 
trating discussions of the prevailing housing 
situation and building conditions. 

Following a directors’ meeting which was 
held in the forenoon, the general meeting was 
called to order at 2 o’clock in the afternoon 
by President A. E. Bradshaw, of Indianapo- 
lis, Ind. Addresses of welcome were delivered 
by Charles P. Thompson, president of the Calu- 
met Coai Co., Chicago, in behalf of the build- 
ing supply dealers of this city, and by Fred 
P. Vose, of Chicago, past president of the 
Commercial Law League of America, in behalf 
of the local building interests, and the re- 
sponse was made by Fred S. Beard, vice presi- 
dent and general manager of the Superior 
Sand & Gravel Co., Detroit, Mich. 


The President’s Address 


President Bradshaw expressed his opinion 
that prices of the various building materials 
had now come down as far as is physically 
possible, and that any further reductions in 
costs of building must be expected from labor, 
either thru a reduction in wages or thru in- 
creased efficiency. He described the condi- 
tions in various of the industries represented 
in the membership of the association as none 
too favorable, and declared that the water had 
all been squeezed out of building materials. 
He admonished the public that it would derive 
no consequential benefit from delaying hous- 
ing construction longer, and predicted that 
material prices will rise again if the present 
depression is prolonged and is succeeded by a 
boom in construction, as he thought would be 
inevitable. He said that production is prac- 
tically at a standstill in many of the import- 
ant building material industries, that stocks 
are steadily growing smaller, and_ that 
if incentive for increased production does not 
speedily appear stocks will dwindle to such a 
point that when demand does spring up it will 
find the market virtually bare of supplies. 

The reports of Secretary Frank G. Laird, of 
Indianapolis, Ind., and Treasurer John 
Voelkel, of New Orleans, La., were then pre- 
sented, and were followed by the appointment 
of committees. 


Accurate Costs Guide Administration 


The Tuesday forenoon session opened with 
an interesting and thought-compelling address 
on ‘‘Cost Accounting as Applying to the Re- 
tail Building Supply Business,’’ by G. W. 
Hafner, assistant manager of the system staff 
of Ernst & Ernst, accountants, Chicago. 
Under modern conditions, Mr. Hafner pointed 
out, the great problem of successful business 
management is one of intelligent control. The 
exercise of sound discretion for purposes of 
control presumes an exact knowledge, not only 
of the remotest details of the business under 
direction, but also a clear conception of group 
relations, financial conditions and operating 
results, expressed in terms of asset and li- 
ability, income and expense, gain and loss. 
Employing scientifically correct methods, 
which comprehend every detail of every 
transaction, modern accounting is capable of 
giving advice to the business man. Thru the 
results obtained from the instalation of ade- 
quate and comprehensive methods, a means is 
had of adjusting the technique of financial and 
operative control to the administrative need, 
of discovering points in the administration 
where control is weak or wanting, of in- 
terpreting the facts of business so as to point 
the way to adjustments and changes and 
modifications in activities and organization 
and economic relations. 

Mr. Hafner continued by giving a heart-to- 


heart talk on the subject of proper accoun- 
taney, replete with valuable hints. 


Housing Conditions in America 


Wharton Clay, commissioner of the As- 
sociated Metal Lath Manufacturers, Chicago, 
next spoke on ‘‘ Housing Conditions in Ameri- 
ea.’’ His paper follows practically in full: 

Dr. Copeland, health commissioner for New York 
City, has made two surveys of housing conditions 


. in Manhattan, Brooklyn and the Bronx, one last 


spring, the second in the fall. The first showed 26.2 
percent overcrowding in Manhattan. The second 
showed 38.8 percent. In the Bronx the overcrowd- 
ing had nearly doubled. It had increased in Brook- 
lyn. In the city as a whole it had gone from 19.3 
percent to 26,4 percent. Single family homes were 
found housing from three to five families. Some 
had as many as seven families. Eight-family houses 
were found holding from nine to eleven families. 
Inspectors found twenty-one families living in six- 
teen-family houses, eighteen in ten-family houses, 
thirty-nine in twenty-six-family. units, and so on. 
Chief Inspector Lonergan, summing up the situa- 
tion, declared that the survey had revealed instances 
where each apartment on a floor had been sub- 
divided with a kitchenette in the hall or living 
room or bedroom, and that these subdivided apart- 
ments now bring more rent individually than the 
apartment from which they were made. 

In Manhattan alone there are now more than 
20,000 old houses—seventy-five to one hundred 
years old—that two years ago were abandoned. 
Even the poorest did not live in them. They are 
filthy, crumbling ruins, vermin and rat-ridden, un- 
fit for human beings to live in. Today these squalid 
holes have been brought into use and are-now all 
occupied. They ought not to be considered as form- 
ing part of the city’s housing resources. 

Of the 24,266 apartments built during the last 
four years, it is safe to say that practically none 
of them are open to the man who can not pay over 
$75 a month rent. 

According to the New York Globe, “the popula- 
tion of New York City increased during the last 
ten years 853,000, at the rate of 85,300 a year. On 
this basis 245,900 people were added to the city’s 
dwellers during 1917, 1918 and 1919, a gain of 
81,012 families. To care for these 81,012 families 
during these three years, only 20,253 houses were 
added to the city’s supply. Thus at the end of 
three years there were 60,759 new families for 
which no homes had been built.” 

In Philadelphia there was one new house erected 
for every three additional persons in the popula- 
tion until 1916. Since that time there has been 
but one house for every ten additional people, and, 
as the average family in the cities is not more than 
three persons, we can see that two-thirds of the 
additional population of Philadelphia for the last 
four years has been obliged to double up. 

At the beginning of 1920 there were 121 families 
for every 100 homes or apartments in the United 
States, and it would require 400,000 new homes 
per year, in addition to the losses due to demolition 
and fire, to keep this country even at that level. 
On further analysis it would require 660,000 homes 
each year for the next five years to reduce the con- 
gestion to the prewar level. You all know that 
this has not been maintained, and even the 1919 
estimate of 70,000 dwellings that year has hardly 
been improved upon, so that at tne present rate we 
ean face the assurance that in 1925, unless some 
very great change is made, there will be 129 families 
for every 100 houses or apartments. 

In the city of London alone they are advertising 
publicly that 50,000 houses are needed at once, 
and that there is not money enough in sight to 
build 12,000 houses. Even before the war more 
than 750,000 people were living in London more 
than two in one room, and at the present time 
there are over 39,000 houses in which men and 
women should not be asked to live. : 

The building supply dealer in the small town may 
not feel that he is very much interested in New 
York or Philadelphia, much less London, but these 
cities, on account of the concentration of their 
difficulties, will more quickly see the necessity of 
arriving at a solution, and they will make mistakes 
which the other cities can profit by. 

The law of supply and demand is basic, and every 
solution to our problem must take this into con- 
sideration. The law of supply and demand operates 
not only upon the rental values of property, but 
also upon the prices of materials, the efficiency of 
labor and upon the availability of money at a suit- 
able rate of interest. 


Rent Laws Limit Construction 


The good-intentioned lawmakers of New York 
found that the tenants were being gouged and 
charged high rentals by profiteering landlords, and 
they thought they could correct the situation by 
limiting the rents, and this immediately suff»: ated 
the enthusiasm of new builders, because they ‘ound 
that the profits in building were curtailed to such 
an extent that they could not afford to tal the 
risk of building homes, and money found a more 
profitable employment. Practically all constrvction 
in New York City has therefore been devot:i to 


theaters, warehouses and office buildings, and, with 
the inexorable law of supply and demand, the prices 
of office rentals have been already reduced 2). per- 
cent below the peak of six months ago. In other 
words, nothing will reduce the rental prices but 


more homes. Nothing will solve the housing prob- 
lem but additions to the number of houses availble, 

Architects, contractors and building materi! in- 
terests can not be criticized for the interest they 
take for developing housing in the United States, 
and, regrettable as it may be, we can suspect that 
“alibi” lies in many of the profound arguments that 
are presented by bankers and real estate men when 
they proclaim that it is only the building material 


‘interests and building labor which is holding back 


construction. 

In the Philadelpaia conference of last week, the 
statement was made: “If builders expect war prices 
and war profits, they might as well quit business 
right away.’”’ There is no doubt but that this is 
the truth, but these statements are thrown at the 
building industry as if it were the building in- 
dustry itself which was putting the obstacle in the 
way of increasing the housing facilities. It would 
be the rankest folly for any building material supply 
dealer or any building material manufacturer to 
“bite his nose off to spite his face,” as everyone in 
our business knows that it is only by a large volume 
of sales that dealers or manufacturers can expect 
to profit the most. It is to our interest to keep 
prices just as low as it is possible to keep them, 
and it would be accusing us all of rank folly if we 
would put anything in the way of resumption of 
building. Therefore, the country can depend upon 
the enlightened element of the building material 
industry to improve its own position by small 
profits and quick returns. If any interest in the 
building industry is doing otherwise, it should 
be shown the folly of its way, and if the material 
dealers of any city show a tendency to keep prices 
above the economic level of cost, plus a reasonable 
profit, they should be shown the fallacy of such a 
position by their fellows within the industry before 
an investigation from outside the industry fakes 
the matter into its own hands with spleen and 
vindictive purposes. 


The'Problems of Labor and Money 


On the other hand it is said, that oankers are 
unwilling to increase their loans at the present iime 
until they see a liquidation in labor, and that this 
is the motive behind the policy of holding back 
money from new construction. 

At the recent housing conference of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States, John A. Voll, 
former president of the Ohio State Conference of 
Labor, truly stated: “It is labor that suffers most 
when housing facilities are inadequate to meet ‘he 
living standard of the times, and it is for that rea- 
son that it will do its share to alleviate the sitta- 
tion brought about by the housing shortage.” Labor 
is already liquidating itself and need not go down 
in price if it goes up in output. 

John Greenwell, vice president of the First Penny 
Savings Bank of Philadelphia, stated in the Phila- 
delphia congress: ‘It is poor policy for bankers to 
eliminate one of the best and safest financial in- 
vestments in Philadelphia. I positively recommend 
the bankers support the mortgage situation because 
it is the bulwark of the city.” 

The safety of the whole community is improved 
and stability of every investment is increased. on 
the other hand, an interview was had with officers 
of many of the New York banks. They stated that 
they did not believe there was any housing short: Re, 
and that any measure which would increase ('° 
housing facilities would be unfair toe those Who 
already owned houses or apartments, as their va ues 
would decline. When a legitimate owner—no' 4 
speculator—has seen an increase in his property of 
100 percent in the last four years, should anyone 
make objections to a plan that would reduce tie 
increase to a mere 60 percent? These New York 
bankers stated that they would sm ang = = 

var value of construction. us_ the 
pe I mg A $40,000 on a $100,000 buildins. 
Certainly they can not be doing much to encour: e 
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builc’ ig. They should know that the law of supply 
and mand is also operating in the building ma- 
teri). industry, and that there have been no large 
incre: ses in the facilities for manufacturing build- 
ing terials; that there have been no large in- 
cret in capital put into the manufacture of build- 
ing terials, and that this is the greatest assur- 
ance at either the banker or the building material 
indi -iry can possibly wish to have that prices of 
build ng materials will not decrease to any extent 
thar would warrant anyone in holding off from 
buil In fact, it is probable that building 
coustruction will cost more in the future rather 
tha However, it must be admitted by every- 
one that there has been considerable reduction in 
build'ng costs in the last four months, but that, 
stringe to say, advantage is not being taken of 
these reductions, and those who hold off now may 
find. to their sorrow, that prices are higher when 
the building boom is resumed, 

liowever, we are much more interested in remedies 
than we are in causes, and building supply dealers 
are much more interested in remedies which show 
promise of success in their own territory. A lesson 
most certainly can be taken from the situation in 
Engiand, where the governmental housing scheme 
is actually under way, and real progress is being 
made. I had the good fortune to visit some of these 
housing projects recently and found that they were 
far superior in accommodations to the class of 
dwellings heretofore available for the working 
class, The outstanding feature of the whole proposi- 
tion, however, is that houses are actually being 
built, and, to date, contracts have been actually 
signed. On the following list of houses, those be- 
ing built by public utility companies, limiting their 
profits to 6 percent, are 4,407; those being built 
by local municipal or county authorities thru money 
raised by housing bends, 137,851; those being built 
by private builders, 4,493, or a total of 146,751 
houses; while in this country, much larger in 
population than England, we are building at the 
rate of about /0,000 houses a year. It is evident 


ing. 


less, 


from the number of houses being built by local 
authorities that the English housing scheme stifles 
individual contractors, which would be opposed to 
public policy in the United States, unless the 


situation gets so serious that it is necessary for 
the government to step in, as Mr. Calder predicts. 
The English scheme is to be complimented for 
actually producing housing, yet, on the other hand, 
these houses are being produced at a very high 
price, and they have made the mistake of under- 
taking the matter by putting all the governmental 
restrictions around the plans and withdrawing all 
the advantages of codperative buying that could be 
developed if the government controlled the project 
absolutely. I am sure that America cam not copy 
the English plan to advantage, but should learn its 
mistakes in detail, in order that we may avoid them. 


Should Elminate Income Tax on Mortgages 
(Le most important step that could be taken, in 
my opinion, toward a solution of the housing pro- 
grim is the elimination of Federal income tax upon 
mortgages, and while this is not a matter that can 
indled in your own locality, it is a matter in 
Wiich public sentiment must be aroused all over the 
usiiou so that congressmen may understand the 
wlycntages that will accrue to their constituencies. 
When you consider that an income of $50,000 per 
yerr invested in home mortgages will bring but 
' percent net, while there are many good 6 per- 
cen’, tax free, municipal bonds, it is easy to see 
W the large estates have been driven out of the 
lortgage field. 
_! am endeavoring to get légal opinion support- 
i a plan by which houses or apartments can be 
' under the same legal status as water works, 
s or other municipal improvements, which can 
‘nanced by municipal bonds, exempt from Fed- 
taxation, and when this plan is fully developed, 
ill attract large sums of money to this class 
onstruction. In the meantime, however, all in- 
itive should be given to the local authorities to 
hospitals, schools, city halls ete., so that 
‘ese will be out of the way when the demand for 


house building has come legitimately into the field. 


_iltere is, however, another plan which can be 
advocated and carried out locally at the present 
tune and this is the elimination of local taxes upon 
new homes, The city of New York only last week 
passed an ordinance exempting from taxation all 
Pea houses that are erected from April, 1920, 
- April, 1922. According to a canvass of builders, 
; ‘ve Are Over 2,000 apartments and private houses 


( 


“ily to be started as soon as this law becomes 
ffec tive. This can be carried out in any locality. 
. Housing corporations are also an avenue for 
. tlon ‘n various localities, and encouragement for 

sese organizations should be developed. It is not 


oe to the present residents of any city for your 


age of Commerce to induce a new manufactur- 
x etd come with its employees, unless there 
Sultclent capital available to build new houses 


ing p 


is 


- 





for the additional population, and any efforts of 
local chambers of commerce should be guided in 
this direction. 

Reduction of costs by changes in building ordi- 
nances is dangerous if it does not take fire protec- 
tion into consideration. We have such an enormous 
fire loss in residences each year that any tampering 
with the fire hazard will make the situation only 
worse. In 1918, in the United States, there was 
approximately 20,000 houses built, and during that 
same year the underwriters show that $63,000,000 
was the fire loss in residential occupancy. This 
sum of money put into new construction would build 
sixteen thousand $4,000 homes, 

If the United States Government is to give a 
bonus to the soldiers, would it not be far better for 
them and everyone else in the country if this money 
is given to them in the form of new homes? The 
building supply dealer could very properly advocate 
such a form of bonus. 


Encouragement of Public Thrift 


However, we must not look entirely to immediate 
returns, as the building industry is very lax in 
forwarding such plans which will insure a continu- 
ous form of thrift thruout the country that can be 
devoted to building homes when savings accumu- 
late to sufficient amounts. 

We are passing thru a period when certain people 
who want to build homes have no money to build 
them with, the money having been dissipated. A 
Chicago bank is operating a plan of saving for 
home building which has possibilities of wonder- 
ful advantage, not only to the savers and the 
nation at large but also in a very great degree to 
the advantage of the building industry. This 
plan can be adopted in every large city, and who 
should be relied upon to encourage it if not the 
members of this convention? The bank accepts 
monthly payments, to be devoted to home-building 
purposes at the end of a specified period and gives 
compound interest on the savings. Thus, a youth 
of fifteen can, with a deposit of only $5 a month, 
have, at the end of ten years, $699 as a first pay- 
ment on a small house, or with $20 per month. 
would have $2,798. This would be a substantial 
payment, and the habits of thrift generated in 
bringing this amount together would make the full 
ownership of the home an easy matter. Those who 
start the home-saving plan receive from time to 
time new plans and designs, and are kept stead- 
fast in their ambitions by encouraging suggestions. 

Here is a plan that offers unlimited possibilities 
to the building industry, and while it would not 
solve the problem of the housing shortage im- 
mediately, it will solve what is probably a greater 
problem than our present one—that of the inability 
of most married couples to make their first pay- 
ment when they get married. There were 60,000 
marriages in New York City last year, and I doubt 
if 3,000 of these couples could make a first payment 
on a house. How is it in your city? 

It has been proved that our industry needs new 
capital, and that people must think ahead or they 
can never hope to own a home. Perhaps this idea 
will take hold very strong, and the building fra- 
ternity would be neglectful of its own future if 
it did not encourage local banks to start this plan. 

To sum up the housing situation then, we must 
understand that it is getting worse instead of bet- 
ter, and that no easy solution of the problem is at 
hand. As it affects our own business, the situation 
is very serious, but we have the satisfaction of 
knowing that no business in the world today is on 
a safer basis than the building industry, because 
the demand is becoming more insistent every day, 
the housing shortage greater and a solution must 
come. It is, therefore, the duty of the material 
manufacturer and the dealer alike to encourage 
building in every possible way, not only by studying 
the economic factors that underlie the situation, but 
also in fostering the great public movements which 
will aid in decreasing the shortage. 

It is our duty to advocate income tax exemption 
and to use our influence in having any soldiers’ 
bonus put into a form that will increase his oppor- 
tunity for a good house and at the same time relieve 
the situation for others. 

Locally we ean encourage the housing corpora- 
tions, the exemption of taxation, the changes in 
building ordinances which do not increase the fire 
hazard, and encourage the habit of thrift thru sav- 
ings accounts for the definite purpose of future 
home building. 


What’s Wrong With Construction Industry? 

The principal speaker of the afternoon was 
E. K. Cormack, president of Consolidated Co., 
Chicago, who had ‘‘ What is the Matter with 
the Construction Industry?’’ as his subject. 
‘‘The trouble with building construction is 
that it is inoculated with graft, and it is 
inoculated because it is an industry of un- 
bridled competition,’’ he said. ‘‘Instances of 
actual graft and bribery are well known and 








preeminent in the industry. Above everything 
the construction industry must clean house.’’ 
Mr. Cormack referred to the recent disclosures 
of irregularities in the building trade in New 
York City and in Chicago, and continued: 


During the last ten years there has been in 
every large city of the country more or less graft 
on the part of the labor leaders associated with 
the construction industry. Sums ranging from half 
a million dollars down to a few dollars have been 
demanded as the price for permitting contractors 
to go ahead with their work.. What are the causes 
that bring about this disgraceful condition? Is it 
possible that the contractors themselves, in their 
desire to perform their work profitably, have in- 
voked the aid of an old man of the sea whom they 
ean not throw off their shoulders? If so, what is 
the condition of an industry which necessitates 
measures of this nature? 

“What is the trouble with the construction indus- 
try?’ Before answering the question of what is the 
trouble with the construction industry, it is neces- 
sary that we endeavor to analyze and ascertain 
what is the construction industry. The construc- 
tion industry, like the agricultural industry, is 
composed of numerous small units. With the ex- 
ception of a few of the cement companies and some 
of the structural steel concerns, there is no large 
aggregation of capital ‘invested in any one unit 
connected with the industry, and this condition, 
breeding many small and independent firms instead 
of several large controlling firms, is the great 
weakness in the construction industry today. 

An industry composed as ours is of thousands 
of small units, finds itself confronted by the very 
condition that perhaps in a similar degree resulted 
in the formation of the trade unions. The under- 
bidding of individual by individual, the pitting by 
the buyer of individual against individual, and the 
dog-eat-dog character of the relations between com- 
petitors resulted in a condition which made it im- 
possible for those engaged in the manufacturing, 
distributing or contracting branches of the con- 
struction industry to get for their services a fair 
and just remuneration. Is it any wonder that those 
engaged in this industry, from architects down or 
up to the contractor, should do what the labor 
element has done, and what the agricultural ele- 
ment has done; namely, bind together for the right 
to work and to receive for their work and invest- 
ment a fair return? 

This, then, is the condition. We are units of an 
industry that does as much to provide for the com- 
fort and welfare of the individual and as much for 
the peace and prosperity of the nation as does any 
other industry, but yet we are permeated with graft, 
corruption and evasion of law. 

Your attention has been directed to the swinging 
of the pendulum in connection with one branch of 
the industry. We all know what the condition of 
the New York contractors and dealers was prior to 
a few years ago, and again the pendulum swings 
back. I venture to assert that if you take the 
money invested in material and contracting busi- 
ness in New York for the last ten years and com- 
pare it with the net earnings and profits, it will 
be found that the gain has been on about par with 
the earnings of a high-grade bond. Men who are 
compelled to buy in the dearest and sell in the 
cheapest market can not be altogether blamed if, 
in their efforts to earn a livelihod, they run counter 
to what the nation oftentimes thoughtlessly says 
is the law. 

In this country we have two privileged classes, 
privileged just as much as were the feudal classes 
in Europe—agriculture and labor. With the former 
at this time I have nothing to say, but let us 
examine into the second, labor, as it is responsible 
for the welfare and otherwise of the construction 
industry. 

In this connection the question of how much a 
man should receive for his day’s labor does not 
enter, nor does the question of union or open shop. 
It is solely in regard to the legal privileges that 
labor enjoys and the illegal things it does on account 
of the said legal terrorism with which it is sur- 
rounded. Everyone present knows of many instances 
when construction work has been delayed and the 
cost enhanced by the union rules enacted with 
the sanction of the laws of the land. 

Is it any wonder, then, that the other branches 
of the industry should buy the protection which 
their country should give them, but does not? And 
from this protection fo an open alliance having 
for its object their getting of all the traffic will 
bear is but a step. 

The trouble with our industry is that it is inocu- 
lated with graft, and it is so inoculated because it 
is an industry of an unbridled cut-throat competi- 
tion, legislated against, but compelled to employ 
those who are privileged to enact and enforce laws 
of the most selfish and tyrannical nature. 

The majority of you gentlemen are from the 
smaller cities, where the evils enumerated are not 
so much in evidence as they are in centers like Chi- 
cago, but I desire to warn you in the mest serious 
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manner possible that if you do not assist in getting 
these evils righted, it is only a question of time 


when you will be groaning under them, even as’ 


we are. In fact, you are indirectly groaning under 
them now, because everything shipped into your 
smaller localities from the factories and larger 
centers is produced under the conditions I am 
speaking about. 

The salvation of this country is in the hands of 
the country and small town districts. As a rule, 
you send better men to. the legislative halls than 
do we of the larger cities. You see more quickly 
and are more closely in touch with your legal 
representatives, and this personal touch you must 
use to counteract the slimy greed which too often 
elects the representatives from the larger centers 
of population. 

The competition of navies and armies threatens 


to destroy our civilization. The competition of 
commerce will do likewise, unless it is diverted into 
the proper channels, just as in the competition of 
war, moral and ethical consideration have to take 
a back seat, so do honorable dealings in the keen 
competition of business, and if we believe in the 
laws of the jungle with its survival of the fittest, 
then let us in God’s name say so, disband our as- 
sociation and go to it, but if, as I believe you do, 
you feel and know that your greater happiness and 
the prosperity of the country demand a close co- 
operative standardization, with special ‘privileges 
for none and equal rights for all, then let us quit 
our nibbling at the edge of the question, but, in- 
stead, go right to the heart by demanding, along 
with other industries, the right to rule and control 
our affairs, ever bearing in mind the relation of 
the one to the whole. When this is done, and not 


until then, will we be able to answer “Nothi»: :” to 
the question, “‘What is the matter with th, con- 
struction industry ?” 


Mr, Cormack’s address was followed 1+ the 
reports of the various divisions and ¢o:.:mit- 
tees of the association, and the electi+n of 
officers for 1921, which resulted as folloy s: 

President—A. E, Bradshaw, Indianapolis. Ing 
(reélected). " 

Vice president—M. T. Bannigan, Utica, N. . 


Treasurer—John J. Voelkel, New Orlean:, La, 
(reélected). 


Secretary—Frank G. Laird, Indianapolis, Inq, 
(reélected). 


Adjournment was then taken, afte: the 
selection of Chicago as the 1922 meeting Jace, 





Canadian Lumbermen Act to Reduce Building Costs 


Winnipec, Man., Feb. 19.—An important 
development in the lumber and general build- 
ing situation of Canada is the recent formation 
of The Joint Committee for the Revival of the 
Building Industry in Canada. This body was 
created by resolution at a joint meeting of 
manufacturers, wholesalers and retailers of 
lumber west of the Great Lakes, held in Winni- 
peg at the time of the Western Retail Lumber- 
men’s Association annual meeting on Jan. 28. 
The committee is headed by William P. Dut- 
ton, of Winnipeg, as chairman. Fred H. Lamar, 
of Winnipeg, is secretary. The full personnel, 
with the organizations which the members rep- 
resent, is as follows: 


British Columbia Lumber & Shingle Manufactur- 
ers (Ltd.) : J. O. Cameron, Victoria, B. C.; F. R. 
Pendleton, Red Gap, B. C.; R. H. H. Alexander, 
Vancouver, B. C. 

Mountain Lumber Manufacturers’ Association : 
A. K. Leitch, Jaffray, B. C.; H. H. Ross, Waldo, B 
C.; and I. R. Poole, Nelson, B. C. 

Winnipeg Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion: D. B. Sprague, Winnipeg ; W. P. Dutton, Win- 
nipeg, and W. H. Hoover, Winnipeg. 

Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association: Theo. 
A. Sparks, Winnipeg; Ward Senn, Winnipeg ; Fred 
H. Lamar, Winnipeg. 


Adopt Strong Resolutions 
At the joint meeting at which the committee 
was formed resolutions were passed calling upon 
all construction industries and labor to co- 
operate in a joint effort to get building started. 
The resolutions read as follows: 


Resolved, At this joint meeting comprised of, 
first, the manufacturers of lumber west of the 
Great Lakes, including delegates from the British 
Columbia Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, the 
Mountain Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, and 
individual operators in the spruce areas of northern 
British Columbia, Alberta, Saskatchewan and 
Manitoba; second, delegates from the Winnipeg 
Wholesale Lumbermen’s Association, together with 
individual wholesalers from other western centers, 
and, third, delegates and members of the Western 
Retail Lumbermen’s Association, comprising four- 
teen hundred retail lumber distributers in western 
Canada gathered together in annual convention, 
that, “in our judgment, to the end that construc- 
tion activity may be resumed and the needs of the 
people be supplied on a fair, just and stable basis, 
all construction industries, and labor in the build- 
ing trades, should recognize the deflation which 
has taken place, and should place their respective 
activities upon a basis consistent with the public 
interest in the revival of building activity. 

We, therefore, call upon all other industries, and 
labor, which furnish the essential elements entering 
into the costs of construction, to join with us in 
contributing their just part toward the resuscita- 
tion of the activity of this needful industry. 

To this end, the producers and distributers here 
assembled pledge themselves, and invite the co- 
operation of all other essential industries referred 
to in this resolution, and all of those who are 
interested in reaching a practicable solution of the 
nation’s housing problem and in promoting the 
happiness, peace and comfort, and the profitable 
employment of the Canadian people. 

Be it further resolved, That a joint committee 
be appointed to consider this problem and the re- 
lated problems of finance, transportation and tax- 
ation and the restoration of public confidence with 
authority vested in such committtee to take what- 
ever action it may deem advisable to attain the 
end sought in this resolution, namely, the revival 
of the building industries of Canada. 


Direct Contact With Other Material Men 


The committee immediately got busy and in- 
augurated an energetic campaign designed to 
secure thru direct contact, cooperation of manu- 
facturers and dealers in all lines pertaining to 
building. As the opening gun in this cam- 
paign an individually typewritten letter was 


sent by the committee to every manufacturer, 
jobber or wholesaler dealing in any sort of build- 
ing materials, including cement, plaster, lime, 
wall board, paper, roofing, brick, builders’ hard- 
ware, stone, gravel, furnaces, electrical fixtures, 
as well as sash, doors and millwork. With the 
letter was enclosed a copy of the resolutions, 
also a reproduction of an advertisement appear- 
ing in the Minneapolis (Minn.) Journal of Feb. 
10 over the signature of the Northern Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association, special reference 
to that advertisement being made in the letter. 
The letter follows in full: 

Dear Sir: I am sending you this letter at the 


direction of this joint committee made up of repre- 
sentatives of associations of manufacture and dis- 
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tributers of lumber west of the Great Lakes, which 
committee was appointed at a meeting of delegates 
— ce, of such associations at Winnipeg, 

The end sought by this committee is that of 
promoting a revival of the building industry of 
Canada, and since the end we have in view is of 
interest to you and your associates the committee 
hopes to secure the sympathy and codperation of 
yourself, and of any larger group or association 
with which you are connected. 

_I am enclosing herewith a copy of the resolu- 
tion adopted at the joint meeting on Jan. 28 under 
authority of which this committee was appointed. 

This resolution will give you the viewpoint, of 
the committee and the underlying reasons for its 
existence, which are: 

First—To ascertain the true conditions under- 
lying all industries, the products of which enter 
into building costs. 

Second—To persuade those, if any, who have 
failed to recognize the trend of the times, that 
prices of practically all commodities must be re- 
adjusted and that wise business policies, public 
interest and a_ revival of building activity on a 
sound basis, all demand that such readjustment 
be accomplished as speedily as possible, and that 
the best thought in the business world is advising 
business men to take their inevitable losses now 
in order that business may be resumed upon a 
sound basis without the necessity of further vio- 
lent adjustment in the future. 

Third—After such readjustment is accomplished 
to enlist the codperation of all allied building in- 
dustries in acquainting the public with the facts and 
conditions in order that confidence may be estab- 
lished and a revival of the building industry be 
realized. 

I am also enclosing a reproduction of an adver- 
tisement which appeared in the Minneapolis Jour- 
nal of Feb. 10. This publicity has been carried on 
for several weeks in various papers thruout the 


northwestern States, and we understand is {0 con- 
tinue for an indefinite time. It is the opinion of 
the majority of this joint committee that, «ltho 
such publicity has as its basic purpose th: ulti- 
mate revival of building activity, it is unde viable 
that it is negative in its immediate effect ani toa 
great degree is of a destructive rather thn of 


a constructive nature. 

We believe that the same result as that intonded 
by_ such publicity can be accomplished thry indi- 
vidual appeal, and trust that other branches «{ the 
building material industry will appreciate th» sin- 
cerity of this committee’s intentions in wishing to 
obtain exact and reliable data upon which ii can 
base any future activity without first makin. as- 
sumptions which may be ill founded. 


We believe in view of the above that we can 
count upon the cooperation of all those wii are 
interested in building revival, and are therefore 
taking the liberty of asking you to give us the 
following information concerning the particular 
products which you manufacture: 

First— 


(a) Net price as at August, 1914. 

(b) Peak price and date. 

(c) Present net price. 

Second— 

What prospects, if any, and to what exten! are 
there for change in prices 

(a) In the immediate future? 

(b) Ultimately, and when? 


Third— 

What is the controlling factor in the cst of 
your product at the present time? 

(a) Labor costs. 

(b) Raw material costs. 

(c) Other factors, if any. 

Fourth— 

What, in your opinion, is the disposition s:mong 
those interested in your products to recoznize 
altered conditions, and to base present pric 
on cost of manufacture, or on cost of replace- 
ment as applied to 

(a) Manufacturers? 

(b) Wholesalers and jobbers? 

(c) Retailers? 





Any other information of interest on this sub- 
ject will be greatly appreciated and treated con- 
fidentially, and we would welcome further sucges- 
tions from you which might aid in attaining the 


ends sought by this committee. 
Yours truly, 
JOINT COMMITTEE FOR THE REVIVAL OF TIE 
BUILDING INDUSTRY IN CANADA. 
Frep H. LAMAR, Secreti'y. 
It is the intention of the committee to secure 
contact with the representatives of labor and 
see whether or not there is any probability of 
reduced costs from that quarter. If the response 
is unfavorable the committee will do whe! it 


can to convince the representatives of labor that 
neither they nor the public can look for ver 
prices unless the cost of labor is reduce, in 


view of the fact that the cost of labor, broudly 
speaking, determines the cost of all goods. 


The committee also has sent eighteen hun red 
printed circulars to general merchants and h«rd- 
ware dealers in western Canada, quotin: 1 


-part the resolutions adopted at the joint mcct- 


ing of Jan. 28, and asking their codperation in 
the common objective of bringing about 4 re- 
vival of building. Special attention is called to 
the Home Building Exposition to be held in 
Winnipeg March 28 to April 2. The circular 


closse with an appeal to ‘‘Start something i 
your own town. There never was so much op: 
portunity in western Canada for the building 


industry as there is right now.’’ 
eee 

CHESTNUT wood is put to considerable service 
by the manufacturers of ink, The pioneers 
could make ink by soaking chestnut chips 1" 4 
eup of water and adding a nail or two. The 
ink answered well when quill pens were vsed, 
but it corrodes a steel pen. 
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MANY MOVEMENTS TO PROMOTE CONSTRUCTION 


®UILDING PROSPECT IS BRIGHT 
s, Iowa, Feb. 21.—In this college town, 


the at of the Iowa State College of Agricul- 
tur: & Mechanic Arts, the housing problem has 
bec: particularly acute, because of the great 
ini! of students, the need for additional 
dwellings for the teaching staff, and the fact 
that the desirable conditions and environment 
prevailing here attract many residents, both 
ten:porary and permanent. The college of late 
has taken over the material end of its housing 
problems, going into the open market and pur- 
chasing its lumber in the South at wholesale. 
This, of course, has worked some hardship on 
the local dealers, altho despite this loss of trade 
their sales kept up well thru the season just 


elosed. 

A loeal builder who owned some building 
sites got busy last year and built a large num- 
ber of 6-room bungalows, which were eagerly 
snapped up, until the slump came, which caused 
some let-up in the demand. Altho hard hit, 
building has kept up quite well, and as condi- 
tions are fast becoming normal a large amount 
of building is predicted for next summer. 


“se 


CANADA WEST SEES BUILDING BOOM 

WINNIPEG, MAN., Feb. 19.—Building opera- 
tious thruout Winnipeg this year are estimated 
conservatively at between $14,000,000 and $15,- 
000,000, representing the greatest expansion 
since 1913. 

\ceording to A. G. Creelman, of the Creelman 
Contracting Co. (Ltd.), Calgary, Alta., there 
will be an unprecedented rush of building thru- 
out Western Canada during 1921, especially of 
dwelling houses and moderate business blocks. 

‘‘The Gas Brick Co. (Ltd.), at Medicine Hat, 





Alta.,” said Mr. Creelman, ‘‘opened up Feb. 
1, which is two months earlier than usual, but 
the unexpected demand for building material 


necessitated the early operations. The entire 
West is showing signs of increasing activity 
in this line’? 





LUMBER SHOWS GREATEST DECREASE 
eTROIT, MicH., Feb. 22.—Some figures which 
were reeently gathered here by a reliable 
ageney show up very clearly how the cost of 
building has been reduced from the peak in 
19.) and ineidentally show that the cost of 
lumber has been reduced 41 percent, while 
the fotal decline in all commodities averages 
25.5 pereent. A typical two-family brick 
veneer flat was selected as the basis upon 
wich to do the figuring. The original build- 
lus was started March 18, 1920, and finished 
J:ve 17, while all the material entering into 
construction was contracted for about 
Merch 1, The building is 24x41 feet, of two 
‘tments of six rooms and bath each. The 
ong rooms and living rooms are equipped 
: French doors and trimmed in gum, stained 
sogany color, The living rooms, bath and 
rooms are enamelled and the entire house 
s decorated with a good grade of paper. 
{ is furnished by a furnace. The follow- 
table shows a comparison of the 1920 and 


sm tm, 89 


prices: 
Price Price 
1920 - 1921 Lower Higher 
1 work..... $ 2,390.00 $2,065.00 $ 325.00 ..... 
venter labor... 947.94 753.30 194.64 
‘er labor.... 516.38 462.45 se 
ing material 165.00 143.00 22.00 eee 
Daper...... 50.00 37.50 12.50 nee 
ree 925.00 785.00 140.00 den 
THE cise 880.00 00. 280.00 aed 
aE senna veo 87.70 77.07 10.6 rer 
AG aaeakuied 110.00 So ., eee 25.00 
eee ee 100.00 90.00 10 wants 
and mill- 
aed@eees 441.00 2,031.00 1,410.00 sake 
GO ccowieees 364.00 ok : fee 26.00 
TeaSS teen owen 130.36 124.24 66.12 adés 
i ee 137.98 131.09 6.89 
Ww shades, 47.25 40.50 6.75 
in rods..... 9.45 9.45 0.00 
incidentals ...., 295.00 225.00 000.00 
oo ae $10,527.06 $8,099.60 $2,478.46 
51.00 
= Net reduction......cccscccceste 2,427.46 
cavating wit for mason work as listed includes ex- 
i +, Sind, gravel, cement, brick, stone, steel, 


mase 
been 
and 


n labor and common labor. Cost of excavating h 
wy tet le as 
Teduced from $180 in 1920 to $120 today; sand 


Bravel from $135 to $105; common brick from 


$1.20. 





$690 to $570; stone from $117 to $89.; common labor 
from $338 to $243. It should also be noted that cement 
sold for $1.75 in August, 1920, and is now selling for 
Increase in the cost of wiring has been occa- 
sioned, it is unde?stood, by certain new regulations re- 
quiring more costly installation; The item of incidentals 
is to cover complete cost of the finished job, sodding, 
ete. 

The above survey shows a 23.5 percent decline in ac- 
tual building cost. The average reduction of items 
shown other than lumber is 14 percent. The lumber 
item shows a reduction of 41 percent. 





WOULD EXEMPT NEW DWELLINGS 


CoLuMBus, OHIO, Feb. 21.—State Senator 
Sparks, of Montgomery County, has introduced 
a bill in the Ohio legislature to exempt from 
taxation for a period of five years all dwellings 
built from the time of the passage of the bill to 
Dee. 31, 1921. The author freely admits that 
probably the bill is unconstitutional, but he 
believes it will lead to something feasible in the 
way of stimulating the erection of dwellings. 





PROTEST PROPOSED 20 PERCENT CUT 


Burra.o, N. Y., Feb. 21—The union car- 
penters of this city have protested against the 
action of the Builders’ Exchange in presenting a 
petition to the Chamber of Commerce to help re- 
duce the cost of labor. The proposal of the 
builders is to make a 20 percent reduction in 
carpenters’ wages, but the latter say they have a 
contract which is in force until May 1 and that 
they will oppose a cut. They say that while it 
is perhaps true that a cut should be made in the 
future, the cost of living has not decreased to 
such an extent. that the cut should come now. 


CUT BUILDING WAGES 20 PERCENT 

DuLuTH, MINN., Feb. 21.—Duluth builders 
and contractors have taken the bull by the 
horns by putting a decreased wage scale into 
effect on Feb. 21. The new scale was formu- 
lated as a result of the recent State conference 
of building contractors at St. Paul, and was 
adopted by the Builders’ Exchange here. The 
eut of approximately 20 pereent will, it is 
thought, result in stimulating building opera- 
tions. It is admitted that the outcome depends 
upon manufacturers of other lines falling in line 
with the lumber dealers, and reducing their 
prices. The bricklayers are the only operatives 
who have refused to accept the reduced scale, 
and have gone on strike. It is believed that 
they will fall into line in the near future. 





The revised scale per hour for the various * 


trades is as follows: 





pO ERE EERE TET ere $1.00 
I es ceca wie wat ee ane .80 
Hoisting engineers (10 hours).............. -80 
EE MOUND a '<.6 ndectetaccwdceeus 1.05 - 
I OES ek at Oo 6 <6 cae cad elk see .80 
Cement finishers (10 hours)................ .80 
Building labor, skilled (10 hours).......... .50 
REE duis cored Cues Sacambes ti ci keds 65 
IES Sat dais vcs & CRke edo e eae See oe 1.00 
EE kw 004i baw ssn Geese chan ctdduacone .80 
wh biel ete 4.achce-0 Od OES Cea .80 
SE so oe Oe ee 6 ce Cee dedde hac etaenaee .80 
NES oa bas disse slaw Beers wah os ew ee ae 80 
EE COUINUD 6. 65 6:0 inn Vealecunseaeete .80 
IL Da, hn hod & <0. 04 0.5 6 a va ba eee eee .80 
EEE oiaicin wctvucep oes ose 80 
Marble setters .80 
aie oan Wh 6 bn cad ed Oa anew eeed a ceaes 75 
its CaaS diac. WK hese ole Maaaleae 1.00 
WET IIA, nie eden owdla.o cr0d ni. calece an .80 





ROOFING MANUFACTURERS MEET 


Macon, Ga., Feb. 21.—At a special meeting 
of the Roofer Manufacturers’ Club, composed 
of representatives of a number of companies 
manufacturing roofing materials in Georgia, 
South Carolina and Alabama, an increased de- 
mand for lumber was reported, and a slight 
increase in lumber prices. Union labor was 
largely blamed for the inactivity existing among 
the lumber and roofing mills in the South, be- 
cause it has not reduced its wage scales. It was 
the opinion of the roofing manufacturers that if 
labor would reduce its present scales every mill 
in this section would be operating on a full 
time basis within one month following such 
action. 

The next meeting of the organization will be 
held at Atlanta April 19. 


PASSES TAX EXEMPTION ORDINANCE 


New York, Feb. 23.—The board of aldermen, 
at the end of a tempestuous session, recently 
adopted an ordinance exempting from taxation 
for a period of ten years dwellings erected be- 
tween April, 1921, and April, 1922, costing up to 
$5,000 an apartment. If the board of estimate 
concurs in the action a great stimulus to build- 
ing is expected, as the ordinance amounts to a 
subsidy of approximately 28 percent on the cost 
of construction. In opposing the measure, F. H. 
La Guardia, president of the board, said that 
rather than rob the city of $8,000,000 in taxa- 
tion he would favor municipal housing. 





TRY LABOR MEN ON COERCION CHARGE 


New York, Feb. 23.—The case for the State 
against John T. Hettrick, originator of the 
‘*Code of Practice’’ system, and three labor co- 
defendants, on charges of coercion, was con- 
eluded last Friday before Justice MeAvoy in 
the Criminal Courts Building. It-is charged that 
Hettrick and his associates coerced plumbers in 
an alleged scheme to stifle bidding. The de- 
fense opened its case Monday and is not ex- 
pected to conclude before next week. 

The State senate last week refused the request 
of the Lockwood committee to extend its power 
in the housing inquiry to include banks and in- 
surance companies. Samuel Untermyer, the 
committee’s chief counsel, has consented to press 
the investigation regardless of legislative action, 
and hearings are expected to be resumed early in 
March. 


FAVOR 20 PERCENT WAGE CUT 

LansinG, MicH., Feb. 21.—Builders of the 
State recently organized the Associated Build- 
ing Trades Employers of Michigan, and at a 
meeting here last week perfected the organiza- 
tion and elected officers. The board of gover- 
nors also approved the resolutions adopted by 
Detroit, Saginaw and Kalamazoo associations 
ealling for a reduction of 20 percent in wages 
of employees in the building trades. However, 
the question of making such reductions is left 
to the local bodies. The annual meeting will be 
held in Lansing, March 1, when permanent 
State officers will be elected and action taken 
on important construction problems. The build- 
ers at a previous meeting adopted the Amer- 
ican or open shop plan of employment. 








SAY HIGH COSTS BLOCK BUILDING 

SPOKANE, WASH., Feb. 19.—Local architects 
and contractors say that there are scores of peo- 
ple eager and anxious to build who are deterred 
by the high prices of labor and material that 
they discover when they begin to get estimates. 
There has been no reduction in labor as yet and 
except for lumber reductions, the prices of 
building materials by retailers have not shown 
a drop sufficient to encourage building. Whole- 
sale lumber prices, with the last drop in com- 
mon lumber and dimension, now approximate 
the prewar prices. F 

In January the building of eight new houses 
at a total cost of $19,430 was authorized by the 
city building inspector. This is considerably 
below the January average for the last two 
years. For the month a total of seventy-four 
building permits was issued, with aggregate 
amount $37,120, compared with seventy-three 
permits in January, 1920, for $97,505. : 

A. L. Porter, secretary of the Western Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association and president Na- 
tional Builders’ Bureau, said this week: 

Labor and practically all building materials 
going into construction are too high. There will 
be little or no building as long as they remain 
at anything like present levels. Capital will 
never be attracted to investment in the construc- 
tion of homes or other buildings until those 
buildings can be constructed at a total cost 
where the builder will get value received for 
his money. 

In my judgment, the people are more con- 
cerned about the total completed price for a 
structure than they are about the details of 
retail prices. Dozens of persons have been go- 
ing around town lately with some sort of an 
idea of the kind of a home they want and have 
been getting retail prices on the various building 
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materials, labor etc. When these are assem- 
bled they are disappointed, and rightly so. 

I believe that the chamber of commerce should 
call a meeting of the business men of Spokane, 
including dealers in lumber, hardware, paint, 
plumbing supplies, heating, electric supplies, 


lime, brick, cement, plaster, sand, tinsmith- 
ing, furniture and home furnishings, bankers, 
savings and loan societies’ officials and all others 
interested in any part of home construction. 

Get these men together some evening and see 
what can be done to give the people of Spokane 
the right prices for all materials and labor for 
construction. Sales prices should be based on 
replacement values and not on what their pres- 
ent stocks may have cost them 

If such a meeting should be held, and get down 
to brass tacks and give the public something 
definite and concrete, at least a hundred new 
homes would be started in Spokane within the 
next sixty days. 





What I mean by something definite and con- 
crete is, for instance, to select ten different de- 
signs of modern, moderate priced, convenient, 
step-saving, attractive homes of four, five or six 
rooms. Let the merchant in each line figure 
what he will furnish his materials for, for the con- 
struction of each particular design. 

With the same object in view, the stimulation 
of building activity, the Spokane realty board 
has appointed a committee of five—three of its 
members, a contractor and an architect—to in- 
vestigate the present deadlock and ascertain 
the facts of the situation. The matter was 
brqught before the board recently by F. E. 
Pope, who said: 


We are ina position where we can neither sell 
old houses nor build new ones. Recent press re- 


— 


ports of various reductions in building ma_ :jals 
have encouraged people to think they can vuild 


and has put them out of the notion of | ying 
houses now built, yet when they inve: sate 
they find that the reductions are on only few 


= and do not materially affect the © hole 
cos 


For instance, it was reported in big he 1es 
in the papers that lime was down $1 ato but 
mention was not made that the cartage rge 
was forthwith raised 50 cents nor that only out 
three tons are needed for the average ise. 
Nor when a 10 percent reduction in bri: vas 
announced was it specified that this w on 
pressed brick and that common brick is s to 
have been raised. Common lumber has bi re- 
duced, but millwork is still high. The ire 
just a few instances of the misleading te- 
ments of reductions which have disappoint: the 
people who want to build but find the ail 


prices still high. 








PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Feb. 21.—Good results 
in the way of getting building started are ex- 
pected to follow the four days’ conference of 
representatives of the various interests con- 
cerned in building, which closed last Friday af- 
ternoon with the passage of a resolution calling 
for the immediate holding ‘of meetings of the 
several groups to’establish quickly a basis for 
resumption of activity. In that basis is to be 
included the elements of wages, production, in- 
terest rates, material prices and all other fac- 
tors entering into building. The mecting was 
held under the auspices of the industrial re- 
lations committee of the Chamber of Commerce, 
and was presided over by Ernest T. Trigg, chair- 
man of that committee. 

Mr. Trigg stated that he considered that the 
conference had accomplished all that anyone 
could have expected of it; in fact, was ‘‘emi- 
nently successful.”? He expressed the hope that 
the start so auspiciously made here might re- 
sult in similar conferences being held all over 
the United States, and that ‘‘the cumulative ef- 
fect of all these meetings may be produced in 
time to make this a year of complete industrial 
and commercial revival.’’ 

The conference was welcomed by Mayor J. 
Hampton Moore in a speech in the course of 
which he said: : . 

The spirit which insists that Government aid 
will always sustain those who have thus far been 
dependent upon it is wrong and can not last. Even 
the Government has its limitations, and it has 
reached them. After some of the unnecessary end 
born laws and restrictions have been removed, 

I trust they will be, we shall have less of Gores. 


ment oversight and more of individual business all 
along the line. 


Probabie Extent of Wage Reductions 


Magnus W. Alexander,| manager National 
Industrial Board, discussed the general indus- 
trial situation, saying in part: 

Within the last five months, and particularly 
within the last month or two, wages have been 
reduced somewhere around 15 percent or from 10 
percent to 25 percent with 15 percent very likely 
a fair average. What will happen in the future? 
I think the tendency for reduction of wages is 
going to continue with respect to the artisan and 
with respect, to the common laborer. 

As a manufacturer of about twenty-five years 
of experience, having come in contact with thou- 
sands of employees and studied their wages and 
conditions, I venture to make this prediction: The 
skilled mechanic, in a broad sense, before the war, 
earned on an average of 35 to 50 cents an hour. 
The same mechanic is earning now, I believe, from 
80 cents to $1.20. In the course of the next year, 
I believe, his wages will fall to somewhere between 
60 and 80 cents an hour, or substantially 100 per- 
cent more than he received before the war. 

The unskilled laborer’s wage before the war, 
broadly speaking, was 20 cents an hour. He has 
recently, before wage reduction took place, been 
receiving in the neighborhood of 40 to 50 cents an 
hour, some even going beyond that line. I think 
his average wage will settle within the next year, 
and perhaps before a year has elapsed, to some- 
where between 30 and 385 cents an hour. His 
permanent increase will, therefore, be 50 to 60 
percent generally speaking. Assuming normal em- 
ployment the low paid man will be permanently 
better off than he was before the war, with the 
cost of living perhaps only 40 percent above the 
prewar period and with the common laborer’s low 
wage at least 50 to 60 percent above the prewar 
condition. 

Skilled labor also will be essentially better off. 
The purchasing power of the skilled workman will 
be in the ratio of 100 percent above the prewar 
wages to only about 40 or 50 percent of the cost 
of living above ‘a prewar period. This is as it 
ought to be think the cleavage between the 
wages of billed. and unskilled labor before the war 


BUILDERS HOLD IMPORTANT 


has not been sufficient, and if things happen, as I 
think they might happen, the cleavage will be 
larger. We must depend more upon the skilled 
laborer, who is entitled, by this larger purchasing 
power of wage and his larger wage, to a greater 
share in the fruits of production. 


Makes Comparisons of Heating Costs 


Stewart F. Tellett discussed the cost, past and 
present, of heating, ventilating and steam pipe 
installations generally, as part of the larger 
problem of construction. He said in part: 


In 1914 a small home having six rooms and bath, 
requiring seven radiators in all, could be warmed 
by hot water, using a good boiler of the needed 
size, radiators, piping, valves and bronzing, for 
pe Met tone ve $290, leaving the contractor a net 
profit of 10 percent above the cost of his materials 
and labor, allowing a reasonable percentage for 
overhead business expense. The cost of a similar 
installation at the present time is approximately 
$600, and during the peak of prices in 1920 was 
about $690. You will note, therefore, that present 
prices are slightly more than 100 percent in excess 
of 1914 prices, with the percentage for overhead 
business expense and profit remaining the same. As 
a matter of fact, the percentage of business ex- 
penses increases as the business drops off, because 
rents, telephones, bookkeeping, cost of heat, light 
and other items do not decrease as business slack- 
ens. What does decrease, often to the vanishing 
point, is the contractor’s profit. 

The following data are taken from price lists 
and discount sheets in use in our own office. The 
comparison is made between the 1914 price, the 
peak of prices in 1920 and present prices, both the 
1920 peak prices and the present prices being com- 
pared with 1914 prices as a base. 

House heating boilers: 1920 peak 150 percent 
higher. Present prices 100 percent higher. 

Cast iron radiators: 1920 peak 200 percent 
higher. Present prices 125 to 150 percent higher. 

Steam pipes : 1920 peak 85 percent higher. Pres- 
ent prices 75 percent higher. 

Cast iron fittings: 350 to 400 percent higher in 
1920. Present prices 250 to 300 percent higher. 

Valves: 1920 peak 100 percent higher. Present 
prices practically no change. 

Labor: Peak 100 to 133% percent higher. Pres- 
ent prices 80 to 100 percent higher. 

I do not believe that we will return to the 1914 
prices for either labor or materials in this genera- 
tion, keeping in mind that a large part of the 
cost of materials is labor. There must, however, 
be a considerable further reduction in the cost of 
both, if an increased business is to be obtained. 


Supply and Demand Again Rule 


An interesting address was delivered by A. J. 
County, vice president Pennsylvania Railroad, 
who spoke as follows in part: 


With the gradual disappearance of the artificial 
prices and conditions caused by the war those two 
old-time warriors known as “supply” and “demand” 
have taken possession of the situation, and their 
operations are causing much readjustment and 
often suffering. They have rounded up the indus- 
tries of the country. They have attacked the war 
profits, wholesale and retail prices, and the pay 
envelope, so that capital, labor and management 
are on their toes investigating their several situa- 
tions and trying to offset the inroads of these 
doughty warriors. 

It would be very easy to dispose of the situation 
by telling you to pay no attention to the present or 
to the future but to proceed with optimism, en- 
thusiasm and vigor. While these are all very 
clear and comforting words it requires cash and 
credit to meet the payroll and to buy materials, 
and it also takes good management, good credit 
and codéperation on the part of labor and the 
public to make such transactions profitable. We 
have frozen credits, frozen inventories and frozen 
buyers, but—tho we must maintain cool heads— 
“2 must see that we do not get frozen feet. 

We might as well face the fact that if you gen- 
tlemen, and others interested in building, expect 
to maintain war prices and profits, or rates of pay, 
we might as well adjourn right now. The public 
is advised of reduced wholesale prices for lumber, 
brick, cement, copper, coal, steel, leather and other 
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items, and, believing that they must go still iower, 
they want a substantial cut in building cosi-. We 
may, however, make it plain to the public that if 
it is delaying building operations in the bone of 
seeing the prices of 1916 it is doomed to disap- 
pointment, 


If the construction industries want to miticate 
the existing dullness they must not wait ‘or a 
clear political, industrial or financial sky, but »iust 
get close to their customers with prices fo aw 
materials and finished work that will inflience 
those customers to buy. 

John Ihlder, manager civie developmen! de- 
partment, Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, presented statistics showing the fa) ing 
off in building during the last few years and 


the tremendous need for housing. Doctor Jo- 
seph Willetts spoke on the unemployment siiua- 
tion in Philadelphia. 


TABULATED COST LIST 


PHILADELPHIA, PaA., Feb. 21.—One of the 
most interesting and important features 
brought out at the housing conference \cld 
in this city under the auspices of the Chamber 


of Commerce is the tabulated cost list made 
public officially by the Philadelphia Operative 
Builders’ Association. This list shows the 


comparative cost of all materials used in the 

erection of a 6-room and bath house and based 

on operation of one hundred houses. 
Following are the comparative figures for 


cost from 1914 to 1921 as given out by Doniel 
Crawford, jr., president of the associatio 


Rates for Labor Used in a Sepentes, ; 













r hour per hour per hour 
OGMIMNOE TEUOP oc.cccceceeoeancs PSO. 1% $0.50 $0 
CEOIOUN. 5 era's dies vond veseens 1.12% 
Carpenters’ helpers ........... 0 60 
PUMMUNNUED 6 6 odices res escdcrevas 50 1.25 ! 
Plasterer’s helpers ............ 35 1.10 1 
DD. Sie RinS 6:6 H0Kcomnee 50 1.30 
Bricklayers’ helpers .......... 35 1.10 
BUONO MABONG. snc evvev sce che 45 1.30 
OD oh adss ids roncdacivnd’ .40 1.00 
PO, ud betaks bes so aw i sao 40 1.10 
Roofers’ helpers ......cccccee .25 Pe 
Cement finishers ............. 50 1.00 
Coment IADOrers 2.006... cecee .20 60 
rere Z 1.00 t : 
Tile setters’ helpers.......... .40 80 OS% 
TUDE. o:5.0,0,0:06 00:60 + | 1.15 : 
Plumbers’ helpers . « an 5 
Steam fitters ........ — 1.10 
Steam fitters’ helpers ......... 24 5 
—Cost of Material— 
1914 1920 192! 
Foundation stones, perch...... $1.40 $ 4.00 3 
ricks, E0blo :610.vs 91-0764 SEO E DO .00 20.00 18: 
COMORES, WB. ine Sins pains Secon 1.55 5,25 4. 
Rough lumber, M ft........... 20.00 70.00 46 
MIDORI, DE Teioecy cc cssecece 30.00 .00 60 
No. 1 spruce lath, M.......... 5.00 20.00 { 
Builders’ lime, bus........... .25 70 
Calcine plaster, bbl........... 2.00 6.25 f 
i Ser ., oe 2.96 2 
A eee . .25 BS 
Structural steel. cwt. - 1.40 5.75 4 
Tin, x 8.20 22.00 . 22. 
Felt, ton . 30.00 110.00 85. 
Pitch, ewt. -70 2.00 2 
Nails, keg base 3.00 7.50 4. 
Sash cord, hank. 55 1.25 Sy 
Tile floors, sq. ft. .30 1.00 82"2 


Sub- Index Show '¢ 
contracts Numbers Cha<°s 
1914 1920 19 







Hardware (finish) .........-+++ 100 318 ~ 
PE viosu ss nadpiebnes . 100 326 2 
ee ree .100 265 2 
Painting ........ 100 225 21 
Paperhanging 100 257 = 
Parquet floors . 100 295 oer 
Caer. 100 240 = 


3 
3 


Sheet metal work 
Electric ware 
Millwork 





Plastering . 368 ase 
Gas ranges . ps 
Excavations . 243 70 
Rough stone foundation walls. ..100 308 30 
Face stone work.........+++ee-- 100 226 190 
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1914 1920 1921 
Gan: ..ccceacacesvevcéus $500.00 $600.00 $600.00 
Street Improvements 
Sew: 60.00 60.00 
Wat 30.00 30.00 
Curl 16.50 16.50 
Cart 90.57 90.57 
$197.07 $197.07 
General Conditions 
1914 1920 1921 
DING .<caspoathowersewes 1.00 2.00 $ 2.00 
GULVEY .vcvccscsccesseces 3.50 5.00 5.00 
3uilding permits and affi- 
Gavits vaecveubarewose ce 7.50 7.50 
Wa permit (brick 
STONE <asinchavss 1.80 1.80 
Wlectric GORWIGO: cc ccccasarwistvds. \ tekexaa cdeeeus 
Gas service aes 4.00 4.00 
Fire insurance on building 
CHIAL  ¢ viv00 60.880 Glee 10 10 10 
Fire insurance on build 
S acciwaenousarecacs 1.60 3.87 2.88 
Plant and tools... ..c..eoe 5.00 15.00 12.00 
Sa OUPOREO§ 60.855.0c00 vies 64.00 176.00 144.00 
Aivertigie <staSecrdavee 32.00 88.00 72.00 
Office expense ........... 29.40 78.60 65.50 
Compensation insurance... ....... 7.93 6.80 
TORS ccccvescussntceeecs 11.25 85.00 77.45 
Ditereth: ciivsncnttacecenns 101.25 263.00 219.40 
Title company’s charges. . 69.75 150.25 123.75 
Der acknowledging, rev- 
enue and recording..... 4.00 8.50 8.00 
xpense, placing first mort- 
sneewesc adeeb sonsiels 20.00 220.00 108.00 
placing second 
mortgage 278.00 128.00 
Supervision 36.00 36.00 
SONPUNCE sarveccerdseercar 15.00 12.00 
ROGGE. ncichasswasous $1,445.55 $1,036.18 
BSCAVERION. sac ccuccss oeus $ 99.45 $ 93.60 
Sto masonry 4 354.42 
srick masonry .. 2e 659.71 
Rough carpentry 255.4: 555.67 
Finish carpentry 6. 610.00 
et rs a 269.42 
Cement WORE: é.ciccevesss 83. 198.76 
CUE SIOME cciccrscccecnss A 16.00 
Structural steel ; 33.63 
Rooling and spouting..... 50.00 110.00 
Plunbing and gas fitting. 167.00 448.00 
PORT cid céwvcicevavas 166.00 388.00 
Electric wiring .......... 30.00 65.00 
PMID WOE, cece aes vores ae 37.50 125.00 
Labor, general .......... 25.00 50.00 
Ee WORM sctaces teichwe es 5.50 9.90 
Iron fence and clothes 
POM: wacuctuteeheceus es 17.00 29.00 
Sheet metal work......... 35.00 88.00 
Cs a OES 22.70 40.00 
H ware, finish .. 11.00 32.00 
H WSC, TOUR) doccccss 11.00 24.00 
Painting and glazing 100.00 215.00 
Bit SAG cc caweds . 8.75 15.00 
R and connection.... 21.50 65.00 
G vater heater and con- 
COM cdenececwaseens 12.00 26.00 
P 7: er 48.60 129.60 
I lining and crocks... 2.10 8.85 
- NE, SOMATA 2.6 ccecs 3.15 30 


The members of the 


hanging and decorat- 








ting fixtures ........ 95.00 
= and seeding...... 4.05 
ering houses ....... ‘ 1.00 
tale; canesaccwhsn od $2,005.15 $6,103.64 $4,842.79 
Summary 
ashaneweetouedat $ 500.00 $ 600.00 $ 600.00 
improvements ..... 68.50 197.07 197.07 
| conditions ...... 395.65 1,445.55 1,036.18 
ruction ............ 2,005.15 6,103.64 4,842.79 
MOM <sawedesedends $2,969.30 $8,346.26 $6,676.04 
PHO ccc cnckews 3,200.00 8,800.00 7,200.00 
mortgage value. 2,000.00 4,400.00 3,600.00 
mortgage ........ 700.00 2,500.00 2,000.00 





DUCED BUILDING COST DISCUSSED 


- Louis, Mo., Feb. 22.—The attention of 
nembers of the Lumbermen’s Exchange of 
ouls was directed at its meeting last Thurs- 
'o the front page of the AMERICAN Lum- 
‘NX of Feb. 5, showing that a 5-room; 2- 
stueco house built in Aurora, Ill, in thé 
g of 1920 for $5,918.20 could now be 
ed for $5,042.60, a reduction of $875.60, 77 
nt of which reduction was in lumber and 
ork. Hal C, Ball, president of the George W. 
3 T imber & Lumber Co., brought the article 
© attention of the meeting. There was a 
ral discussion, in which it was agreed that 
st of other items was holding back build- 
‘perations,. and that lumber was not to 
°. The figures, as given by the AMERICAN 
‘KERMAN, were reprinted in the St. Louis 
Jispatch as a brief in the cause of lumber. 


exchange were impressed 


with the fact that Feb. 28 is the last date for 


Ailing 


& of reparation claims against the railroads 


4 “es a oie * 

- the Interstate Commerce Commission. This 
mialrer 
Friday 
salers,) 


also was discussed at a meeting last 
of Division F (southern pine whole- 


National Builders’ Exchanges Meet 


SAVANNAH, GA., Feb. 19.—The convention of 
the National Association of Builders’ Exchanges 
held there Feb. 15 to 18 was one of the best ever 
held, both as to attendance and importance 
of the subjects discussed. 

It was decided to hold the 1922 convention 
at Memphis, Tenn. Charles W. Bernhardt, of 
Atlanta, Ga., was reélected president, making 
his third term in that office. Other officers 
chosen were: First vice president, G. C. Mills, 
Webster City, Iowa; second vice president, 
John W. Beekman, Boston, Mass.; treasurer, 


J. D. Stoddard, Detroit, Mich. I. H. Seates, of . 


Baltimore, Md., is retained as secretary. 


Franklin D. Roosevelt, reeent Democratic can- 
didate for vice president and now vice president 
of the Fidelity & Deposit Co., of Baltimore, 
Md., was a speaker. 


For Wage Reductions and Open Shop 


President Bernhardt declared that building 
now depends upon the attitude of labor. The 
association adopted resolutions calling for re- 
duction of wages of men engaged in the building 
trades. Mr. Bernhardt said material dealers are 
doing: their part, legislators are preparing to 
do their part, and labor must do its part if 
building is to go forward upon a basis broad 
enough to meet the demand for housing. 


An open shop policy was declared. The asso- 
ciation does not object to men engaged in the 
building trades forming unions if they desire but 
it demands that men who do not care to join be 
given the same opportunity to work and same 
privileges as those who are members of labor 
organizations. 

Other resolutions adopted provided that the 
bulletin of the National Association be contin- 
ued, with thanks to Frank N. Farrar and I. H. 
Scates, of the publicity committee, for publish- 
ing it; that the standard bidding form as pro- 
posed by the resolutions committee be referred 
to the committee on contract documents; that 
the convention protest against unreasonable 
prices as fixed by certain building material asso- 
ciations and that every means be employed to 
eliminate such practices; that the excess profits 
tax should be repealed; that the question of 
taxation involved in Senate bill No. 2094 be 
referréd to a larger committee for consideration 
and the committee report to the board of con- 
trol; that home ownership be encouraged, and 
that each constituent body take up and earry on 
a campaign to that end. 

The personnel of the new board of control 
was announced, as follows: E. W. Reaugh, 
Cleveland; E. J. Thomas, Memphis; C. J. Kelly, 
New York; William F. Cheu, Baltimore; E. C. 
Reisenger, Milwaukee; C. C. Pierson, Indian- 
apolis; V. Ray Gould, Omaha; J. H. MeGarv- 
ney, Cincinnati; Thomas L. Davis, Youngstown; 
J. B. Trimble, Pittsburgh. 


Dan Farrell, of Atlanta, was appointed to 
sueceed himself on the finance committee. 

Plenty of entertainment was furnished the 
delegates, including a street dance, dinner dance, 
boat ride, automobile ride and oyster roast. 


Members Who Served on Committees 


Credentials—A. F. Mentz, Pittsburgh; F. M. 
Noland, Atlanta; Robert L. Reisenger, Milwaukee ; 
J. B. Landers, Little Rock; E. W. G. Meers, 
Memphis. 

Nominations—V. Ray Gould, Omaha; Frank N. 
Farrar, Buffalo; Thomas L. Davis. Youngstown; 
BE. W. Reaugh, Cleveland; W. L. Ragland, Rich- 
mond; Claude McElwaine, Indianapolis; John A. 
Dahlman, Milwaukee. 

Resolutions—Guy C. Mills, Webster City, Iowa; 
Theodore X. Krug, Baltimore: Harvey Zen, De- 
troit ; George L. Swann, Rochester. 


R. W. Boyd, vf Savannah, was sergeant-at 
arms, with E. M. Tate, of Pittsburg, and Har- 
rison Walters, of Indianapolis, as assistants. 


Associated Contractors’ Manager Speaks 


Among the distinguished visitors was Gen. 
Marshall, manager of the Associated General 
Contractors, Washington, D. C., who came to 
Savannah for a conference with President Bern- 
Gen. Marshall, who was head of the 


hardt. 


department which built the cantonments during 
the war, made a short speech. 


Building Trades Employers Elect 


The National Association of Building Trades 
Employers held a convention in conjunction with 
the National Association of Builders’ Ex- 
changes, and elected the following officers: 

President—Walter Klie, Cleveland. F 

First vice president—E. A. Coleman, Chicago. 

Second vice president—V. Ray Gould, Omaha. 

Third vice president—G. C. Mills, Webster City, 
Iowa. 

Treasurer—Max Baumann, New York. 


F. G. Webster, of New York, continues to 
serve as secretary. 

A resolution was adopted urging ‘‘ wage re- 
ductions in keeping with the changing industrial 
conditions and the lowering levels of living costs, 
and in recognition, also, of the necessity of 
lower building costs.’’ 





CARPENTERS REFUSE TO CUT WAGES 

Omana, NEB., Feb. 21.—At a largely attended 
meeting last week the union carpenters of this 
city voted not to reduce wages until they can 
see the cost of living coming down sufficiently 
to warrant a reduction in pay. This action was 
in reply to suggestions recently put forth that 
the carpenters accept a lower scale of pay in 
order to help get building started. 





WAGE READJUSTMENTS IN SOUTH 


New ORLEANS, La., Feb. 21—The Metal 
Trades Association of New Orleans, an organ- 
ization of employers, is reported by John H. 
Murphy, its president, to be working out a new 
wage schedule involving an average reduction 
of 10 percent for all the employed crafts, which 
it is proposed to submit to the Metal Trades 
Council, representing the unions affected, with 
the proposal that the changes become effective - 
this spring. The union leaders are non-com- 
mital at present, preferring to await the em- 
ployers’ proposition before discussing it, but 
an officer of the trades council states that when 
the plan is presented, each of the member unions 
will consider and take separate action upon it. 

Reports that the local carpenters had been 
asked to accept a wage reduction were pub- 
lished in a_local newspaper yesterday, but are 
denied today by officers of the carpenters’ union, 
which served notice that if the employing con- 
tractors start a fight to reduce wages, a counter 
fight will be launched to increase them. They 
say that their union is stronger now than last 
year, when it struck to enforce a demand for 
an inerease, and that there is more local build- 
ing under way and in prospect now than there 
was then. 

In Mississippi considerable progress toward 
readjustment of sawmill wages is reported. A 
walkout occurred last week at the Sumrall plant 
of the J. J. Newman Lumber Co. rae the 
announcement of wage reductions, and the State 
leaders of the unions affiliated with the Amer- 
ican federation were in Hattiesburg last Satur- 
day to investigate the situation. In a news- 
paper interview N. H. Weir, of Meridian, presi- 
dent of the State Federation, said that ‘‘labor 
is ready to take part in the readjustment pro- 
cess, as is shown by the refusal to. object stren- 
uously to cuts in wage scales, but feels that it 
must not be called upon to meet both read- 
justments and unemployment at the same time.’’ 
The view of the lumber manufacturers, as pre- 
sented in a dispatch from Jackson, Miss., is 
that there can be no general resumption of 
the lumber industry in that State without a 
wage reduction, and that owing to existing con- 
ditions sawmill labor will find it necessary to 
make choice between unemployment and lower 
wage scales. 


THE SPICE bush, a shrub with yellow autumn 
flowers and yellow wood, growing in the eastern 
part of the United States, is rated as the most 
brittle wood of this country. A green twig flies 
almost like glass when sharply bent. 
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In the first place, it is necessary for us to get a 
clear thought as to what is meant by the open 
shop. In a broad way, the open shop means simply 
that an employer may keep an employee so long 
as in his judgment the best interests of his business 
is served by such employment; and that the em- 
ployee, whether he carries a ufiion card or not, 
may work for an employer as long as he wishes to, 
or take service elsewhere when he chooses; both 
the employer and the employee to exercise these 
inalienable rights without intimidation and with- 
out restraint. In other words, the open shop is 
simply the reverse of the closed shop, which denies 
the employer’s right to employ or discharge whom 
he chooses, and the employee’s right to accept or 
refuse employment when he chooses. The funda- 
mental indictment against the closed shop is that 
it is absolutely unamerican. Our forefathers wrote 
into the Declaration of Independence the principle 
that all men are endowed with the inalienable 
right to life, liberty and the pursuit of ‘happiness. 

The closed shop encroaches upon this inalienable 
right of the American citizen, and it does it in this 
way: Let us suppose that an owner of a manufac- 
turing business has in ‘his employ a number of 
men belonging to a certain labor union. Accord- 
ing to the terms which the representatives of this 


labor union force upon this employer, he is not. 


privileged to hire a free American laborer, how- 
ever efficient, unless that laborer belongs to this 
union ; nor can this owner of the business discharge 
one of these union men without running the risk of 
all of them quitting in a body and thus bringing 
his business to a standstill. Furthermore, if these 
union members quit in a body, no free American 
laborer, whether he belongs to this union or not, 
ean take service with this owner of the business 
without running the risk of being called a “scab,” 
intimidated, beaten, and in various ways having his 
right to life, liberty and pursuit of happiness in- 
terfered with. 

In other words, the closed shop is the attempt of 
organized labor to obtain by force what it can not 
obtain by persuasion. If an American laborer 
chooses not to join the union having to do with his 
trade, or if he chooses to leave the union during 
a strike and go back to work, or to accept hire as 
a nonunion workman on a job where a strike has 
been called, such choice is within his constitutional 
rights. Considering the activity of union organ- 
izers, it is fair to assume that workmen outside 
of the union more than once have been asked to 
join it and that these union organizers have used 
all their powers of persuasion—in short, it is safe 
to assume that the organizers have exhausted all 
the lawful powers they have to induce outside 
laborers in any given trade to join the union. The 
attempt of the union, therefore, after they have 
exhausted lawful means, to drive by force a free 
American laborer either into their union or out of 
employment, is the very antipode of Americanism ; 
it is opposed to all that has made us a great and 
prosperous people ; it is contrary to both the spirit 
and the letter of our fundamental law. 


Closed Shop Contrary to Public Interest 


The second indictment against the closed shop 
is that, even if it were lawful it is not in the 
interest of the public. I submit that it is not in 
the public interest to permit an employer to be 
placed in a position where he must say “No” to 
the application of a good workman for employ- 
ment, and “Yes” to the application of a poor one. 
It is not in the public interest to have an employer 
in a position where he is forced to retain in his 
employ an inefficient and unwilling laborer, when 
he might, for the same or less money, have a will- 
ing and efficient one. The principle underlying 
these statements is so fundamental that they are 
beyond argument. The fact that under our flag 
a man stands on his merit and can go just as high 
as his merit will take him, is largely the thing 
that has made our country what it is today. No 
privilege of our citizens is so utterly American 
as this. And yet the closed shop is directly op- 
posed to this principle, and seeks to thwart its 
operation at every turn. The closed shop is based 
on the workman’s standing, not upon his merit but 
upon his union card. It is based on the idea that 
the employee is to say who the owner of the 
business shall or shall not employ. It is based 
on the idea that a member of a union, even if he 
be less efficient than a nonunion workman, shall 
be kept in a position which a nonunion workman 

*Condensed from an address delivered at an- 
nual convention of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association of Pennsylvania, Pittsburgh, on 
Feb. 10. 


may be willing to fill and better able to fill. In 
other words, under the closed shop the union 
laborer is in position to say, and often does say, 
to the owner of the business: “You have to employ 
me, or nobody ; and I can quit when I want to, but 
you can’t discharge me when you want to.” 
Stripped down to its naked hide, this is what the 
closed shop means. 
Prevents Maximum Production 

From the viewpoint of the public, which finally 
pays the bill, and in whose interest all right busi- 
ness is primarily run, let us get a clearer thought 
as to just how the closed shop works in opposition 
to the public interest. Let us suppose that a body 
of workmen are employed in a certain shop, turning 
out some article for public consumption, the price 
of which is largely fixed by the cost of produc- 
tion. It goes without saying that since it pays 
the bill, the public is entitled to have this article 
produced under conditions which will insure not 
only the highest merit in the article itself, but 
maximum production of this article per month 
or per year. In the very nature of things, the 
owner of the business wishes his product manu- 
factured under such conditions, and in the very 
nature of things such conditions are in the public 
interest. But the closed shop does not permit the 
owner of the business to be a free agent in Striv- 
ing to bring about and maintain these conditions. 
For instance, in a shop employing a hundred men, 
all belonging to a certain union, let us suppose 
there are twenty-five men whom the owner of the 
shop could replace with more efficient and willing 
workmen who do not belong to this union. Will 
anybody contend that it is in the public interest 
to have the owner of the business restrained in any 
way from discharging the twenty-five unwilling and 
inefficient men and employing twenty-five others of 
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greater willingness and efficiency? The unwilling- 
ness and inefficiency of these twenty--five work- 
men, if the owner of the business is compelled to 
retain them in his employ is bound to influence 
adversely both the price which the public is asked 
to pay for the article produced and the merit of 
the article itself. Can the public, then, having its 
best interests properly at heart, permit this owner 
of the business to be placed by organized labor in 
a position where he is not free te employ those best 
suited to turn out maximum production of the 
highest merit? Shall the employer be left to 
grapple alone with this problem, when it primarily 
concerns the great buying public? Being only one 
class of the public, the best that the employer has 
been able to do is to employ defensive measures. 
This he has done, to his great credit. The em- 
ployers have organized to resist the encroachments 
of union labor upon our industrial liberty, and to 
prevent, in so far as they can, the spread in our 
industrial life of a thing so economically false as 
the closed shop But everything the employers 
have been able to do, or probably will ever be able 
to do as a class, are no more than defensive meas- 
ures. They could go on, and probably will go on 
indefinitely, if necessary, using these defensive 
measures, and yet the question would not be 
finally settled. We know now, or should know, 
that organized labor will use this unamerican 
club, the closed shop, just as long as the public 
will permit it. No class of people can take this 
club out of union labor’s hands. It can be taken 
from them, and will be taken from them, only when 
the people, having awakened to see that the closed 
shop is not in the public interest, wipe it forever 
off our industrial slate. 
Destructive of Industrial Morale 

There is a still further and very subtle way in 
which the closed shop is opposed to the public 
interest. The closed shop not only militates against 
maximum production and maximum merit in the 
way I have shown, but it eats away at the morale 
of the efficient and willing laborer to an extent 
little realized by any except the employer who 
is in direct contact with the condition. To illus- 
trate: In this shop employing a hundred men, 
which I have just now used as an instance, let us 


The Open Shop’ 


iBy Franklin Dickey, Secretary Pittsburgh Lumbermen’s Club, Pittsburgh, Pa.] 





suppose that seventy-five of these men are jjon- 
est, efficient workmen, bent upon putting <beir 
best effort into their work every hour of «very 
day. But working alongside of them are the «ther 
twenty-five men who have no such attitude toward 
their work ; who are not efficient ; who have ». ‘her 
the ability nor the intent to turn out good work, 
yet draw the same wages as the seventy-five effi- 
cient and willing workmen; and who contin: in 
their places solely because the employer can not 
discharge them because of closed shop re: ire- 
ments. How long will the morale of the seyenty- 
five honest and efficient workmen stand up under 
such a condition as this? Will they continus to 
turn out meritorious work; to put forth their 
maximum effort; to resist the seditious arguments 
and the seditious actions of the twenty-five ineffi- 
cient and unwilling workmen? We, the pudlic, 
should know that their morale will not remain 
superior to a condition of this kind. We. the 
public, should know that if the employer is forced 
to keep them in his shop the mental attitude of 
these twenty-five men will gradually infect the 
other seventy-five, eat away their efficiency and 
their spirit, rob them of the happiness and satis- 
faction resulting from work well performed: and 
thus tend to bring about the lack of production of 
which the public now complains; and for which 
the public daily pays. Shall we, the public, stand 
idly by and see the employer grapple with our 
problem alone? Shall we stand idly by and see 
the honest and efficient workman who is outside 
the union because he wishes to be; who still 
chooses to stand on his merit instead of a union 
card; who at heart is still American enough to 
wish to give an honest day’s work for an honest 
day’s pay; whose thought is still free from sedi- 
tion ; whose ideal is still service, the noblest virtue 
in American life—shall we, the public, living under 
a constitution whose opening paragraph states its 
purpose to be to secure the blessing of liberty for 
ourselves and our posterity—shall we stand idly 
by and see a free American workman of this type 
intimidated, beaten, pointed at with the finger of 
scorn and called a “scab” simply because of his 
own free will he chooses not to join a labor union? 
Shall we leave such a workman, who is first 0° all 
an American citizen invested with the inalienable 
right to peaceful pursuit of his employment— siall 
we leave him to defend this right alone? Fromm all 
over the country the answer is coming that we 
shall not. The general uprising against the closed 
shop thruout the land is evidence that the people 
are beginning to see this unamerican thing iv its 
true light. It is reported that there are now over 
four hundred cities in the United States which 
have organized open shop associations compos! of 
all citizens, both employers and employees, ‘lie 
avowed purpose of which is to establish in |) ese 
cities the open shop, so that the doors of no: 
their industries shall be closed against any » 
man because of his membership or nonmembe':! 
in any labor organization. This tide agains’ ‘ 
closed shop is rising every day simply be: 
the people are coming to see that it is not 
economically wrong but is opposed to the 
foundation of American liberty. 


Opposition Is Strongly Intrenched 


But let us not be deceived by the though' 
it is to be an easy matter to rid the country 0 
unamerican thing. The leaders of organized | 
are bracing themselves against the avalanc!: 
public opinion and public action, determin: 
resist to the last ditch, so the situation requires 
the people approach this task with firm inten' 
free from bitterness. It is reported that 
American Federation of Labor intends to le‘ 
first tax of $1 upon each of its 4,000,000 mer 
and 25 cents a month thereafter, which would 
an immediate fund of $4,000,000 and a yearly | 
thereafter of $12,000,000 with which to fight 
establishing of the open shop. .Furthermore. ‘) 
leaders of organized labor are seeking to \ 
up the issue by characterizing this open 
movement as an attempt to not only lower 
wages of labor but to enslave it. The unl: 
American mind must see that this open shop m0" 
ment is the very opposite of this claim; that "' 
purpose, instead of enslaving the American lab: rer, 
is to free both him and the employer, so that the 
laborer may work for whom he chooses and the 
employer may hire whom he chooses. A month or 
more ago Mr. Gompers was reported as stating 
before the Central Trades & Labor Council of 
Greater New York that the open shop moveme - 
ig a countrywide conspiracy to destroy organi’: 
labor. If correctly reported, the answer to Mr. 
Gompers’ statement is this: If organized labor is 
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destroyed by tearing out root and branch 

n unamerican thing as the closed shop, then 
ized labor ought to be destroyed. Presumably 
‘ompers presented union labor’s view when 
ted that the open shop movement is a coun- 
le conspiracy to destroy organized labor. I 
de that this statement represents the honest 
on of the rank and file of union labor, but it 
founded on fact. This open shop movement 
not mean the destruction of organized labor 
it does mean the removal from the hands of 
iized labor of that unamerican glub called the 
d shop. If the labor unions can not continue 
sist and to do good without this unamerican 
. then their existence is not justified. The 
ens who are fostering this open shop movement, 
» far as they are employers, are not concerned 
to whether they hire a union workman or a 


nonunion workman. If of equal efficiency and 
willingness to work, they would just as soon hire 
one as the other. This countrywide open shop 
movement means simply this: In these United 
States both the employer and the employee is to 
exercise his American right to hire whom he 
chooses and work for whom he chooses without 
intimidation and without restraint. 


How Shall Open Shop Be Established? 


There is another point I would like to make be- 
fore closing; and to my thought it is the most 
important one connected with this open shop ques- 
tion: It is this: How are we going to establish 
permanently the open shop in this country? The 
measures used against the closed shop so far have 
been defensive; they have in no way solved the 
problem. As long as any one class of our people 


must handle this question its action can not be 
other than defensive. We know that for the last 
half century leaders of organized labor have gradu- 
ally and persistently sought to get the closed shop 
principle recognized in the laws of this country. 
We know also that organized labor is well aware 
of the value of this unamerican club and the de- 
sirability of retaining it for future use. We may 
take it for granted that having gained the ground 
they have during the last fifty years, the leaders of 
organized labor will resist writing the open shop 
into the laws of this country as the slave owners 
of the South resisted abolition. In order, therefore, 
to finally solve this problem we shall have to lift 
it out of the mire of dollars and cents and up to 
the plane of principle, so that thru the voice of 
the people it may be written into our Federal law 
that this is an open shop country. 





A Motion Picture Theater 





Built Entirely of Redwood 


Scotia, Cauir., Feb. 19.—In the heart of 
California’s redwoods in Humboldt County lies 
the town of Seotia, composed entirely of lum- 
ber mills, homes, stores, churches, schools, all 
built and owned by the Pacific Lumber Co., the 
manufaeturing of redwood being the sole in- 
dustry of the town. 

In their desire to introduce into the living 
conditions and social life of Seotia the ad- 
vantages enjoyed by city populations, the direc- 
tors of the company were not slow to realize 
the place that the motion picture occupies in 
recreational hours. In order to provide for 
their employees this form of entertainment, it 
was decided to erect a motion picture house at 
Scotia—to build a first class, modern house of 
architectural merit and at the same time t6 
make the building an expression of the local 
lumber industry—a building entirely of red- 
wood and built in a style appropriate to the 
material and the surroundings, and the material 
and labor entirely a product of the mills and 
employees. 

So, the ‘‘Winema Theater’’ was designed 
ani so named in commemoration of a local 
legend of an Indian maiden of that name. 

he ‘‘Winema’? is built entirely of redwood; 
1 the foundations are of this material. The 

structure is 130 feet long by 58 feet wide and 
seits exactly 600. It is entered thru a vestibule 
Which leads to a foyer giving access to the audi- 
torium. Off the foyer are commodious retiring 
rounis for men and women. The auditorium 
crages 40 feet in height. The proscenium 
opening is 22x32 feet. 

The auditorium is lighted by ten - fixtures 
rueted entirely of wood and cloth and 
ended from the roof trusses. Ten wooden 
xets illuminate the side walls. 


A note of interest is 
added to the interior 
by the coupling of the 
main roof trusses. These 
are designed on the ham- 
mer beam pattern, simi- 
lar to those used in 
early English Gothic 
churches. The trusses 
rest on coupled columns, 
or rather posts, each 








measuring 10x10 inches 
and approximately 25 
feet long. Redwood 
studding is used in the construction of the in- 
terior walls between trusses and the studs are 
bridged in a decorative manner. Sheathing 
forms the upper wall surfaces. 

A wainscot below of board and batten serves 
to conceal the indirect radiation and at the 
same time gives a more practicable wall against 
pong to place seats, than would the open stud- 

ing. 

The projection room is raised above the floor 
of the auditorium so that the center of the pro- 
jecting cone is normal to the center of the pic- 
ture screen; the ‘‘throw’’ is 90 feet. 

The floor of the auditorium is a true bowl. 
There are two side .aisles, a center bank of 
seats, and the eight exits make it possible to 
empty the house in a very short time. Flanking 
the proscenium arch are two small pavilions 
which house the organ. The stage is 20 feet 
deep and adjoining are dressing rooms, services 
ete. 

The building is heated by a system of direct 
indirect radiation. The air enters from the 
outside near the ground and passes over con- 
cealed radiators behind the wainscot, discharg- 
ing by gravity into the auditorium, and thence 
rising and escaping by 
means of suitable venti- 





| eri “ 
nterior of the Winema,” Showing Unique Effect of Use of Redwood 


lators placed in dor- 
mers on the roof. 

It would be incon- 
sistent with the simple 
broad treatment of a 
building such as this in 
which the constructive 
elements are empha- 
sized to build up com- 
plicated moldings out 
of small members, and 
the designer took ad- 
vantage of the fact 
that fine clear timber of 
large dimensions was 
readily obtainable to 
feature, on the exterior 
as well as the interior, 
the use of long un- 
jointed simple members. 

The entrance vesti- 
bule is supported by 
eight redwood trunks 
approximately two feet 
in diameter, with their 
beautiful bark intact. 
The long 10x10-inch 
posts supporting the 


Exterior View of ‘“‘Winema” Theater, Built Entirely of Redwood 


roof trusses are recalled on the exterior and the 
wall treatment is a combination of board and 
batten, with lap siding, all rough from the saw. 

One of the remarkable features is the entire 
absence of artificial color in the interior and on 
the exterior—the redwood having been given an 
oiled natural finish inside and outside—as the 
wood is absolutely free from resin or pitch and 
contains a natural preservative that makes 
painting unnecessary except where color effects 
are desired, and in the ‘‘Winema”’ it was de- 
cided to retain the natural coloring and ‘‘ atmos- 
phere of the red-woods. 

While the theater is the property of the com- 
pany it ss operated entirely by a joint commitee 
from three organizations of the employees—the 
Scotia Hospital Association, the Scotia Club and 
the Seotia Volunteer Fire Department. This 
committee conducts the theater along lines sug- 
gested by the patrons, which amounts to saying, 
in conformity with the taste of the people of 
Scotia. The patrons select the music and pic- 
tures, fix the price of admission, the frequency 
of change of program ete. After paying the 
company a small interest on the investment and 
depreciation charges, the net profits are divided 
between the three associations to further the pur- 
poses of each. 


APPROVES CREATION OF PORT PLAN 


Aupany, N. Y., Feb. 21.—Gov. Miller has 
sent a message to the legislature commending 
the plan of the New York and New Jersey Port 
and Harbor Commission for the authorization 
of a compact for the creation of a port district 
between New York and New Jersey for the bet- 
ter transportation of freight. Said the governor 
in part: 

The plan provides for the codrdination of all 
facilities, piers, warehouses, railroads, lighters, 
trucks, freight handling machinery and the like, 
for the maximum development and use of the 
entire available waterfront and of what are now 
waste areas, for an improved system of markets 
and food distribution and for improved methods 
of handling particular products. The present 
excessive terminal charges and costly and waste- 
ful methods of distribution cause a great eco- 
nomic loss which extends even beyond the limits 
of the two States. 





Amoné the most durable woods of this coun- 
try for fence posts are locust, osage, orange, 
mesquite, eatalpa, redwood, and red cedar. 
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INSPECTION BUREAU ANNUAL REPORT 


SEATTLE, WASH., Feb. 19.—Cargo shipments 
of lumber, both domestic and foreign, from 
Washington, Oregon and British Columbia dur- 
ing 1920, show a marked increase in volume 
over those for 1919, according to the report just 
issued by Fred W. Alexander, secretary of the 
Pacific Lumber Inspection Bureau, this city. 
This organization inspected a large part of it, 
too, the total water shipments, as reported to 
the bureau during 1920, amounting to 1,840,- 
791,139 feet, of which the bureau inspected 

296,070,848 feet. In addition it inspected 
195,572,612 feet of rail shipments making the 
total amount inspected 1,551,643,640 feet, as 
compared to 1,251,459,918 feet. inspected in 
1919. 

The comparative statement of .waterborne 
shipments for the years 1919 and 1920 from 
British Columbia, Washington and Oregon— 





total feet board measure lumber, lath and 
pickets—is as follows: 
California 1919 1920 
POUL | nce tatue sa G ee oe 851,681,985 1,066,123,889 
Gain—214,441.874 feet. 
WS rere 7,500,981 9,754,686 
Meteae CORR oe Gee ees 48,050,804 49,706,591 
Hawaiian Islands .......... 53,207,472 59,690,547 
Panama .......« er eee 13,724,410 7,007,667 
Philippine Islands ......... 8,911,657 7,420,988 
MIPIM SEE so sie heen nuts 126,395,324 133,580,479 
Gain—7,185,155 Feet. 
NE RP OR Oe PO PA ey 25,275 
MAIER S a ORL osges aa ve KO 44,878,031 106,110,992 
JES GR SE on ee eee 64,158,059 136,503,846 
eS a rn 8,640 251,189 
or eee eee Peet eee 1,615,335 
India & Strait Settlements 5,921,204 9,316,238 
ID Aegis Cie Sn ci. :4. Sore Fe ret 39,392,351 78,557,036 
MEMNER. clon oy actkcwtees. Sek eaeeees 163,163 
Mexico LENE aon 1,402,216 4,154,486 
ee reer eer 7,413,972 
IS ee eee tae Be So een Te 
Mouth Africa 2.06.26 6 ccs 13,132,406 17,782,746 
South America—East Coast.. 3,067,603 12,001,681 
South America—West Coast. 42,262,881 98,189,391 
South Sea Islands.......... 50,493 2,952,386 
i, Be. Me DORI nene «oe 5. -.6:0:6.6. 151,723,726 146,368,638 


West Indies .... 19,135,453 19,680,427 


386,927,053 





PUNO ots ks cxe pina eee nial 641,086,801 
Gain—254,159.748 Feet. 
Summary—-1920 
Domestic Foreign Total 
Brit. Columbia 7,158,968 189,465,301 146,624,269 
Puget Sound. 291,762,775 245,467,064 537,229,839 
Grays Harbor 293,273,214 33,023,616 326,296,830 
Willapa Harbor 95,145,541 7,900,049 103,045,590 
Columbia Riv. 271,164,905 214,313,147 485,478,052 
Coos Bay.... 241,198,935 917,624 242,116,559 
Total .,.1,199,704,338 641,086,801 1,840,791,139 


Comparative—British Columbia, Washington and Oregon 
—Total Waterborne 





1919 1920 Gain 
Brit. Columbia 108,397,178 146,624,269 38,227,091 
Washington.. 787,377,766 1,016,812,739 229,434,973 
Oregon ..... 469,229,418 677,354,131 208,124,713 
Total ...1,365,004,362 1,840,791,139 475,786,777 


1,910,854 feet erroneously included in West Coast of 
South America on report for 1919 now transferred to 
East Coast of South America. 





TALKS ON FREE TOLLS 


Tacoma, WasH., Feb. 19.—Speaking before 
the Tacoma Chamber of Commerce, Wednesday, 
Robert B. Allen, secretary and manager of the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, developed 
the topic of ‘‘ Free Tolls’’ at the Panama Canal. 

The main argument was that with the repeal 
of the free tolls act in 1914 no new arguments 
or information were presented to Congress other 
than those advanced when the original free 
tolls law had been passed in 1912, except Wood- 
row Wilson’s statement that ‘‘I shall not know 
how to deal with other matters of greater deli- 
cacy and nearer consequence, if Congress does 
not give me this right in ungrudging measure.’’ 

Mr. Allen’s speech brought out the point 
that it is understood among members of the 
diplomatic corps in Washington, D. C., that 
* the British Government at the time free tolls 
were an issue represented that there would be 
great difficulty in inducing Japan to consent to 
writing into the American provision of the Anglo- 
Japanese treaty a condition exempting Great 
Britain from taking the part of Japan in event 
of war between Japan and the United States, 


the British representing that they could over- 
come the objections of Japan if America would 
repeal that portion of canal legislation permit- 
ting coastwise vessels to use the waterway with- 
out charge. . 


Mr. Allen referred to the time when the Presi- 
dent was denying recognition to the Huerta 
government in Mexico, and the influence brought 
to bear by Great Britain on that phase: of’ ne- 
gotiations, showing it to be a matter of sub- 
sequent history that Great Britain had played 
the American game. He stated that ‘without 
shadow of doubt the Canadian Pacific, with its 
powerful influence, had used its power to se- 
cure a repeal of the free tolls provision. 


Mr. Allen quoted from Roosevelt, Knox and 
other authorities to show that under the Hay- 
Pauncefote treaty the United States had a per- 
fect right to provide free tolls for American 
ships in the inter-coastal service. He showed 
that on the average steamship suitable for the 
lumber trade, under American registry, there 
was a monthly wage cost of $6,711; as against 
$3,645 for the same ship if under British regis- 
try, $2,303 if under Canadian registry, and 
$1,124 if under Japanese registry. 





Some Lifetime Ax Split Cedar Posts Ready for Shipment 


CO-OPERATION IS THEME 


SEATTLE, WASH., Feb., 19.—Shingle manufac- 
turers paid Seattle wholesalers a neat compli- 
ment at the regular luncheon this week by at- 
tending in force and saying some nice things 
about the mutual benefits of intelligent codpera- 
tion. In particular, E. C. Miller, president of 
the shingle branch of the West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association, said he had reached the opin- 
ion that the wholesaler was needed in the busi- 
ness, and that he himself had completely 
changed from his former somewhat narrow and 
constricted view. ‘‘I’m strong for you and for 
the Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association,’’ he 
continued, addressing his remarks directly to 
Charles B. Floyd, secretary-manager of the as- 
sociation, presiding at the luncheon. In similar 
vein brief talks were made by Neil C. Jamison, 
of Everett, and E. E. Case, of Raymond. As a 
whole the talks dealt with the value of an estab- 
lished weather exposure for red cedar shingles, 
and expressed the view that thru codperation 
the manufacturers and wholesalers could double 
the consumption of shingles within a year and a 
half. Phil Mourant, practical builder, who was 
one of the speakers at the fourth annual cedar 
congress, reminded the wholesalers that there 





was real economy in using the highest gra 
shingles for roofing, and stars for siding pu 
poses. There were present also Donald H. Cla: 
secretary of the shingle branch; Arthur Beva 
head of the service department, and J. R. Blu: 
assistant to Mr. Clark. 

There was a general discussion of the tent 
tive draft of the proposed uniform order blan 
constructively endorsed by the American who! 
salers at the Chicago joint meeting. Emphat 
opposition developed to the plan, which it w 
pointed out would enable the buyer to dicta 
the terms of sale. The sentiment of the mec 
ing was that wholesalers and manufacture 
alike should stand pat for West Coast terms. 





LARGE POST DISTRIBUTER 


SPOKANE, WASH., Feb. 19.—One of the lai 
est distributers of Lifetime cedar posts, f\ 
which the territory tributary to Spokane, Was! 
is famed, is the Northern Cedar Co., with offic. 
in the Symons Building, Spokane, Wash. ‘| 
predecessor of this concern, the Northern M: 
cantile Co., Sandpoint, Idaho, was organized i 
1903 and for years it operated a large sto: 
at Sandpoint and pi 
duced cedar posts an 
poles. In 1916 the me: 
cantile end of the bus 
ness was. disposed « 
and the concern reo 
ganized under the nam 
of the Northern Ceda 
Co., with general o| 
fices in Spokane. 

This concern is inte: 
ested in the Western 
Pole Preservers (Inc.), 
operating a_ treating 
plant at Sandpoint. Ii 
also maintained a larg 
permanent storage ani 
shipping post and pole 
yard at Sandpoint but 
this is now being close: 
out and it is now pro 
ducing mostly in British 
Columbia, where _ it 
owns a large tract o! 
timber, and also pro 
duces to some extent i: 
northern Idaho ané 
eastern Washington 
The principal assen 
bling yard is at Eri 
B. C., where it mai! 
tains a modern cam) 
built by Morton Macar 
ney, secretary ani 
treasurer of the com 
pany, who was a majo 
in the Quartermaster 
Corps during the wai 
He is also a civil e 
gineer and the camp © 
this company at Erie, B. C., is built along t! 
lines of army’ camps, is electrically lighted an: 
steam heated, has sheets in the beds for t} 
workmen, and is modern and sanitary in eve! 
respect. The Northern Cedar Co. handles abot 
500,000 posts and 20,000 poles a year. 


The officers of the Northern Cedar Co. ar 
G. D. Linn, president; Morton Macartney, secr: 
tary and treasurer; and H. J. Searl, vice pres 
dent. 

Mr. Linn has been active in the compar 
for many years. He was United States po: 
office inspector for a number of years, lea 
ing the service to go into the Northern Ceda 
Co. He is also president of the Federal Secu: 
ity Co., Spokane, and is interested in other e) 
terprises. 

Mr. Macartney graduated as a civil engine: 
from the University of Wisconsin and was witi 
the electric railway at Des Moines for four yea: 
as construction engineer. He has resided i 
Spokane for fifteen years, having come west ‘ 
Ellensburg, Wash., with the Chicago, Milwav 
kee & St. Paul Railway during the days of it 
western construction. He was city engineer 0 
Spokane for eight years, leaving that positio: 
to enlist in the army in November, 1917, bein; 
utility officer at Camp A. A. Humphreys, Va 
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Vhen’ discharged in March, 1919, he became 
terested in the Northern Cedar Co. He does 
ich of the outside work, having recently re- 
irned from a four months’ tour, going as far 
; Buffalo, thru the middle West and to Okla- 
ma and Texas, visiting the buyers of posts and 
les and arranging for sales representatives 
v the Northern Cedar Co. 

H. J. Searl, vice president of the company, 


was for some years actively associated with the 
company ‘but is now engaged in the wholesale 
lumber and cedar business with offices in the 
Peyton Block, Spokane. He came west from 
Wisconsin a number of years ago and has been 
active in the lumber and cedar business in the 
Inland Empire ever since. 

The Lifetime Post Association is made up of 
the producers of ax split western red cedar 


posts. Being ax split means that they are 
split from round cedar logs with the grain of 
the wood and are less~ susceptible to decay 
than are sawed posts or round posts. The prod- 
uct of the different producers of Lifetime posts 
has been standardized and each post is rigidly 
inspected by. association inspectors and the 
name ‘‘Lifetime’’ appears on every post that 
passes inspection. 





MAKE HIGH GRADE IDAHO PINE 


Gisss, IpaHo, Feb. 19.—It is the intention 
the management of the Winton-Rose Lake 
ills to put them in operation early in March, 
inning one shift until the demand for lumber 
arrants a larger output. 

Here at Gibbs, Idaho, where the plant of the 
Vinton Lumber Co. is located, is the joint sales 
{tice for the three large mills, the Winton Lum- 
ver Co., at Gibbs; the Rose Lake Lumber Co., 

Rose Lake, Idaho, and the Winton Rosen- 
erry Co., St. Joe, Idaho. The sales organiza- 
‘ion is termed the Winton-Rose Lake Sales Of- 
live, under the management of D. D. Rosenberry, 
sales manager. He is an experienced lumber 
salesman, having for years been with the Pot- 
latch Lumber Co., on the road in the middle 
West, and later with the Weyerhaeuser Sales 
o. until he went with the Winton-Rose Lake 
organization less than a year ago. His brother, 
Walter F. Rosenberry, is general manager of 
ill the Winton operations, having a general 
oflice here in Gibbs and his home in Coeur 
d’Alene, just a mile and one half distant on 
the shore of beautiful Lake Coeur d’Alene. Prac- 
tically all of the employees of the Winton Lum- 
ber Co. at Gibbs make their homes at Coeur 
d’Alene and the company runs an auto bus 
ight and morning taking the men from Coeur 
d’Alene to the plant at Gibbs and back again. 
It is on the electric line between Spokane and 








Panorama of the entire plant of the Winton-Rosenberry Co., at St. Joe, Idaho, showing left to 
right, main line of Milwaukee Railroad, planing mill, lumber yard, sawmill, log booms, and 


St. Joe river 


the Idaho district, running a very good per- 
centage to the better grades. 

The Winton-Rose Lake Sales Office has recently 
enlarged its sales foree by adding direet rep- 
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Plant of the Winton Lumber Co., Gibbs, Idaho 


eur d’Alene, which gives it Great Northern 
ipping facilities and in addition it has the 
icago, Milwaukee & St. Paul and the North- 
i Pacific railroad. 
The plant at Rose Lake is a thoroly up to date 
band mill and is in charge of C. A. Fuller, 
sistant manager. The plant of the Winton 
imber Co. at Gibbs, equipped with a single 
nd and a gang, is under the supervision of 
T. Morken, assistant manager, and the plant 
the Winton-Rosenberry Co. at St. Joe is 
ked after by Hugo J. Scharf. This plant 
s purchased from the Milwaukee Land Co., 
g. 14, 1919, and is equipped with a single 
id and a vertical resaw. Mr. Scharf was 
nerly with the Wintons at their Minnesota 
‘rations and was for several years with the 
Idaho White Pine Manufacturers Agency, 
‘kane. When the Winton-Rose Lake Sales 
ice was established at Gibbs Mr. Scharf 
ame cashier. He took charge of the St. Joe 
it when it was acquired last year. 


Che annual output of the three plants is ap- 
roximately 100,000,000 feet and by far the 
ger part of it is Idaho white pine. In fact 
‘'e company’s logging operations are conducted 
’ one of the best bodies of Idaho white pine in 


resentatives in Wisconsin. C. R. Crowe, Box 
516, Madison, Wis., and R. S. Watts, who makes 
his headquarters at the Nelson Hotel, Rockford, 





: 


Ill, are both thoroly experienced young lum- 
ber salesmen and they cover Wisconsin and IIli- 
nois. At the Minneapolis office of the com- 
pany at 954 Security Bank Building are located 
C. J. Harris, George S. Davis and C. C. Shop- 
leigh. This is a strong sales organization, and 
the production facilities of the associated mills 
and the fact that their output is largely Idaho 
white pine make it of interest to retail lumber 
dealers and factory users of this well known 
and mueh desired Inland Empire product. 





iid 


INSTALLING A 2,200 FOOT SKY-LINE CABLE 


PORTLAND, ORE., Feb. 19.—The Castlerock 
Logging Co. recently received a mammoth 2-ineh 
cable, 2,200 feet in length, for use as a sky line 
at its new camp on the Mulholland River, tribu- 
tary to the Coweeman, about fifteen miles east 
of Kelso, Wash. The big cable was shipped to 
Carrolls Point, whence it had to be hauled by 
teams twenty miles thru the hills. It weighed 
ten tons and the route lay over a bad road most 
of the way. Robert Barr, head of the logging 
company, and J. E. Poland, who had the con- 
tract for moving the line, solved the problem 
by stringing out the cable and distributing 
the load among nine teams, which thus moved 
it easily to camp. 


Plant of the Rose Lake Lumber Co., Rose Lake, Idaho 
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Coast Extends Hospitality to Eastern Retailers 
and Aids in Study of Manufacturing Methods 


ROYALLY ENTERTAINED BY SPOKANE 

SPOKANE, WASH., Feb. 19.—On a 30-day trip 
thru the timber section of the Inland Empire 
and the Pacifie coast, a party of eastern retail- 
ers and their families, members of the Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association of the State of 
New York, ninety-two in all, spent last Tuesday 
and part of Wednesday in Spokane. The party 
arrived at 1:30 p. m. over the Milwaukee in a 
special train of seven cars. They were imme- 
diately taken in charge by eastern Washington 
lumbermen, headed by J. P. McGoldrick, and 
whisked in waiting cars to the model mill of 
the Sperry Flour Mill Co. Then the party 
inspected the McGoldrick Lumber Co.’s plant. 
An auto ride about the city followed, after which 
the men were taken to the Spokane City Club 
and the ladies to the Davenport Hotel where 
the State suite was thrown open for their use. 

At 6:30 a dinner dance was given in their 
honor by the eastern Washington lumbermen 
having the entertainment in charge, in the 
Marie Antoinette ballroom of the Davenport. 
In addition to the orchestra, songs by the Elks 
quartet and community singing were features. 
President George Phillips, of the Chamber of 
Commerce, welcomed the visitors to the city 
and his words of welcome were responded to on 
their behalf by J. A. Mahlstedt, vice president 
of the retail association. 


Visit Plants at Coeur d’Alene and St. Maries 


At 10 o’clock on Wednesday, a special train 
over the Spokane & Eastern Railway & Power 
Co. took the party to Coeur d’Alene, Idaho, 
where the mills of the Edward Rutledge Tim- 
ber Co., the Blackwell Lumber Cn. and the Win- 
ton Lumber Co. at Gibbs, Idaho, were inspected 
in detail by the visitors as the guests of the 
respective company heads, Huntington Taylor, 
Sig Hofslund and Walter Rosenberry. 

Luncheon was served in the Knights of 
Pythias hall, Coeur d’Alene, the hosts being 
the eastern Washington lumbermen. Fenimore 
Cady, district representative of the 4 L’s, told 
the easterners of the working of this codperative 
link between employers and employees. The 
party returned to Spokane at 5 p. m. and left 
for the Coast at 11:30 p. m. 

Before arriving at Spokane Tuesday, the 
party spent a couple hours as the guests of 
William Kroll, president of the St. Maries Lum- 
ber Co., inspecting the company mill at St. 
Maries, Idaho. 

The party consists of those whose names ap- 
peared on page 83 of the Feb. 12 issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. and the following: 
Charles Allen, Charles Allen Lumber Co., Roches- 
ter, N. Y.; Joseph S. Caldwell and wife, of 
Syracuse, who were accompanied by their son; 
Fred. K. Henrich and wife, Buffalo, N. Y.; Miss 
Olive Breitweiser, Buffalo, N. Y.; Mrs. Warren 
Seasman, Buffalo, N. Y.; Frances Parks, Martha 
Smith and Lois Webster. 


CORDIAL RECEPTION AT SEATTLE 


SEATTLE, WASH., Feb. 19.—The members of 
the excursion party of the Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association of the State of New York ar- 
rived in Seattle shortly before noon Thursday 
from Spokane, their last previous stopping 
place. At Spokane, St. Maries and at Coeur 
d’Alene, Idaho, they had devoted two. days to 
viewing manufacturing operations and being 
entertained by the lumbermen. Their train 
came in as the second section of the Milwaukee 
transcontinental and was met at the depot by 
Secretary Robert B. Allen, of the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association, and several of his 
staff, together with a number of local lumber- 
men, several of them being accompanied by their 
wives, to greet the visiting retail lumbermen 
from the great State of New York. As they 
alighted from the train the ladies were each 
given a corsage bouquet, and to the men were 
given cards extending visitors’ privileges at 
the Rainier Club, and tickets indicating reserva- 


tions for the dinner at the Bungalow in the eve- 
ning. 

Among those on the depot platform at Seattle 
awaiting the visitors was Herbert W. Blanchard, 
of Boston, prominent manufacturer ahd whole- 
saler, of the Blanchard Lumber Co., of Boston 
and New York, who, accompanied by his wife, 
arrived a day or two ahead of the excursion 

arty. 
Paul S. Collier, the genial and versatile secre- 
tary of the New Yorkers, was loaded’ down 
with mail, telegrams, official and unofficial in- 
formation and data, and he and K. B. Schotte, 
of Amsterdam, N. Y., who was a sort of master 
of ceremonies on the trip, consulted with Secre- 
tary Allen regarding the plans for the sojourn 
on Puget Sound. The visitors were at once 
taken by automobile to the Seattle Yacht Club, 
where they were the guests of the Seattle Cedar 
Lumber Manufacturing Co., of Seattle, at a 
luncheon. Arthur E. Lane, of New York, repre- 
senting the Seattle Cedar Lumber Manufactur- 
ing Co. in that section, and his wife, are mem- 
bers of the excursion party. After lunch they 





thoro enjoyment of the balmy climate of | »:vet 
Sound, after traversing three thousand » ‘les 
of winter vastness between the Empire * ute 
and Puget Sound, the Mediterranean ot the 


Pacific, on the western shores of the Every. en 


State. 
An Informal Dinner at the Bungalo. 


Seattle’s newest and most uptodate cafe, the 
Bungalow, was commandeered by the lumbe: en 
of Seattle, who acted as hosts in the evenin: at 
a delightful dinner-dance given the eastern re- 
tailers. In the visiting party were forty-s: ven 
men and forty-five ladies and to these re 
added one hundred or more Seattle lumberiien 
and their ladies, resulting in a most deligh ful 
affair, the local people and their guests |» ing 
mingled at cozy dinner tables on either sid: of 
the central dancing floor, on which dancing was 
enjoyed from 6:30 until midnight, with in ‘er- 
missions of entertaining by the professiona 
tertainers of the cafe. 

There was very little formality, a dozen ©) so 
sitting at the head table, including Pivsi- 

dent R. W. Vinnecige, 
of the West Coast [um- 
bermen’s Association, 
Secretary Paul S. | 
lier, and wife; K. 
Schotte and wife, An 
sterdam, N. Y.; ) 
Johns, president of th 
Lumbermen’s Club, 
coma; Charles B. Floyd, 
secretary of the Pacific 
Coast Shippers’ Asso- 
ciation, Seattle; Walter 
B. Nettleton, president 
of the Nettleton Lumier 
Co., and wife, and sev- 
eral other of the visiting 
and local lumberme: 


The Millmen’s 
Welcome 


A most appropriate 
and happy welcome was 
extended the visitors by 
President Vinne ze. 
Said he in part: 

‘“We consider it a 
pleasure and_ privilege 
far us to be able to en- 
tertain this evening a 
party of ladies and yen- 





Left to right—Paul S. Collier, Rochester, N. Y., secretary Retail Lumber tlemen from the great 
Dealers’ Association of the State of New York; K. B. Schotte, Amster- State of New York, j nd 
dam, N. Y.; Arthur E. Lane, New York, N. Y.; Robert B. Allen, secre- On behalf of the West 


tary West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, Seattle, Wash. 


motored thru the University campus, were shown 
the Forestry Building of Seattle’s 1909 exposi- 
tion, which is made up of logs from some of the 
great trees from western Washington, and on 
to the locks of the canal at Ballard and then 
shown the manufacture of cedar shingles at the 
company’s plant. The afternoon trip ended 
with a tour of Queen Anne boulevard, showing 
the visitors some of the most wonderful scenery 
they will view on their western trip, a blend- 
ing of clear blue sky, snow covered mountains, 
the placid waters of Puget Sound and the great 
city of Seattle, the ‘‘Seaport of Success,’’ at 
their feet. To the east was the snow covered 
Cascade range of mountains, with magnificent 
Mount Rainier standing on guard, its snow 
capped peak piercing the sky to .an altitude 
of over 14,500 feet, and between this range and 
the city lay beautiful Lake Washington, twenty- 
six miles in length, with the smaller Lake Union 
right in the center of the city; and then to the 
west the jagged Olympic range, likewise eter- 
nally covered with its mantle of white, standing 
as a barrier between the storm winds of the 
mighty Pacific Ocean and the quieter waters of 
Puget Sound. 

The visitors were favored with a day, clear 
but somewhat cooler than usual, permitting a 


Coast Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation and the lum- 
bermen of Seattle, may I not extend to you a 
welcome? In the past, it has not been our go 
fortune to have you as guests because you hx 
been more interested in’ the lumber of tlio 
gentlemen of the South, whom we have learue 
to honor and respect, but we are now glad to 
you at last wending your way to the Pavili 
coast. ’? 

Mr. Vinnedge spoke of the volume of bvisi- 
ness enjoyed by north Coast lumbermen 
the lumbermen of the East last year, and re- 
gretted the barrier that is now being pl 
between the two sections that can not be © 
come—the barrier of advanced freight 1 
He said that he was fearful that because « 
the lumbermen of the Atlantic coast States 
the Pacific coast States might again be: 
strangers. ‘‘For six months,’’ said he, ‘ 
have done nothing, hoping that the railrovds 
would get their affairs in such shape that ty 
could give us relief from the excess fre’ :it 
charges. Nothing has been done, however, 21d 
now at last we have been forced to assume 4 
militant attitude.’’ 

With this brief reference to the action against 
the railroads thru the Interstate Commerce (»"- 
mission just decided upon by the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association, its president told ihe 
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easterners briefly of the formation of the West 
Coast Forest Products Bureau, under the man- 
avcment of Chester L. Hogue, with headquarters 
in New York City, with whom no doubt many 
present were acquainted, and the work it is do- 
in» to familiarize the lumbermen of the East 
with the merits of north Coast lumber products. 
In eonelusion President Vinnedge expressed the 
hope that the lure of the West would again 
br.ng the retailers of New York to the Coast 
© time in the near future. 


New Yorkers’ Secretary Makes Reply 

KX. B. Sehotte, of Amsterdam, N. Y., replied 
brictly, introducing Secretary Paul 8. Collier, 
who made an able reply to the welcome, express- 
ing the pleasure of the lumbermen of New 
York and of Massachusetts, several of whom 

, with the New Yorkers on the trip, at being 
able to come to the Pacifie coast to learn of the 
umber industry out here, and also for the royal 
-otertainment accorded them everywhere. ‘‘We 

ve been charmed by the welcome and inter- 
sted by the achievement everywhere  evi- 
ioneed,’’ said Mr. Collier. The splendid weather 

sunny Spokane and in Seattle, the ‘‘Seaport 

¢ Suecess,’? indicated that it had been made 

te the order of their hosts. Talking shop, Sec- 
retary Collier said that the retailers had very 
cenerally readjusted their prices in conform- 
ity with reduced prices at the mills and that 
tle retailers of New York State are glad to 
be affiliated with the lumber manufacturers 
thru their National association in the move- 
ment now being carried out toward advising the 
publie of the reductions that have been made 
in lumber products in the hope that building 
will in this way be stimulated. He said also 
that the members of his association are heartily 
in sympathy wth the movement looking toward 
the standardization in sizes and grades, which 
will be greatly to the benefit of the retailers, 
as it will reduce the amount of stocks which 
it is neeessary for them to carry. Said he: 

‘‘We are with you heart and soul and we ap- 
preciate more than I can tell. you what you are 
doing for us, and we feel that we will get closer 
together on this trip, which will mean so much 
for us in many ways.’’ 

Secretary Allen announced that the next day, 
Friday, would be devoted to a trip to Everett, 
where the visitors would be shown about the 
sawmills and shingle mills of that ‘‘City of 
Sinokestacks’’ and lunched at the Everett Golf 
& Country Club. On Saturday Secretary Allen 
stated that on the request of a number of vis- 
itors it had been decided to take those who de- 
sired to go to various mills about Seattle under 
the supervision of experienced graders and 
show them the methods of manufacturing, 
grading and handling Coast lumber. It would 
be more of a day of instruction rather than en- 
tertainment, but he believed it to be what the 
visitors particularly desired. 

_ The balance of the evening was devoted to a 
big family dancing party. 

Plans for Entertainment at Other Points 

Tomorrow, Sunday, the visiting delegates will 
hourd the Princess Alice, of the Canadian Pa- 
elie steamship lines, for the journey across 
Puget Sound to Victoria, B. C., sixty-five miles 
distant, where a few hours will be’spent in that 
aint English city on Canadian soil, returning 
to Seattle shortly after 9 o’clock in the evening. 

‘heir special train will be moved to Tacoma 
“the night and Monday the lumbermen of 
Tacoma will be hosts to the retailers, showing 

m their parks, boulevards, their splendid city, 
vith luneh in the boarding house of the St. Paul 

facoma Lumber Co., after which its plant 

d that of the Wheeler, Osgood Co., adjoining, 
‘ill be inspected. There will also be a dinner 

the evening. 

during the night the New York special will 

run down to Grays Harbor, 135 miles to the 
southwest, where Tuesday will be spent as the 
g — of the hospitable lumbermen of that 
section, 

Wednesday, Thursday anf Friday will be de- 
voted to Portland and on one day they will be 


‘own the mills, the parks and boulevards of the 
pate 
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A day will be devoted to an automobile ride 


up the beautiful Columbia Highway, a distance 
of eighty miles to Hood River. 

Another day there will be a run down the 
Columbia River highway to Scappoose, over a 
boulevard, and then out into one of the big log- 
ging camps of Oregon. 

These two trips will mean a journey of two 
hundred miles by automobile over one of the 
most famous scenic highways in the world. 

On Thursday evening the lumbermen of Port- 
land will banquet the visitors and they will be 
given an opportunity to hear the wonderful 
illustrated talk of Frank Branch Riley, famed 
thruout the United States for his wit, humor 
and splendid description of the scenie wonders 
of the north Pacific coast. 


CONFER WITH SEATTLE MILLMEN 


SEATTLE, WASH., Feb., 19.—After visiting the 
sawmill plants of the Nettleton Lumber Co. and 
the Stimson Mill Co. this forenoon and lunching 
at the Washington Hotel, the afternoon was de- 
voted to a round table discussion at which were 
brought up a number of things of interest to 
the visiting retailers. In passing it should be 
recorded that the members of the Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association of the State of New 
York are to first to come to the north Pacific 
coast to discuss with manufacturers the matter 
of grades, thicknesses, terms of sale, cancelations 
and other problems which they have to contend 
with. The New Yorkers have demonstrated 
that they have come west for information as 
well as to see the country. 

Ed R. Hogg, manager of the Atlas Lumber 
Co., Seattle, acted as chairman at the confer- 
ence and K. B. Sehotte, of Amsterdam, N. Y., 
assisted him in bringing out the views of the 
visitors. W. H. Boner, manager of the Weyer- 
haeuser Timber Co., Everett, Wash., explained 
for the benefit of the visitors how lumber is sold 
for $11.50, for dimension, at the mill, made out 
of $16 logs, calling attention to the under- 
weights which on the $1 rate for freight would 
amount to $5 a thousand feet. He explained 
that the weight for shipment is based on green 
lumber which oftentimes has to be shipped, altho 
at the present time, owing to the quiet demand, 
the mills have accumulated some dry stock. 
George Welsh, of Albany, N. Y., thought the 
underweights discriminated against buyers on a 
higher freight rate, but Mr. Boner stated that 
this was taken into consideration in making 
the price. 

Sherman L. Johnson, of Seattle, explained 
that common lumber is dressed green because 
of the large degrade, if dressed dry, and is 
acceptable to the trade in the middle West. So 
far western mills have not found it profitable 
to carry two stocks so that they might have one 
from which to ship to the far eastern trade. 

W. C. Lawton, of the Nettleton Lumber Co., 
of Seattle, explained that the mills did not 
want the underweight and if the dealers wished 
to gamble on them they could pay a higher 
price for their lumber f. 0. b. the mill and do so. 

Mr. Boner said the mills on the north Coast 
wished to know what the eastern retailers 
wanted and would then endeavor to furnish it. 
Mr. Schotte explained that he had a planing 
mill and did not want to buy any dressed dimen- 
sion. He was willing to pay a difference in cost 
and have what he desired. According to all 
statistics, he remarked, eastern dealers would 
have to buy Pacifie coast lumber in ten years 
as they could not get their supplies anywhere 
else. Mr. Boner remarked that at the present 
time western millmen did not like to carry an 
extra stock to supply the eastern trade, when 
eastern dealers only brought of the Coast when 
they could get the Coast lumber cheaper than 
southern pine. W. A. Brown, of Glens Falls, 
N. Y., made the point that the trouble in sell- 
ing Coast lumber in the East is due to the fact 
that the salesmen who come in contact with 
the trade do not know anything about the lum- 
ber they are selling, and many misunderstand- 
ings result. Mr. Hogg explained that it 1s not 
practical for eastern buyers to buy f. 0. b. mill 
as the lumber would very likely cost them more 
than if they bought it delivered. 

Arthur E. Lane, New York City, said that 
all the dealer wanted to know is the cost of 
the lumber when delivered and what sort of 
lumker he is going to get. There was consider- 


able discussion over the question of buying lum- 
ber rough or dressed, it being pointed out that 
rough lumber in the East would be very ex- 
pensive because of the high freight cost. Some 
dealers like Fred J. Sorries, of New Rochelle 
preferred to have rough dimension because they 
have planing mills. Then, too, he said, New 
York has very strict weight and measure laws. 
Heretofore dealers there have been selling lum- 
ber plump thickness and width and it is diffi- 
cult for them now to come down to selling their 
trade undersized lumber. He favored a standard 
size for lumber thruout the country. 


It was explained that Canadian pine and 
southern pine could be obtained full thickness 
and it did not look as if ‘‘lumber of the common 
grades could gét into the eastern trade until 
these other supplies are exhausted.’’ And as to 
the cause of most complaints on Coast business 
Secretary Paul 8S. Collier, of the New York as. 
sociation, said they are largely due to misunder- 
standing between buyers and sellers, and that 
probably the greatest cause is the verbal con- 
versation between buyer and seller being mis- 
understood. 

_ Inspector Ryan, of the West Coast associa- 
tion, agreed with Mr. Collier and said that the 
kind of salesmen who are selling Coast lumber 
in the East are not generally satisfactory, mak- 
ing an exception of course, of Mr. Lane, who 
has been handling Coast lumber for about a 
quarter of a century and thoroly understands it. 
Another complaint he found in his work in the 
East is that Coast lumber is loaded at the mill 
the same as it is stowed in the hold of a ship 
and it thus costs the dealer more to unload and 
sort it out. He declared that fir lumber of a 
thinner size is equal in strength to thicker south- 
ern pine lumber. 

It was announced by Secretary Allen that 
Inspectors Laursen and Ryan would accompany 
the New York retailers thruout their visit. to 
north Coast mills and would be able to answer 
all questions put to them. 

Mr. Allen also announced that he believed 
that within ten days there would be some de- 
velopment looking toward a reduction in the 
recently advanced lumber rate to the East. He 
told the visitors how the West Coast association 
had decided finally to file a suit with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to force the trans- 
continental railroads to make a lower rate on 
lumber to the East, and as a result the traffic 
officials of these roads and their eastern con- 
nections are to have a conference next Wednes- 
day in Chicago and that their rate men will be 
in attendance, having been instructed to be in 
a position to prepare new tariffs if ordered. 

Mr. Allen also read extracts from press dis- 
patches just received to the effect that the 
Federal Trade Commission reported to the 
United States Senate this morning the fir mills 
have advanced prices at the instigation of the 
manufacturers of southern pine, charging that 
they were in collusion. Mr. Allen was quite 
indignant at the absurdity of the charges, ex- 
plaining that the action of the fir people, even 
during war -times when the Government de- 
manded that a price be named for war material, 
was taken after consultation with the Depart- 
ment of Justice. 

Mr. Allen also explained that fir lumber sales- 
men in the East are to be educated thru the 
methods of the West Coast Forest Products 
Bureau, recently organized with headquarters 
in New York, to enlarge the market for fir 
lumber in that section. This announcement 
pleased the visitors, who seemed to think that 
the ignorance of fir salesmen in the East has 
been one of the greatest things to be overcome 
in its sale there. There was considerable dis- 
cussion of the terms of sale provided for in 
the sales contract not long ago adopted by 
the New York association, the retailers mak- 
ing the point that they did not want to pay 
for the lumber until it arrived and then wanted 
to discount. The millmen explained that be- 
cause of the long time in transit, it seemed 
hardly fair to them that the discount should 
be taken from ten to sixty days after arrival 
of ear. 

The New York retailers are strong for the 
square pack for shingles as was indicated when 
Don Clark, secretary of the shingle branch of 
the West Coast association, told of the Rite- 
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Grade shingles, the method of grading, the . 


square pack, and answered various questions 
regarding the shingle industry. Mr. Clark stated 
that over 91 percent of the shingle output on 
the north Coast has agreed to pack on the basis 
of four bundles to the square, five bundles to 
the thousand. It seemed to be the general opin- 
ion of the retailers present that the square pack 
is what is universally wanted thruout the East, 
as it enables more intelligent competition with 
the substitute shingles which are sold on a 
square basis. 





Everett Shows Visitors Her Lumber Plants 

EVERETT, WaAsH., Feb. 18.—Retail lumber- 
men from the Empire State who have sold shin- 
gles for many years and never saw one made, 
watched shingles being turned out here today in 
the largest plant producing red cedar roofing 
in the United States. Others who had never 
before seen an electrically operated lumber 
plant, saw the second largest all-electric lumber 
plant in the country. The occasion was the 
visit to Everett of the party representing the 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of the State 





of New York, which is spending four days on 
Puget Sound. 

The party arrived here at about 10 o’clock 
and its members scattered, under direction of 
Everett lumbernien, and probably every lumber 
plant and all the largest shingle mills were 
visited by small delegations. The various ap- 
pliances in the different mills held the closest 
attention of the guests and brought forth a 
multitude of questions. 

At the noon hour the New York retailers were 
guests of the millmen at the Everett Golf & 
Country Club’s grounds on the Pacific Highway, 
and afterward the visitors again broke into 
small groups and revisited the mills, those hav- 
ing seen lumber plants in the forenoon going to 
shingle mills, those having seen the shingle 
weavers at work prior to lunch viewing the 
production of lumber. 

Informality marked the entire program of 
the day here. The direction of things was 
turned over to Harry E. Stuchell, of the Eclipse 
Mill Co., who drafted other millmen for what- 
ever service he chose to assign to them. The 
informality extended to the dinner at the club- 


house, after which, however, D. M. Cloug! 
the Clough-Hartley interests, did the hono 
a social way in a speech of welcome to the |: 
and gentlemen of the visiting party. To 
speech responses were made by Paul Collier, 
retary of the New York association, and J 
Mahlstedt, a former president of that ass: 
tion. None of the brief talk touched upon | 
ness matters, nor was there here any discus 
of business problems except as individuals 

have chatted as they went about the city. 





Retailers Arrive at Portland 

PORTLAND, ORE., Feb. 23.—The New \ 
lumber retailers who are making the West ( 
trip arrived here this morning in their sp 
train for a three days’ visit and are b: 
royally entertained by the local lumbermen. 

During the three days they will be here ¢ 
will be kept busy by automobile rides up : 
down the beautiful Columbia River Highy 
visiting the big logging and sawmilling op: 
tions around Portland and will also be guest 
two dinners that will be given in their ho 





Estimate Damage 


SEATTLE, WASH., Feb. 19.—From the tornado- 
swept timber zone of the Olympic Peninsula 
comes a fairly accurate estimate that the quan- 
tity of timber of all kinds leveled during the 
recent storm will aggregate from 8,000,000,000 
to 12,000,000,000 feet. The average stumpage 
value for that region, keeping in mind relative 
inaccessibility, is placed at $2 a thousand. The 
storm did heavy damage in fifteen townships, 
along a strip of forest from fifteen to twenty- 
five miles wide, and from sixty to ninety miles 
long. The heaviest loser is the State of Wash- 
ington, which has 200,000 acres of timber land 
in the storm area. 

Owing to the direct interest of the State, not 
only in the timber itself, but in the associated 
problems of salvage and fire hazard, Gov. Louis 
F. Hart has called a conference to meet in 
Olympia next Monday. To it have been invited 
the representatives of the Milwaukee Land Co., 
James D. Lacey & Co., Merrill & Ring Logging 


Done by Cyclone 


an absence of several days in the storm area. 
They cruised a seven-mile strip on which they 
had accurate data as to standing timber prior 
to the storm. This unit of measurement is 
located on a tract extending from Quilcene 
Prairie eastward. The two experts counted 
every tree, standing or fallen, thru the entire 
pathway of seven miles along the stretch, tally- 
ing one on each side of the road. They 
found that the average quantity of fallen tim- 
ber was 25 percent of the aggregate; that in 
some places the total was only 10 percent, but 
in others 50 to 60 percent. Some places were 
swept clean, others were scarcely damaged; 
showing the freakiness of the storm. The 
leveled sections were composed practically all of 
hemlock, which is easily overturned. Spruce 
suffered severely, and fir the least of the three 
varieties. For most part the trees were up- 
rooted, instead of being broken off at the base— 
a fact that will tend to preserve the fallen tim- 
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The Same View After the Passage of the Stcrm 


Co. and the Goodyear Logging Co. Likewise 
the governor has asked to be present a number 
of leading timbermen, lumbermen and forest 
experts, including Government and private pro- 
tective agencies. Among them will be Alex 
Polson, Mark E. Reed, State Land Commissioner 
Clark V. Savidge, State Forester Fred E. Pape, 
United States Forester George C. Cecil, George 
S. Long, president of the Washington Forest 
Fire Association, and George C. Joy, 

Mr. Joy and A. K. Wade, cruiser in the State 
land department, returned during the week from 


ber considerably longer than if the trunks had 
been broken in two. The damage is slight on 
the Lower Hoko. From all reports the region 
of the Upper Hoko and the neighborhood of 
Forks suffered most severely—in fact seem to 
have occupied the center of destruction. All 
reports from territory to the south, including 
the Bogochiel, the Hoh and the Clearwater in- 
dicate that the area of the storm extended to 
the Quinault Indian reservation. The storm 
extended eastward as far as township 30 north, 
range 11-west. 








View Along the Olympic Highway in Clallam 


County, Washington, Before the Storm 


The course of the storm was from southy 
to northeast. It swept in from the ocean, « 
slight damage north of the Columbia Rive: 
Pacific County; rushed northward into Gr: 
Harbor County, where it also did some dama 
and finally landed in full force on the timbe: 
area of the Olympics, and extended across t 
fower end of Vancouver Island, damaging so: 
timber there, and doing considerable damage 
British Columbia mainland timber near Pow 
River. 

Fire hazard is the most urgent problem. T 
conference in Olympia will probably consi: 
this phase as paramount, for everybody kno 
that if a fire starts in this vast accumulati 
of fallen timber after it has dried out th: 
can only be one result, challenging the imagii 
tion to portray the stupendous destruction. 
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OLYMPIC FOREST BEFORE AND AFTER STOk 


Port ANGELES, WASH., Feb. 19.—Not si! 
the coming of the white man has there been 
storm to compare in violence and destructi 
with that which tore a great hole in the Oly: 
pic forest Jan. 29. The tornado affected 
area about thirty miles wide and seventy-fi 
miles long. One of the accompanying pho' 


‘graphs reproduces a scene on the Olympic Hig 


way in Clallam County just before the sto 
The second photograph shows the same sj) 
after the tornado had leveled the largest tre: 
This section of the storm area was cleared 1 
the passage of vehicles a few days after t: 
destruction of the timber, as shown by ! 
logs and trees heaped up on either side of ¢ 
highway. 
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New Jersey Men Hold Annual 
pecial telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

\rLantic Crry,, N. J., Feb. 24.—Representa- 
tives of the lumber industry from all sections 
of the East gathered with members of the 
New Jersey Lumbermen’s Association for 
their annual meeting in the Hotel Traymore 
here today. There were 400 lumbermen. pres- 
ent, most of them accompanied by their wives. 
Speakers at the opening session gave encour- 
agement for the future and the general tone 
of things was highly optimistic. From nu- 
mcrous manufacturers came reports of gradual 
strengthening in the market and the unani- 
mous verdict was that prices have hit bottom. 
From all sections of New Jersey lumbermen 
brought word that the labor situation is the 
most vexing problem facing the industry to- 
day and a majority of those present are ad- 
herents of open shop principles. While 
the convention was in session this. afternoon 
women visitors were guests at an entertain- 
ment in the rose room. 

i. L. Bader, mayor of Atlantie City, in wel- 
coming the guests presented Edward Hamil- 
ton, of Paterson} president of the association, 
with an actual key to the city, which he said 
would open any door but that to the jail. 
Chas. Hill, general sales manager of the South- 
ern Pine Sales Corporation, as the first speaker 
said that the only solution of business troubles 
lies in starting something. ‘‘Codperation is 
necessary to the life of the lumber business,’’ 
he said. ‘‘I say this notwithstanding the 
fact that the Government charges the South- 


ern Pine Association with conspiracy in re-. 


straint of trade in the matter of price fixing.’’ 

Senator Walter E, Edge wired regrets and 
his place on the program was taken by William 
A. Tuttle, banking and insurance commissioner 
of New Jersey. Mr. Tuttle said that Senator 
Calder seemed to be trying to make the lumber 
interests the goat of his investigation. He 
said the solution of this ‘problem in New 
Jersey rested with the thousand local building 
and loan associations in the State. 

John E. Lloyd, Philadelphia, Pa., president 
of the National Retail Lumber Dealers Asso- 
cia‘ion, deelared that retail lumbermen should 
kec) their-stocks normal. ‘‘I believe manu- 
faciurers’ prices are as low as they ean go,’’ 
he said. ‘Business is sick. It ought to take 
od dose and get over it. We are to swallow 
‘ss before conditions improve.’’ 
resident Hamilton closed the session with 
a iost able address. The annual banquet was 
he: | in the Traymore tonight. 


1» 


Lower Lumber Rates From West Coast 
‘r some time it has been known that loss of 
age and lowering of coastwise cargo rates 
imber have been operating to make prob- 
a reduction of transcontinental rail rates 


lumber. As noted from time to time in 
\MERICAN LUMBERMAN, western chambers 
ommerce, millmen, lumber wholesalers and 
rs. have been agitating the question of 
adjustment. Some months ago a confer- 
was held in Chicago between carriers 
lumbermen from the several producing 
ins, but no definite action was taken. 
‘tr, however, western roads proposed to the 
m carriers an adjustment that offered 
» relief to western lumber shippers; but 
proposal was not accepted. 
ednesday and Thursday of this week at a 
erence in Chicago between eastern and 
‘erm ¢arriers, still in progress at the time 
oing to press, the subject of rate adjust- 
is being considered. While the projected 
xetion of rates east.of Chicago is still be- 
considered, the western roads have noti- 
' their agents on the west Coast as follows 
‘rding action taken respecting rates from 
’ Coast to midwestern points: 


‘reau now checking in rates from Coast to 
Paul, Sioux City, Omaha, Kansas City, 66% 


cents; Chicago and Mississippi River points, St. 
Louis, East St. Louis and north, 73 cents. Dif- 
ferentials per Potlach case to be restored except 
where this would involve an advance. For ex- 
ample, Spokane will be 3 cents under Coast at 
Omaha ete.; 4 cents under at St. Paul. Existing 
differences between shingles and cedar and fir to 
be preserved as far as possible. Date effective 
will be announced as soon as check progresses 
sufficiently. 

It will be noted from the foregoing that the 
change does not affect the St. Paul rate; but 
that it makes a reduction of 7 cents on the 
other rates. It is understood that owing to 
loss of tonnage, some of the eastern carriers 
are in a mood to make some adjustment on 
rates east of Chicago, and it is deemed highly 
Itkely that announcement of reductions will be 
made as a result of the conference now in 
progress. 


Labor Outlines Its Plans 

[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 23.—Following an 
all-day meeting attended by representatives 
of 109 union organizations, the American Fed- 
eration of Labor went on record in favor of the 
repeal of the Sherman ‘Antitrust Act, and new 
legislation strengthening the Clayton Act and 
recognizing specifically the right to form trades 
unions, the right of collective bargaining thru 
agents of their own choosing, the right to strike 
and the right to boycott. The federation pro- 
poses to fight for these and numerous other 
‘¢rights’’ during the life of the next Congress. 

In demanding the repeal of the Sherman law, 
the federation advises its members flatly to 
refuse to abide by court injunctions restraining 
them from ‘‘ doing acts which they have a law- 
ful and guaranteed right to do, or compelling 
workers to do those things which they have a 
lawful and guaranteed right to refuse to do.’’ 


Makes Large Loan on Timber 


Following a loan of $700,000 made in early 
January to a Texas lumber company, Baker, 
Fentress & Co., investment bankers, Chicago, 
have made a loan of $360,000 to Charles B. 
Box which is secured by a deposit with the 
Chicago trustee of $603,577.80 of vendor lien 
notes of the Great Western Land Co., Poplar 
Bluff, Mo. These vendor’s lien notes are a 
first mortgage on 15,545.90 acres of timber 
land in St. Landry Parish, Louisiana, about 
forty-two miles west of Baton Rouge. The 
eruisers for Baker, Fentress & Co. estimate it 
to contain upward of 100,000,000 feet of tim- 
ber, approximately 37 percent red gum, 25 per- 
cent oaks, 18 percent cypress, 11 percent ash, 
9 percent pecan and almond; also that the log- 
ging conditions and shipping facilities are ex- 
ceptionally good and that it is in one of the 
best located hardwood tracts in the South. St. 
Landry Parish is crossed by the Southern Pa- 
cifie Railroad, the Texas & Pacific, the New 
Iberia & Northern and the Gulf Coast Line 
railroads. This land was purchased by the 
Great Western Land Co. from Charles B. Box 
for $1,005,963.10, for the purpose of producing 
lumber for the Brooklyn Cooperage Co.,. New 
York, which is a subsidiary of the American 
Sugar Refining Co. The Brooklyn Cooperage 
Co. has factories in Boston, New York, Phila- 
delphia, and Chalmette (New Orleans), and is 
reliably reported to own or control 266,000 
acres of timber land in New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, Arkansas and Missouri. 

Another loan of $400,000 made to a lumber 
company in Tennessee owning a tract of hard- 
wood timber approximating 25,000 acres will be 
anounced in a few days. 

Introduces Tax Revision Measure 

[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMRERMAN] 

Wasuineton, D. C., Feb. 23.—A bill intro- 
duced today by Representative Longworth, of 
Ohio, Republican member of the ways and means 
committee, which he proposes to press in the 
next Congress, would repeal war and excess 


profits, transportation and soft drinks taxes 
and reduce the surtaxes on higher incomes to a 
maximum of 40 percent. These measures would 
cut off $890,000,000 in revenues annually. 

Among the measures he proposes to take the 
place of these taxes is the repeal of the present 
exemption of $2,000 for the income of corpora- 
tions and to place an additional tax of 5 percent 
on corporate incomes, which, he says, according 
to recent Treasury estimates, would produce be- 
tween $450,000,000 and $500,000,000. Mr. Long- 
worth estimates that an additional $350,000,000 
will be received from a protective tariff. 


ee 


Inventorying for Tax Purposes 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
Washington, D. C., Feb. 24.—Dr. Wilson 

Compton, secretary-manager of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, has sent 
to the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Association, in response to its in- 
quiry, a letter based on discussions of the in- 
ventory question with Treasury Department 
officials and experts, accountants and others, 
giving the best obtainable information and 
belief. It is advisory in character and neces- 
sarily neither Dr. Compton nor the association 
assumes responsibility, but the information is 
passed along to the industry for what it may 
be worth. After going into the more intri- 
eate questions at some length the letter con- 
cludes as follows: 


The manner of exercise of the various options 
—the method of applying cost; that is, whether 
actual cost, average cost or allocated cost; and 
the extent to which item valuation; that is, valu- 
ation separtely of each item or group of items 
of the inventory, will be admitted—is at present 
so controversial and the opinions with respect 
thereto from department officials are so con- 
flicting that it would appear to be the safest 
course of procedure for the taxpayer, in the light 
of the above facts and of additional facts which 
he may have, to exercise his own judgment, in 
the light of the law itself and of the Treasury 
regulations as now issued. 

The advice heretofore issued by the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association with respect 
similarly to matters involving tax liability has 
been that the taxpayer to the best of his ability 
follow strictly the published regulations and if 
it would subject him to the payment of a tax 
which under the law he does not owe he should 
file his return computing his liability thereunder 
in two ways. First, in strict accord with regu- 
lations. Second, in such manner as may most 
accurately reflect his tax liability under the law. 

If payment is made on the latter basis it may 
be coupled with a request by the taxpayer for 
abatement of the additional amount which would 
have been due were the liability to be computed 
in the manner first above mentioned. 

If similar advice is now followed the taxpayer 
will then make a clear and complete declaration 
of the methods employed in computing his in- 
ventories, disclosing all essential facts with re- 
spect thereto, in such manner as to give notice 
thereof to the collector of internal revenue. 

The essential requirement with respect to the 
valuation of inventories is stated in section 203 
of the revenue law itself; namely, that inven- 
tories shall be taken by the taxpayer upon basis 
(a) conforming as nearly as may be to the best 
accounting practice in the trade or business and 
(b) most clearly reflecting the income. 

These two requirements in the law itself con- 
stitute the basic guide to the application of the 
regulations covering inventories to the peculiar 
circumstances which may exist in the case of 
any individual taxpayer. 


Pioneer Texan Lumberman Dies 

[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 

Houston, TEx., Feb. 24.—W. T. Carter, pio- 
neer lumberman, died here last night aged 
sixty-five. He has played a prominent part 
in the development of the southern pine in- 
dustry in eastern Texas. He was born in 
Tyler, Tex., and began operations at Trinity 
many years ago. He was the head of W. T. 
Carter & Bro., who operate a mill at Camden, 
Tex., and the W. T. Carter Lumber & Building 
Co., of this city. He was also vice president 
of the Union National Bank, of Houston. The 
Carter interests control a large area of stump- 
age and are known as important factors in 
the industry. He is survived by his widow, 
two sons and four daughters. 
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LOGGING FOREMEN HOLD MEETINGS 


FINKBINE, Miss., Feb. 21.—On Feb. 15 the 
foremen of the logging department of the Fink- 
bine Lumber Co. held a very interesting meeting 
here at which H. D. Noblett, Joe Lovett and 
Guy Fairlry were the chief speakers. 

H. D. Noblett in a very clear manner told the 
loader men how they could increase the num- 
ber of cars loaded and also talked on the switch- 
ing problem, to which he had given much 
thought. Mr. Lovett gave in detail the diffi- 
culties the saw hands had to encounter and 
how they could be overcome, and Mr. Fairlry ex- 
plained the problems of the skidder men and 
offered some very excellent ideas on the relief 
of some of the existing evils. 

Mr. Hinton, the superintendent of the log- 
ging department, closed the meeting with a very 
interesting talk on the cost of logging. 

Meetings such as the above are held. bi- 
monthly by the foremen of the logging depart- 
ment and their purpose is to bring the foremen 
closer together and to perfect the organization. 
The company has found the efficiency has in- 
creased 25 percent since this plan was adopted. 


ACQUIRES LARGE ALABAMA COMPANY 


JACKSON, ALA., Feb. 21—Announcement was 
recently made here that W. T. MeGowin, of 
this place, and J. S. MeVey and D. N. Postel- 
waite, of Columbus, Ohio, have se- 


exactly with his high character as a man. 

The Gulf Lumber Co. has one of the largest 
and most modern sawmills in the South, having 
an annual cutting capacity of 150,000,000 feet, 
or a daily capacity of about 450,000 feet. The 
officers of the company are: S. H. Fullerton, 
president; Robert Fullerton, G..W. Dulany, jr., 
and Frank Horton, vice presidents; J. G. 
Thorpe, secretary; C. W. Reighard, assistant 
secretary; Frank Goepel, treasurer; L. W. Bon- 
nell, assistant treasurer, and James Crawford, 
general manager. 


LARGE TIMBER SALE CONSUMMATED 


NorFouk, VA., Feb. 21.—It has been definitely 
announced by A. R. Turnbull, president Row- 
land Lumber Co., of this city, that he has pur- 
chased the timber owned by the John L. Roper 
Lumber Co., located in Duplin, Onslow and 
Pender counties, North Carolina, involving in all 
about 200,000,000 feet. The exact amount of 
timber involved will not be known until after 
the timber estimators go over the tracts, nor 
the exact amount of the purchase price. 

The Rowland Lumber Co. has also leased from 
the Roper Lumber Co., sixty miles of its rail- 
road, which will give the Rowland company a 
main line railroad aggregating one hundred 
thirty miles. The Rowland Lumber Co. now 
operates the Atlantic & Carolina Railroad, 
which is a common carrier and connects with 


W. J. Jones, secretary, is in charge. Mr. Jones 
says that the company still has some stock on 
hand for prompt shipment, which eseaped the 
recent fire, and will be glad to have inquiries 
from the trade from time to time. 


EMPLOYEES GUESTS AT BANQUET 


D’Lo, Miss., Feb. 21.—The heads of depurt- 
ments of the Finkbine Lumber Co.’s operation 
at this place were the guests of W. E. Guild, 
treasurer and general manager of the company, 
at a banquet held here on Feb. 18. , 

These men hold regular monthly meetings 
and this banquet gave an opportunity for tiem 
to go over the lessons learned from the s 
tions of last year’s problems that had wo 
brought out at their meetings during the year, 
The outlook for the coming year was also (is- 
cussed. 

As it has always been the policy of the Fink- 
bine Lumber Co. to take its men into its coufi- 
dence regarding its lumber operations, 
Guild gave them all the figures covering . 
of production and other costs of operation snd 
in his discussion of the overhead expense czled 
their particular attention to the import:nce 
of the item of taxes, which is a fixed expense 
that is growing every year. He stressed thie 
point that every man was interested in that item 
and that they should take a deeper interes: in 
seeing that good men are selected for the law 





eured a controlling interest in the 
C. W. Zimmerman Manufacturing 
Co., including its plant here, its 


A LUMBER ROMANCE, 


BY WALTER WELLMAN 


making bodies and that the waste 
of money by office holders is 
stopped. Mr. Guild discussed the 
necessity for the saving of material 





railroad and accessories together 
with 33,000 acres of timber land. 
Mr. Zimmerman, for many years 
head of the company, has retired 
from active business life, but as a 
compliment to him, a pioneer of 
the lumber industry, the original 
name of the company will be main- 








and the utilization of the whole 
log, and said that while the pres- 
ent market was so low the com- 
pany was operating at a loss, with 
the codperation of every one pres- 
ent it hopes to be able to keep the 
plant running full time and to 








maintain its present scale of waves. 





tained. 


pine and hardwood and is located 
in Clarke County, within easy reach 
of the plant here. Steps are being 
taken to put the plant in an effi- 
cient condition and it will be oper- 
ated immediately following the re- 
sumption of activities in the lum- 
ber industry, to quote Mr. Mc- 
Gowin, who is the secretary of the 
company. Immediate steps are ta 
be taken to extend the company’s 
railroad a distance of fifteen miles 


The timber consists of excellent [’ used to board at Mary's house, and she was trim and neat. 


He used to plank his money down for stakes she served to eat. 


He often used to beam on her, and girder as he kissed her, 
and she would shutter lips real tight, and swear she'd be his sister. 
She used to column down sometimes when he would start to stringer. 


She didn’t truss him very far, although she was a clinger. 
to stair-rail hard at her until she started scolding, and then his love 
grew very cold; in fact it started molding. 
Now, when she wears her pretty sash, his heart no longer tingles 
and, in the end, she'll shake him flat, because he has the shingles. 


C. E. Klumb, general sales m:n- 
ager of the company, reviewed the 
market conditions and said tht, 
while prices were low and com))ti- 
tion unusually keen, the comp:ny 
had been able to maintain a fair 
order file and that prospects look 
brighter for an increased volume 
and better prices. 

Short talks were also made by 
W. L. Wileoxen, secretary of tlie 
Nu tate @.. As Dr. i. B'lynt, 
chief surgeon; J. D. Alexander, 
resident manager; J. C. Thomas, 


He used 





into the woods. The preliminary 
survey has already been made and active con- 
struction work will probably be started in the 
near future. 


MADE MANAGER OF LARGE SOUTHERN MILL 


DeERipper, La., Feb. 21.—At a recent meet- 
ing of the stockholders and directors of the 
Gulf Lumber Co., located at Fullerton, La., 
about ten miles from here on the Lake Charles 
& Northern Railway, James Crawford was made 
general manager over all of the company’s hold- 
ings at that place to succeed J. H. Johnson, 
who recently tendered his resignation. 

Mr. Crawford has been with the company for 
a period of about nine years in the capacity 
of plant superintendent, and his promotion is a 
deserving one, inasmuch as he is a thoroly ex- 
perienced and practical lumberman, having 
started his sawmill career at the bottom about 
twenty-five years ago ‘and steadily fought his 
way to the top, and in so doing attained a broad 
knowledge of the lumber industry from stump 
to market. Mr. Crawford was born in Ayr- 
shire, Scotland, but at an early age he came 
to the States. His first lumber experience was 
with the Lutcher-Moore Lumber Co., of Orange, 
Tex., where he remained five years. He then 
secured a better position with the Central Coal 
& Coke Co., at Ratcliffe, Tex., and Carson, La., 
with which he was associated for a period of 
eight years, since which time he has been con- 
nected with the Gulf Lumber Co. Mr. Craw-. 
ford has achieved a reputation of being a thoro 
lumberman of high integrity, which comports 


the Coast Line at Warsaw, N. C. The Rowland 
company has also purchased all the logging 
camps, telephone lines, commissaries ete. in the 
district covered by the three counties mentioned 
above. 

With timber holdings already had in hand, 
including the purchase of the timber owned 
by the Kinston Manufacturing Co. at Kinston, 
N. C., about two years ago, the life of the Row- 
land Lumber Co.’s operations will be prolonged 
for a great many years. 

Mr. Turnbull has under consideration the 
building of two saw mills, one at Bowden and 
possibly one at Keenansville, N. C., the terminus, 
of the Atlantic & Carolina Railroad, operated 
by him. Definite plans have not been arrived at 
for the reason that his company now has an 
option on the New Bern, N. C., plant of the 


‘John L. Roper Lumber Co. and if it is decided 


not to buy that plant, it is probable a new mill 
will be erected at Keenansville. It is sure, 
however, that work of rebuilding a big plant at 
Bowden, N. C., which was destroyed by fire sev- 
eral months ago, will be started as soon as 
possible and it is also possible that a planing 
mill will be built at Bowden in addition to the 
sawmill. 

The Rowland Lumber Co. has been operating 
in North Carolina pine for a great many years, 
making rough lumber 4/4 and thicker only. It 
has been turning out good stock: heretofore and 
can be relied on to do so when again ready to 
manufacture. The sales office of the company 
is in the National Bank of Commerce Building, 
Norfelk, Va., rooms No. 313, 314 and 315, and 


timber buyer; J. T. Covington, 
sawmill foreman; W. L. Martin, shipping clerk, 
and others. 8. S. Miney, resident manager of 
the Wiggins plant of the company, was ‘iso 
present and in a short talk said that a simi'ar 
meeting would be held soon at the Wiggins 

lant. 

The Finkbine Lumber Co., manufacturer of 
southern pine, has its headquarters at Jackson, 
Miss., and its mills at Wiggins and D’Lo. 


MINNESOTA ONE PRICE BILL MODIFIED 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., Feb. 23.—Represe: 
tives of the retail lumber interests succeede:! i 
having proponents of the socalled ‘‘unfair ‘‘is- 
crimination’’ bill, pending in the State sen: ‘ce, 
agree to amendments which would make the |! 
a reasonably fair measure. The amendmwe's 
were adopted in the senate last week, and ‘ 
lumbermen have withdrawn their oppositiot 
the bill. It is expected to pass the senate ‘ 
week. The bill as first drawn imposed a $10,))\) 
fine or imprisonment on any concern sellin 
commodity at one point for less than its price ‘ 
other points, freight costs considered. 

One of the amendments accepted struck out 
the provision giving the attorney general powcr 
to require the production of books and paps: 
Another reduced the maximum fine from $10,100 
to $3,000. The most important change added 
the following language: ‘‘Provided, that t's 
act shall not prevent any person, firm or cor- 
poration from in good faith meeting local co™- 
petition within any one section, community, \!- 
lage or city.’’ 
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Connecticut Retailers’ Annual Is Marked by 
Spirit of Determination and Optimism 


i eIDGEPORT, CONN., Feb. 19.—L-U-M-B-E-R 
was inseribed in the annals of the Nutmeg 
State in glowing letters at the annual meeting 
ani banquet Feb. 17 of the Lumber Dealers’ 
Association of Connecticut. Yankee hospitality 
was at its best, for the fortunate guests of the 
day and good fellowship simply rode unshod 
thruout the hours from noon until almost mid- 
night. The air about the Stratfield Hotel was 
saturated with the spirit of codperation and the 
determination of the rank and file of the deal- 
ers in wood to do their bit in these days of re- 
construction and to do that bit quick and well 
that Unele Sam may flourish. 


It was a meeting not to be measured in the 
numbers present—even tho in that respect the 
association made a highly creditable showimg. 
There was not a single section of the State 
that did not have its quota present; there were 
few firms that failed to take advantage of the 
get-together and all who attended went back 
home better satisfied with prospects, more eager 
to get right down to business, with greater de- 
termination to shave profits a bit if it will help 
boost things along, and all satisfied that slump 
days are over and that from now on the moun- 
tain peak of prosperity will extend its nose high- 
er into the firmament of general welfare. There 
was not a single word of criticism for anything 
or anybody that was not constructive. Not a 
discordant note was sounded. If there was a 
pessimist about, he did the only wise thing— 
kept his mouth emphatically shut tight. 

There are few conventions of any kind that 
can boast the presence of the governor of the 
State and the mayor of the city in a one day’s 
session. Nevertheless that is Connecticut’s 
record, and the beauty of the assertion is that 
Mayor Clifford B. Wilson and Gov. Everett J. 
Lake came to the lumbermen with that ‘‘I’m 
one of you’’ way about them and it simply 
opened up the hearts of the hosts of the occasion 
and let the two executives enter. 


Governor and Mayor Welcome Lumbermen 


Mayor Wilson had been scheduled to speak 
in the afternoon, but he was out of town and 
missed a train connection, and so appeared at 
the banquet board. ‘‘I simply had to meet you 
boys,’’ he said, as the first after-dinner speaker. 
*‘I want to hurry up and tell you that if there 
is any Freedom-of-the-City you haven’t taken 
alread Y; be sure and get it before you leave to- 
night.’’ 

And then, as the wind-up speaker, Gov. Lake 
resorted to something of the tactics he used 
to employ in his old Harvard days, where as a 
football star he was picked for three consecu- 
tive years as a member of the All-American 
team. He was irresistible then, as President 
Tyler said in introducing him (as if he needed 
an introduction), and as governor of the State 
and a lumberman he still clings to the qualities 
that wrote his name large in the pages of sport 
history. Gov. Lake appealed for America to 
take her proper place in the sun by setting the 
worl an example in speedy recovery from the 
effects of war. He appealed for support of the 
people of Connecticut in helping the State to 
bea ‘ her just share of the burdens of reconstruc- 
tion. ‘‘And my fellow lumbermen,’’ he roared, 
“‘T don’t want to hear about your kicking 
agaist anything. I want you to stand shoul- 
der to shoulder as Our Boys did over there and,- 
if you a6, your achievements will be second only 
to theirs, in helping to bring these United States 
back tosnormal.,?? 

Sceretary Jim Cray—he doesn’t like the for- 
matty of being called James—deserves a big 
share of*eredit for the success of the annual 
gathering. He even went without his dinner to 
See that everyone else was fed. He was forced 
vo ‘crego the distinction of sitting at the head 
table with a snowy shirt front, because there 
was work to do. He was the first lumberman 
to uppear at the Stratfield in the morning and 
the last man, who retired sometime after mid- 


night, called back as his elevator was ascending: 
‘*Good night, Jim.’’ 


BUSINESS SESSION 


President Tyler called the business session to 
order at 2 p.m. The convention hall was fair- 
ly well filled. There were no committee meet- 
ings, the association having dispensed with the 
system of making the annual meeting a gather- 
ing of many ends by adopting the questionnaire 
method of sounding out its members on various 
issues that arise from time to time thruout the 
year. 4 

Secretary Cray explained that he had found 
this innovation worked satisfactorily, especially 
as it served to keep up interest in the associa- 
tion at all times. Again, he explained, it en- 
abled him to put the issues before the members 
when they were livest. 


What It Costs to Do Business 
As the principal speaker at the business ses- 


sion, E. F. Hunt, secretary Eastern Woodwork-\ 


ers’ Cost Information Bureau, took for his 
subject ‘‘ What It Costs to do Business?’’ He 
based his conclusions upon .assumed figures, 
working out many interesting problems on a 
blackboard. He deplored the practice in vogue 
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with many lumbermen of endeavoring to run 
their business by guesswork. Said he: 


The problem of costs is the big one today. You 
read in the magazines a great deal about buying 
and salesmanship. They are important, but the 
essential thing is to know your costs, so that in- 
augurating an intensive campaign on selling you 
will have something tangible when you hand to 
your salesman prices that will give you a-reason- 
able profit upon your total cost. 

It has been my experience in the mill and lumber 
industry that concerns that operate these branches 
do not know their costs as they should. At the end 
of the year, according to their trial balance, they 
make or lose money, and due to lack of cost knowl- 
edge they are not in a position to know which 
branch is losing. In doing business along these 
lines, you are hampering not only yourself but also 
the industry. 

On account of these conditions, the BHastern 
Woodworkers’ Cost Information Bureau organized 
in the fall of 1918 with fifteen charter members, 
and due to very intensive work on the part of the 
officers we now have a membership of one hundred 
forty. We have installed a good many systems in 
the mills and lumber yards our members are oper- 
ating, and also installed a good many systems in 
the retail lumber yards. The information derived 
from the installation of these systems has 
been of wonderful benefit to the industry as a 
whole. : 

Keener Competition Demands Knowledge 

In the period upon which we are entering now, 
it is of vital importance that you watch your step. 
The days of large profits are past and you are 
getting down to real competition, and in getting 
down to real competition it means but one thing, 
“the survival of the fittest.” 

In our method of installing cost systems in the 
mill industry, and accounting systems in lumber 
yards, we have laid out a system that is practical 


and not loaded down with detail, so that carrying 
along of the necessary work does not become too 
burdensome. 

In our method of setting up books, every account 
has its proper place, and from these accounts we 
arrive at the different burdens, whether it be for 
the mill or the retail business, and with proper 
supervision the totals may be obtained at the end 
of each month. 

In my talks thruout the eastern part of the 

country I have quoted figures. These figures have 
been taken from members’ books that have had the 
cost system in operation a full year, and at the 
— a year’s business a complete audit has been 
made. 
I use these figures only as a guide to show what 
you must know yourself, and to bring before you 
what these different burdens mean, also to impress 
upon your mind the absolute necessity of adopting 
our method of uniform cost finding, which has been 
so well laid out for this splendid indu : 

By following the lines that we lay down, we 
expect, and we-want, to do away with the hit and 
miss way of doing business. 

As soon as the business interests realize that 
what it eosts to do bu the essential factor 
in the period that we are now entering upon, the 
sooner they will get to a solid financial foundation. 


Retiring President Reviews Progress Made 


President Tyler, in his annual address, re- 
viewed the work of the association for the year. 
He asserted the chief effort had been made to 
find new means of revenue and to accomplish 
this the qualifications for membership had been 
broadened,~with the result eight active and 
eighty-two associated members had been enrciled 
in the twelve months. Said he: 


Under the membership of today, we are on a 
basis where the association can function more 
broadly. Our membership lists are by no means 
closed, for there are many live prospects still to 
be landed Questionnaires and bulletins have 
been sent out during the year on freight embargoes, 
Federal taxation, uniform order blank, dis tion 
of lumber not up to grade, the piece tally, can- 
celation of competitive water rates, square pack 
of shingles, revision of income taxes, available 
service for investigation of various stock promotion 
schemes, information on ruling of bureau of in- 
ternal revenue with respect to pricing inventories 
and service furnishing special inventory sheets 
with provision for both cost and market prices. 


America Has Every Reason for Optimism 

We are living in the greatest country on earth, 
with the possible exception of the prohibition 
amendment, but we can take consolation in the 
fact that two other glorious countries, Russia and 
Turkey, are bone dry with us. The whole world 
is our creditor and we control by a large percentage 
the essential world products. Consequently there 
is no reason why we should not be optimistic as 
to our advancement. 

This period of depression, deflation, readjustment, 
or whatever you choose to call it, is bound to termi- 
nate. The fact that it has come so fast and furious 
is pretty sure proof that it will not last long, and 
the time will come soon when it will be a memory. 
No man in business can gage that business by a 
day, a month, or even a year, but by the average 
covering a period of years. 

Remember, in the last census period, Connecticut 
showed an average increase in growth of 27.8 per- 
cent, and remember, too, history has a trait of 
repeating itself. Connecticut can do equally well 
for the next ten years and we in the lumber busi- 
ness are bound to get our share of this prosperity. 
If we do not, there is something wrong with us. 


Secretary Says, Prepare for Prosperity 


Secretary Cray was greeted with liberal 
applause as he arose to read his report. He 
bowed acknowledgment to the members and 
immediately took opportunity to score those 
lumbermen who, despite repeated pleading, had 
remained ‘‘outside the gates’’ of the associa- 
tion. He said: 


If we have faith in our country that it will re 
cover from the effects of war deflation, then we 
must have faith that business will do likewise. 
With returned prosperity to the country will come 
returned prosperity to business, and it behooves 
us to be ready. 

Among the activities of the coming year will be 
the division of the State into zones, eight of them, 
and we are hopeful that we are going to be able to 
get the dealers of the respective zones together at 
frequent intervals for the purpose of considering 
their problems. It is our intention to use the 
home office at New- Haven as a clearing house for 
the -zone activities, so that any benefi thought 
that may originate in any particular zone ma 
be — to the other zones for their consid- 
eration. 

We have talked of establishing a credit and in- 
formation bureau for several years and the fact of 
the matter is that considerable preliminary work 
has to be done therein. We are hopeful that 
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we will have this bureau operating before the 
close of the year. 
Urges Adoption of Cost Accounting System 


It is hoped that those-of our members who have 
not established a cost accounting system will give 


the question of doing so serious consideration. The ' 


day of doing business by the hit and miss method 
has passed along. The matter of knowing what 
every item costs is imperative in these days of 
keen competition. E 

Without this knowledge it is a physical impossi- 
bility to determine a fair and equitable selling 
price, fair and equitable both to yourself and to 
your customer. You must be fair and equitable 
to both. If you fail to be so toward your business, 
the time will come when you will have no business ; 
your creditors will be speculating on the amount 
they will receive from your defunct estate. 

If you are not fair and equitable to your cus- 
tomer, then you will have no customer, The other 
fellow who was will have him. It is my firm be- 
lief that a fair and equitable cost system will do 
more than any one thing to raise the lumber 
business to a higher plane. 

Would Advertise Price Decline 

Building is one of the crying needs in Connecti- 
cut today and I believe we can encourage the same 
as far as lumber requirements are concerned by 
letting the fact be known that the bottom has 
been reached in lumber prices and in order to 
protect the lumber business we should see to it 
that the cost of other things entering into the 
cost of construction of a modern home, such as 
hardware, plastering, masonry, plumbing etc., fall 
in line. Advertise the fact that lumber has done 
its part in the matter of postwar deflation. 

We are preparing a list of our associate members, 
and the products handled by them, for distribu- 
tion among our active members. When we make 
this distribution, which will be very shortly, we 
intend to urge, in a spirit of codperation, that 
when all things are equal our active members will 
preferably place their business with our associates. 

It will be for the interest of our active members 
to do this. You are bound to get better service 
and dealing than from a man who is entirely out- 
side of the association. 

Election of Officers and Directors 


Even to the election of officers, the business 
was expedited. The directors at a recent meet- 
ing in New Haven nominated the men they 
wanted for the several jobs, so in Bridgeport it 
simply was a question of reading over the list 
and putting the. question. On motion, Secre- 
tary Cray was instructed to cast the ballots of 
the members unanimously for the several 
choices. The result was the election of the 
following: 

President—William J. Riley, Hartford. 

Vice president—Robert W. Chatfield, Derby. 

Treasurer—Hobart H. Richards, New Haven (re- 
elected). 

Secretary—James Cray, New Haven (reélected). 

Directors for three years—Arthur C. Tyler, 
Bridgeport; H. J. Wylie, Torrington (reélected) ; 
hers T. Smith, Waterbury ; John C. Barry, Port- 

and. 
‘Messrs. Riley, Cray and Tyler were elected 
delegates to the Eastern States Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association. William H. Judd was 
reélected: national’ councilor to the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States. 


President Has Long Served Association 


William J. Riley, the new president, has been 
connected with the lumber business since 1900, 
having in that year entered the employment of 
the Hartford Lumber Co., of Hartford, as 
stenographer and bookkeeper. He was elected 
treasurer of the company the same year and has 
since held that office. After serving on various 
committees of the Lumber Dealers Association 
of Connecticut for ten years, he was elected 
a director in 1917, serving in that capacity 
for two years. He was chosen vice president 
in 1919. He married Katherine E. Connor, of 
Hartford, in 1912, and has four children, three 
boys and a girl. 

Vice President Has Large Retail Interests 

Robert W. Chatfield, the new vice president, 
was born in Virginia, but removed to Connecti- 
cut at an early age and has been in the lumber 
business for more than thirty years. He holds 
the controlling interest in the Housatonic 
Lumber Co., of Derby, the Ansonia Lumber Co., 
of Shelton, and the Seymour Commercial Co., 
of Seymour. Mr. Chatfield gives his personal 
attention to the management of the several 
firms with which he is identified and thru a 
reputation for service and square dealing has 
built up an extensive clientele in several of the 
larger communities in this State. He has 
served on various committees of the association 
and has been a director for a number of years. 
Aside from his numerous business connections, 
Mr. Chatfield finds time to play golf. He is a 


skillful and accurate player. He has a wife and 
one son. - 

The election of officers dispensed with Mr. 
Riley, the new president, was introduced. He 
endorsed sentiments expressed by, his predeces- 
sor in office and by Secretary Cray and pledged 
to use his utmost effort in carrying out the 
policies they had enunciated. It was 4:45 p. m. 
when the business session adjourned. 


EVENING SESSION 


There was a distinctly Connecticut flavor to 
the banquet. The Stratfield Jazz Orchestra 
was on the job before the doors of the banquet 
hall were opened, with the result the lumbermen 
half-danced their way to the tables. No sooner 
had they been seated than someone struck up a 
song and then one chorus after another followed 
in rapid succession. Outside in the street a 
crowd lined up on either side to hear the lum- 
bermen extend their lungs. 


Banquet Won High Approval 


But about that Connecticut flavor, there were 
Narragansett oysters, to begin with, and then 
filet mignon with fresh mushrooms, a la Strat- 
field. Crisp celery hearts served were supplied 
from the farm of one of the association mem- 
bers. Stratfield salad, and some Nutmeg State 
enthusiast almost convinced a Bostonian that 
the grape fruit in it was grown in the outskirts 
of Bridgeport. Everyone conceded that the 
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vegetables were the best they ever had tasted 
in Connecticut and the New Yorkers admitted 
that neither the Astor nor the Biltmore could 
surpass the dinner in many respects. 


Cartoonist Does a Good Job 


Everybody was in good humor when Bill 
Steinke, cartoonist of the Bridgeport Post and 
possessing nationwide fame as a pen and ink 
specialist, began picking ’em out and trans- 
ferring ’em in crayon to a big board that was 
adjusted only after the governor had removed 
his seat and extended Bill a helping hand. As 
it was a lumber convention, Steinke couldn’t re- 
frain from a pun that had something to do with 
block-heads. His part of the program was 
taken care of admirable fashion and when he 
climbed down and gave the governor back his 
seat at the head of the table, he left everybody 
smiling and clapping. 


Importance of Forestry to Retailer 


Professor R. G. Bryant, of the school of for- 
estry, Yale University, spoke on ‘‘ Forestry, Its 
Importance to the Lumber Dealer.” He dis- 
closed some startling conditions anent the abil- 
ity of Connecticut to supply. her own needs in 
this particular and urged conservation to the 
uttermost as a means to stall off the day of 
complete destruction of timber producing trees. 

Before he arose, Mayor Wilson had extended 
his welcome and had paved the way for Profes- 


sor Bryant’s address. Mr. Wilson urge 
habilitation of the State’s devastated lan 
Connecticut’s future generations are to lie 
houses made of anything save brick and stone, 

‘‘Let us see that we have a national , 
ment for reforestation,’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘ 4 
cut, let us replace. We have suffered in :iany 
respects because we have gone into this rich 
country of ours, using its resources indis. rim. 
inately and taking no account of the mo:roy, 
Let us act before it is too late.’’ 

Prof. Bryant began by emphasizing tho im- 
portance of a knowledge of forestry to tl re. 
tail lumber dealer, so that he may be al)» to 
give advice to his customer. Said he: 


A valuable function of a lumber association ‘s to 
furnish people with information on the ys: ious 
uses of wood. In work of this kind our * jiool 
will be glad to furnish all possible coiperati: 


State Pays Vast Sum for Imported Lum: =r 


In the past we have looked for our spri to 
the eastern producing areas. These sources o up- 
ply are being rapidly diminished. A num). of 
regions. you men of Connecticut have been draining 
have become importing and not exporting ce: ‘crs. 
Within ten or twelve years the South will be \ sing 
as much lumber as it produces. Connecticut | day 
produces ondy 13 percent of her requiremen's in 
the lumber line. 

Every indication is that within five year. the 
State will be producing only 5 percent of its 1 eds, 
At the present rate, your local hardwoods wi! be 
cut out in fifteen years. We then will be wholly 
dependent on outside supply. 

This supply, to a large extent, is three thousand 
miles away. Connecticut today is paying $::.000,- 
000 a year in freight to bring in 400,000,000 feet 
of lumber. This is only the beginning of a larger 
investment you must make in the near futur 


Should Put Idle Land to Use 


This money can be spent at home if we develop 
our idle lands. I doubt if any of you realize that 
one half of Connecticut land today is forest land. 
The last census shows 30 percent less improved 
lands and 16 percent less farms. All but the best 
farm lands are being dropped and farmers are turn- 
ing to specialized crops. 

Connecticut can not produce all the lumber she 
will consume. Based on the most expert methods 
she can not hope to be self supporting in this re- 
spect, but a vast improvement can be made. lural 
development has declined rapidly, while the popula- 
tion has increased. It will continue to increase 
and.it will be more and more difficult to keep up 
life in the agricultural regions. 

As lumber dealers you have a great opportunity 
in helping to put these idle lands on a revenue 
producing basis and in reéstablishing many \ood- 
working industries. I feel that once the lumber 
dealers of Connecticut realize the benefits of using 
these cut-over lands, they will be behind any move 
ment for their betterment. 


Governor Urges Forward Move in Business 

Mr. Tyler called Gov. Lake ‘‘a good Colonial 
boy with plenty in his top story,’’ and the lum- 
bermen stood and cheered. 

The governor greeted the banqueters as ‘‘ fel- 
low camels and lumbermen,’’ and took occ.ision 
at once to endorse the reforestation moveiient. 
His announced subject was ‘‘State Pro! lems 
from a Lumberman’s Point of View,’’ but he 
said he had only been governor a little ‘nore 
than a month and the chief problem for months 
before that had been how to get there. Said 
Gov. Lake: 


We had to find out what values really were after 
the intoxication of the war period. I believe we 
know now, so we can go ahead. Now is the time 
to push sales. Now is the time for the roa: 
to go out and push sales. Now is the tin 
the manufacturer to convince the wholesaler 
the wholesaler ought to buy. And if you ml 
back home and begin working on that policy, 
prophesy that when the violets and arbutts are 
in bloom you'll have some real, decent pros)°r 
and not the hectic, hysterical kind we did lve, 

Right here let me say that when we tall « 
return of prosperity being dependent upon \ 
day’s work for a fair day’s pay, that this ©)! 
just as much to the man on the road and th 
in the office as it does to the man out in the } 

It applies to everybody in the business fr 
owner down. 

One of the reasons that American overhe 

*is so great as compared with Europe's is ti 
have had too many people in our business 
less than a day’s work. When we talk 3) 
full day’s work, it means everybody, includi 
boss. I don’t think the man in the office ov! 
to work quite so long as the man_outsi’ 
he ought to work almost as long. I believ' 
8:00 to 6:00 is a full day’s work. 


Rightly Governed; Liberty an Opportu”! 
The governor took opportunity to *°! 
promiscuous criticism of Congress and the ' 
legislatures, saying: 
You can’t attack our legislative bodies w'' 


at the same time attacking our form of gover i 
There are, of course, a few individuals w!« 
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+ that the interests of the State come before 
» of the individual, but in the main the men 
the legislatures are just the same as the men 
home. 
r own Connecticut legislature proves that our 
of government is successful. It can be 
ed. It can not be stampeded when we often 
nk it ought to be. But anything that is right, 
iven proper time for the legislature to under- 
t nd it and the people to approve it, will come 
right because we are properly governed. 
e have had a buyers’ strike. I think it is an 
1omie reconstruction. The slowing up of the 
nobile industry is going to put a lot of good 
ver where it should be. It is our duty as lum- 
1en not to lag on prosperity. It is time for 
vranches of our trade to go forward. I believe 
nstruction has been accomplished. Those who 
the courage to go ahead are going to be re- 
1 by younger men. We have got to employ 
spirit that carried our boys on to victory in 
ice, Liberty is simply an opportunity.” To 
‘t a lumber yard, you’ve got to get one. The 
le world is watching to see how we are com- 
out in the contest of reconstruction. It is 
e now to show what we have done; what we 
do. 
President Tyler, in conclusion, pronounced 
convention the most successful in the history 
the association and appealed for concerted 
Yort in the next twelve months for the uplift 
the lumber business. 
Appointment of Committees for Year 


‘ommittees for the year were announced as 
follows: 

l.egislation—Frank H. Barnes, chairman, Ston- 
ineton: Frank W. Bogardus, Stamford; William J. 
tiley, New Haven. 

\fembership—Gustave Good, Ansonia, chairman ; 

re T. Murphy, Naugatuck; F. S. Bidwell, jr., 
‘indsor Locks. 


‘Transportation—W. H. Goddard, chairman, Wal- 
lingford; William T. Smith, Waterbury ; G. W. Up- 
son, New Britain. 

‘Trade Relations—A. Schumaker, chairman, 
Waterbury; Albert Seibold, New Haven; Gustave 
Good, Ansonia, 


CONNECTICUT RAH-RAHS 


Nighty pereent of the retail lumber trade of 
the State is represented in the association. 


Sixty-five percent of the wholesalers and man- 
ufacturers in Connecticut enjoy the same affili- 
ation. 


William J. Riley, of Hartford, new president 
of ihe association, is a business associate in the 
Hartford Lumber Co. of Gov. Lake. While 
Riley whoops things up for the governor, the 
governor cheerfully lets it be known that Riley 
is a pretty good sort of fellow for a chief 
exccutive to have hanging around his lumber 
plant. 


Mrs. Arthur C. Tyler, wife of the retiring 
president, is acknowledged the most enthusi- 
astic lumberwoman in Connecticut. By special 
dispensation she was permitted to hear the 
specch making after the banquet. She joined 
in ihe consensus that it was the biggest’ affair 
the Connecticut lumbermen ever put across. 


Il. B. Coho, secretary of the New York Lum- 
Trade Association, Volney Liggett, of the 
z-Bell Lumber Co.; Thomas Hussey, of 

‘thur E, Lane Corporation; W. W. Schupner, 

secretary National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, and Chas. Hill, of the Southern 
ine Sales Corporation, comprised the New York 

‘tingent present. 


'r. Coho brought along a copy of the AMER- 
LUMBERMAN and was showing the Con- 
tieut dealers the ‘‘Comparison of Costs’’ 
int reeently appeared on the front page. Mr. 
cho said it was the best thing he ever saw’’ 
his opinion gained a lot of adherents. 


\ir, Hill was telling the Connecticut boys 
t business was picking up fast and that he 
cvld see nothing but bright prospects for 
pring. ‘I’m simply up here to scatter a little 
piimism around,” he said. ‘‘But I find a lot 
‘ore of it here than I expected. I’m going 
home feeling a little better than when 
started to Bridgeport.’’ 


‘iobart H. Richards was reélected treasurer, 
ang no wonder. The association came thru the 
year with a balance of $1,720.41. Heretofore 
it bas found it hard to make ends meet. Rich- 


ards got a good laugh when he remarked cas- 
ually that he had the cash stored away in three 
banks. 


H. M. Swinney, of the Niantic Lumber Co., 
Niantic, brought in two new members an hour 
after he struck Bridgeport. The new members 
are the Thames River Lumber Co., of New Lon- 
don, and the Jackson Co., of Boston. 


R. V. Gibson, of Newark, was the only repre- 
sentative of New Jersey to attend the Bridge- 
port festivities. He voiced the hope that he 
would find the same kind of codperative spirit 
at the Jersey convention in Atlantic City this 
week that pervaded the Connecticut get-together. 


Jim Cray, secretary, came in for a lot of 
boosts from all present. Cray is ‘an ex- 
newspaperman and is a dandy organizer. The 
convention, went off without a hitch anywhere 
and exactly according to the program as Cray 
had arranged it. He is a fixture in the post 
of secretary. 


Frank Carpenter, of New Rochelle, recently 
elected president of the Westchester Building 
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Prominent Members of the Lumber Dealers’ 
Association of Connecticut at Their Annual 
Banquet at the Stratfield Hotel, Bridgeport, 


Feb. 17, 1921. Cartoon by Bill Steinke, of the 
Bridgeport Post 











Material Men’s Association, was a special guest 
at the Bridgeport banquet. 


A number of Boston wholesalers were repre- 
sented by agents. None of the Bay State dele- 
gates seemed to favor an amalgamation of the 
Massachusetts and New York retail associa- 
tions. They favor codperation among all asso- 
ciations, so far as it can be managed, but they 
feel that each State association should stick to 
its identity. 


Individual branding and the uniform order 
blank were put before the delegates and dis- 
cussion invited, but none of the members seemed 
in the humor for argument. The questions were 
laid on the table without a word being said. 
Secretary Cray, who brought up the idea of in- 
dividual branding, favors association marking, 
if it be feasible, but wants to be. shown, even 
at that. 


The delegates voted to close the association’s 
fiscal year on Dec. 31, so that the officers may 
have full reports ready at each annual meeting. 


F. 8. Bidwell, jr., of the F. S. Bidwell Co., of 
Windsor Locks, brought his brother, C. O. Bid- 
well, to the convention merely to introduce him 


to the bunch. The younger Bidwell was taken 
into the firm on Jan. 1. It is his first experi- 
ence as a lumberman. The firm has a 5-acre 
retail plant and is stocking up. Officers of the 
company are: F. S. Bidwell; president; J. D. 
Phelps, secretary, and F. S. Bidwell, jr., treas- 
urer. The Bidwell brothers were boasting glee- 
fully of closing a nice contract for ten carloads 
before leaving Windsor Locks for Bridgeport. 


To hear Gov. Lake speak, one might be led 
to believe he is more proud of being a lumber- 
man than he is of being the chief executive. 
‘*T’ve always been a lumberman,’’ he confided 
to the representative of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN. ‘‘I’ve been governor just a little more 
than a month, but I believe I’ll learn to like 
that, too. I know I like the lumber business, 
and most of all the good fellows in it.’’ 


Somebody started knocking Connecticut 
banks, and savings institutions in particular, for 
their failure to do their share for home builders. 
At this, President Riley was quick to exclaim: 
‘*Don’t put Hartford banks in that class. Sav- 
ings banks up our way are helping us all they 
ean.’? 


There are sixty-one active and one hundred 
fifty-four associate members in the Connecticut 
association. 


Programs for the banquet were contributed 
by the Lumber Mutual Fire Insurance Co., of 
Boston, the Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s Mutual 
Fire Insurance Co., of Philadelphia; the Lum- 
bermen’s Mutual Insurance Co., of Mansfield, 
Ohio; the Indiana Mutual Insurance Co., of In- 
dianapolis, and the Central Manufacturers’ Mu- 
tual Insurance Co., of Van Wert, Ohio. 


LOGMEN’S BUREAU MAKES PROGRESS 


CoLuMBuUS, OHIO, Feb. 22.—E. E. Roberts, 
secretary of the Central Logmen’s Bureau, an- 
nounces that decided progress is being made in 
the campaign to secure members. He further 
announces that the bureau is giving good service 
to its members and that logs are beginning to 
move, altho slowly. Ash is in some demand, 
poplar is receiving quite a few calls, especially 
logs for export and fresh cut walnut is fairly 
active. The biggest drug on the market is ‘‘old 
eut’’ oak logs, thousands of feet of which were 
left at the tracks when the market weakened 
last fall. Inquiries for fresh eut white oak 
are rather numerous and Mr. Roberts is of the 
opinion that manufacturers are passing up a 
great opportunity in not purchasing the large 
quantity of old cut white oak at the tracks 
which can be bought at advantageous prices and 
which will make very fine lumber. 

The Central Logmen’s Bureau is receiving 
many inquiries as to what service ‘‘Class E’’ 
members may expect. On this point he said: 

We are urging the use of trucks, stamps, rules, 
letter heads, hoists, contracts, loaders, skidders, 
cables, typewriters, insect pest preventives, in 
fact everything that has proved that it will di- 
rectly benefit the logman. Our representatives are 
traveling all the time and are urging the logmen 
to employ modern methods and carry advertising 
matter, furnished by members, to the logmen. Our 
men do not take orders but advise what has been 
found to be of advantage to loggers and we recom- 
mend the products of our members. We are very 
careful in selecting our “Class E’”? members and do 
not enter any firm on the rolls unless its products 
have been found worth boosting. Also any mem- 
ber has the privilege of free advertising in the 
Logman’s Log. 

There is a great opportunity for a sawmill in 
central or southern Ohio that will specialize in 
sawing red oak logs. There is a great quantity of 
red oak that should be manufactured and it can 
be bought at prices advantageous to the buyer. 
We will help anyone to get a location and help 
to get logs and then help to advertise the product. 

In the current issue of the Logman’s Log the 
following log sales are reported: 


ears 
cars Pop. B. Old-cut 
ears Ash C. Fresh 

ears Ash S. Fresh 

cars W. O. E. Fresh 
ears Pop. E. Fresh 
ears Pop. E. Export 
ears Wal. C. Old-cut 
cars Map. C. Old-cut 
cars Wal. E. Fresh 
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Massachusetts Retail Lumbermen’s Association 
Holds Successful Annual Convention and Banquet 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 
19.—A northeastern re- 
tail lumber dealers’ as- 
sociation is due _ to 
spring into being in the 





A. WAYLAND WOOD, 


Worcester, Mass. ; 
Reélected Secretary 





very near future as a re- 
sult of the action of the 
Massachusetts Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation at its annual 
meeting and banquet here at the Boston City 
Club today in adopting resolutions strongly ad- 
vocating its members joining as individuals the 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of the 
State of New York. Many members at once 
signed cards applying for membership in the 
strong New York organization. ; ; 
The purpose of taking this step is to bring 
to Massachusetts retailers the great advantages 
accruing from the strength of the New York 
organization, and from the introduction of its 
very excellent local group organization and 
from the formation of an even stronger ‘‘north- 
eastern’’ association including Massachusetts 
members and possibly and very likely the re- 
tailers in other New England States. 


Resolutions Favor Union With New York 


The resolution adopted by the Massachusetts 
association today reads: 

WHEREAS, We believe that the efficiency of our 
own association activities may be increased and in- 
terests of the retail lumber trade in Massachusetts 
can best be served by the formation of a larger 
association with a broader scope of constructive 
service in behalf of the retail lumber dealers; and 


WHEREAS, The Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion of the State of New York has in convention 
gone on record as favoring the admittance to its 
membership of retail lumber dealers located in 
Massachusetts and adjacent territory, subject to 
election by its board of directors, and has amended 
its constitution to provide for representation on its 
board of directors from Massachusetts and adjacent 
territory ; therefore be it 

Resolved, That this association go on record as 
favoring the action of the New York association 
and strongly urging its own members to join the 
New York association as individual yards, and be it 
further 

Resolved, That the directors be given power to 
act in regard to any matter that may come up in 
furthering the information and interests of the 
larger association. 


State Association to Continue to Function 


It was explained when the resolutions were 
adopted that this would not mean the extinc- 
tion of the Massachusetts association but on 
the contrary the latter would continue to func- 
tion as before, but would handle matters re- 
lating only to the retailers’ interests in this 
State. It was explained that with the com- 
ing into being of the new northeastern associa- 
tion, Paul 8. Collier, the efficient secretary of 
the New York association, would go among the 
retailers in this State and assist in organizing 
local groups. 

Charles Baker, of the Baker Lumber Co., 
Worcester, director of the Massachusetts Re- 
tail Lumber Dealers’ Association and chairman 
on the committee of meeting, presided at the 
annual dinner and at the business meeting which 
preceded it. He announced that the president 
and four vice presidents of the association were 
unable to be present because they had accepted 
an invitation to tour the lumber yards in the 
Northwest and were now out there. 


Election of Officers and Directors 
The following officers were all reélected: 


President—L. H. Chase, of C. P. Chase and Co. 
(Ine.), Springfield. 

Vice presidents—H. T. Fales, of the Framing- 
ham Lumber Co., Framingham; W. T. Butler, of 
the Berkshire Lumber Co., Pittsfield; Charles S. 
Potter, of the Hampden Lumber Co., Springfield ; 
Ww. A. Webster, jr., of the William H. Woods & 
Webster Lumber Co., Watertown. 


Treasurer—Roscoe G. Bicknell, of the J. F. 
Bicknell Lumber Co., Worcester. 


Secretary—A. Wayland Wood, of the P. W. Wood 
Lumber Corporation, Worcester. 


Directors—The president, -vice presidents, Ber- 
nard W. Southworth, of the Ware Lumber Co., 
Ware; Charles Baker, of Worcester; Edward 
Scribner, of Davis & Sargent & Co., Lowell; Ed- 
ward Guiney, of Border, Guiney & Kendall, of Fall 
River; and Mr. Dimond, of the Franklin Lumber 
Co., Greenfield. 

The association voted unanimously in favor 
of daylight saving, as did the wholesalers of 
this State two weeks ago. 

It was explained that the lumber trade club 
of Boston, a retail organization, was wholly in 
sympathy with the formation of a northeastern 
association and would, in the working out of 
that scheme, become the local group in this city 
for the big association. 

Explains Benefits of Cost Accounting 


E. F. Hunt, secretary of the Eastern Wood- 
workers Cost Information Bureau, immediately 
after the business meeting explained by the use 
of a blackboard the cost accounting system 
which that association is introducing in a num- 
ber of retail yards. He explained that this 


.system enabled a yard to get a trial balance 


once a month and to ‘find the cost point twelve 
times a year. The system tells no one what 
profits should be but merely seeks to give the 
dealer his cost point. 

Following the banquet, which was attended 
by one hundred ninety two members and en- 
livened by the quartet of the famous Meister 
Singers, Charles H. Eglee, an investigator of 
long experience and an enthusiastic speaker, 
gave a talk on ‘‘better merchandising methods 
for the retail yard.’’ He had been employed 


will have a crane. Yet in yard after yard I :aw 
lumber put on trucks piece by piece. 


Must Put Personality Behind Advertisi =, 


The condition of your trucks advertises »our 
business. If you have the proper kind of d. ver 
there is no reason the load should not com 
easily. You must realize that your yard is | 
advertised day and night the year ’round, wh: '! 
= use printers’ ink or not. No advertising ».an, 

owever clever, can boost your yards unless \ 
have a personality behind your business. You hay 
something you want to sell and you go after { 
men that want it and do it sincerely both in 
ads and otherwise. You will say you want a }:; 
There is no single plan. You have got to speci: 
in your own business and put.your own person::! 
and character behind your ad. What is the u: 
advertising that now is the time to build h: 
because lumber is low in price today? Peopl 
not interested in building houses simply bec 
lumber is low. 


Follow the Trend of the Public Thought 


We must get after what people are thinki 
They think now, “I will not pay the plumbe: 
carpenter for doing no work Saturday or ha! 
Saturday for I have to work all day Saturday.” 
The reduction has got to reach labor first. You 
have got to study the wave of feeling that is 
sweeping all over this land. 


Character and Honest Dealing Hold Business 


I was surprised to find so many lumber yards 
that have been running fifty years or so sitting 
down and asking, ‘Why should I advertise? We 
have all the business and are well known and no 
one else could get a location in this town anywiy.” 
But those yards are advertised by long years of 
character and honest dealing. But some of you 
gentlemen have not been in business fifty years. 

Never before was there such a wave of industrial 
laxity as swept thru this country. Some of the 
cancelations were wholly justifiable that retailers 
made but the wholesalers saddled lumber on the 
retailers that they didn’t want and some retailers 
canceled orders without regard. The people are 
now waked up. We must get next to that feeling. 
And the man who does is the man who is going 
to get back to profit making. 

It is your business to move lumber. You serve 
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Massachusetts Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association at Annual Meeting and Banquet Held at the 


Boston City Club, Boston, Mass., Feb. 19, 1921 


to make a study of the retail lumber situation 
in this city. 
Mr. Eglee said in part: 


This is essentially a study of sales. It is a study 
of thirty-two yards in this and neighboring States. 
My report deals only in fundamentals. Your 
business is not selling lumber; it is to make money 
by doing so. Too great conservatism in credit is 
a hindrance to selling. The majority of men are 
fair and square in business. If not civilization 
would not be. But it is that small minority of 
dishonest men that must be watched. 


Should Have Accurate and Uptodate Knowledge 


Have you a daily, monthly, knowledge of your 
business? Or do you let it go to the end of the 
year? I find that method prevails to a greater 
extent than you happen to think. A simple loose 
ledger would keep you acquainted each day. 

Your yard and its arrangement are an important 
thing. A slovenly office and a disarranged .yard 
are the worst advertisements. Have an atmosphere 
of business about your yard. You can not afford 
to overlook little things. 

I wonder if there. is a tradition in the lumber 
business as to how much it costs to transport lum- 
ber. I wonder if some one told some one once it 
would cost 75 cents a thousand feet and it be- 
came a Yankee tradition. Yes, we have all sorts 
of patent loaders. If you have heavy timber you 


at the prices the people make. They made 1iie 
high, they wanted the lumber at any old cv 
and they will make them lower. You can’t Stal 
up and say, “This is my lumber; I will wilt. 
Big service, big reward; little service, littl 
ward; no service, no pay. 

Shall we employ salesmen and go around wien 
there is no business? Only you can answer. hy 
not use that servant in the Ford car runing 
around spreading your ‘optimism? We are siand- 
ing today at the opening of an era probably the 
greatest this country has ever seen because we 
are the only creditor in the world. Everybody 
owes us. And you know what people do ‘ien 
they owe you. We have got to set a very "1g 
example. Talk prosperity ; now you try it. | ? 

I want you to think carefully of the subject of 
service. You have got to study yourself ‘ow 
much you can give service without interf< “ing 
with your costs. The old order is passing. *0U 
must not do business merely on expediency but 
only principles. What principles? Justice and 
square dealing. 


This Characteristic Scotsman Unbearés 

A delightful feature lightened the proceed: 
ings when the chairman introduced Angus \!a¢- 
Donald, editor of the Glasgow Chronicle, «‘at- 
ing he had just come to the city. Mr. * 
Donald, a typical Scotchman, with a beard, 
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to! some very witty stories with a trace of 
hi: native broad accent and at the special re- 
q of the chairman sang in a beautiful bari- 
tc © voice one verse of ‘‘Annie Laurie.’’ He 
eo Seseended to sing a second verse. In 
th: middle of the singing he tore off his beard 
ro aling one of the singers of the quartet. 


T 2 Service Ideal That Upbuilt Line Yards 


. E. Saberson, general sales manager of the 
T.ompson Yards (Ine.), of Minneapolis, told 
of the origin and the work of what toastmaster 
Biker in introducing him characterized as the 
greatest retail lumber business in the world to- 
d Mr. Saberson said that Mr. Thompson, 
a man of poor parents, without education, from 
the time he took a place in a little lumber yard 
in Walnut, Ill., until today, had never for a 
solitary moment diminished his effort and de- 
termination to render service. He came to 
the conelusion that if the lumber ‘business 
couldn’t be made a merchandising business he 
was going to give it up. He felt, the speaker 
said, that the retail lumber business in those 
Northwestern States would grow as other re- 
tail businesses had grown if merchandising 
methods were incorporated in it. The speaker 
continued: 


Our farthest yard is more distant from Min- 
neapolis than Boston is from Chicago, but all yards 
on our system are eperated the same. The fabric 
of the whole system is based on the desife to render 
service to the greatest permanent good of the pub- 
lic. The first thing Mr. Thompson found he must 
do was to study where he could get material and 
where he could get it for ten years, as it would 
take about that time to establish. And next how 
the manufacturers were going to serve us. Our 
retail organization must be founded on getting ma- 
terial the manufacturer could make most econom- 
ically. First he must get the hearty codperation 
of the manufacturer. 


Pian Department Serves the Consumer 


First of all he met the opposition of the con- 
tractor. To cite one instance: In Sioux City we 
were told they were using southern pine and that 
was all they would use. Now ninety percent of 
the sales there are of fir. So we had to conduct 
a campaign of education. One way this was done 
was by organizing a service or plan department. 
We have sixty to seventy draftsmen working in this 
department. It is the duty of the local salesman 
to take the measurements. Then the draftsmen 
make a pencil sketch to scale and as blueprints 





are not always understandable to everyone he 
makes a color perspective. Then we tell the pur- 
chaser that we will sell him the lumber for, say, 
$912.60. We tell him if it will cost more we will 
furnish the lumber free and if there is any lumber 
left over we will buy it back at the price he 
paid. In that way we have eliminated the price 
per thousand. The average man building a barn 
or a house doesn’t care about the price per thou- 
sand, but he does care what the barn or house is 
going to look like and be like. We have saved the 
carpenter from detail work from the material list. 
We have taken away from the local contractor the 
material list. The average customer has little faith 
in it anyway. Material lists of contractors gener- 
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ally specified everything was sixteen feet long. 

hen we took that from the contractor we had 
rendered a service. 

Also Yields Service to the Manufacturer 

The manufacturer says “We have an accumula- 
tion of drop siding,’’ and we take it and distribute 
it. The drafting department goes to work and 
finds that we can secure a large quantity of ceiling 
so it develops a barn where the ceiling is used on 





the inside and the drop siding on the outside and 


the consumer gets a warmer barn for very little 
more money. § we have served the manufacturer 
and built a better barn. 

Short lengths are always accumulating in the 
west. So we designed a simple barn, a .Gothic 
barn. It is very popular. The greatest length of 
lumber in the barn is eight feet. So we are able to 
use the accumulated short lengths and the hay 
mows hold more than the old le type. 

The habit was to sell lumber without making 
terms whatever. So they were indefinite promises 
to pay. But it is the rule of the Thompson Yards 
(Inc.) that there is no purchase without signing 
a sales ticket that is an iron bound contract. The 
stiffer we have been on credits the more anxious 
customers have been to buy. 


The speaker told of the model houses built to 
seale one inch to a foot that had been shipped to 
various towns and there set up with greensward 
and conerete sidewalks to illustrate the work of 
the service department and of the $100 prizes 
offered’ for the best. guesses of the cost of the 
house and of the advertising that had resulted 
when the salesmen-had been able to show con- 
tractors and consumers they could build the 
houses and barns on less than the necessarily 
erroneous results reached in the guessing. He 
added: 


I am not here to tell you that we have succeeded. 
We believe that we can do still better. I am here 
to urge you of the necessity of giving service in 
the lumber business and to exterminate the tradi- 
tions that in some cases hold back the retail lum- 
ber trade, and to ——- that the merchandisin 
methods that made other businesses when appli 
to lumber will make it come into its own. 


The national manufacturers are beginning to 
grope for life. Lumber is still selling to consum- 
ers below cost and the public still insists that costs 
are too high. The public is not conscious of lum- 
ber. We as retail dealers are almost unknown to 
the public and unfavorably unknown. The public 
ought to know the truth. There is a question if 
advertising that lumber is low is not playing into 
the hands of the laboring man who wants $1.12 
an hour or more. If there is no backfire in the 
meeting scheduled for Chicago next Monday, you 
are going to see a story of lumber in the daily 
papers such as you have never read. 

If there is anything we are doing in the North- 
west that will be of service to you in putting the 
lumber business on the right basis we want you to 
know that we are always willing to give you the 
benefit of our experience. We have been able to 
cut down our handling costs so that on some lum- 
ber that it takes one minute and forty seconds to 
handle it is possible to sell to retailers at $3 above 
the prevailing wholesale price. 





NorFOLK, Va., Feb. 21.—A called meeting 
meeting of the board of directors of the North 
Carolina Pine Association was held here Feb. 
17. in the rooms of the Old Colony Club, South- 
land Hotel, to consider several important mat- 
ters pertaining to the industry. This meeting 
was held instead of calling a monthly meeting 
of the members prior to the annual meeting in 
March. President G. L. Hume called the meet- 
ing to order with the following directors in 
attendance: John M. Gibbs, George E. Major, 
Thomas O’Berry, Burton J. Ray, L. C. Blades, 
R. A, Parslay, A. 8. Grinalds, Ira Johnson, 
Guy I. Buell, W. B. Roper, George T. Leach, 
G. J. Cherry, W. F. Aberly, D. O. Anderson, 
A. R. Turnbull, F. 8. Spruill, general counsel, 
Vaughan Camp, secretary, and Dr. Wilson 
Compton, seeretary-manager of the National 
{umber Manufacturers’ Association, Chicago. 

After opening the meeting, D. O. Anderson 
gve @ very interesting account of what trans- 
pired at the two conferences recently held in 
Chicago for the purpose of stimulating building 
and also touched upon the campaign of publi- 
sity to be waged by the National association to 
acquaint the publie with the knowledge that 
lusiber prices have declined materially and now 
is the time to build’ without fear of much fur- 
ther decline. Following Mr. Anderson, Dr. 
Compton elaborated the publicity campaign 
turther and stated that the funds necessary to 
carry out the program were to be secured by 
assessing each of the associations affiliated with 
‘the National association 2 cents a thousand 
‘ect on the 1920 shipments of their members. 
He further stated that nine associations had 
already ratified the plan as outlined. After 
some discussion of this matter, concerning 
Principally where the money was to come from 
tor this purpose, the directors approved the plan 





NORTH CAROLINA DIRECTORS 


and recommended that the funds for the Na- 
tional be paid out of the association finances. 
They will present the matter to the members at 
the annual meeting with their approval for 
adoption by the members. 

There was then some general discussion of 
recent rulings of the United States Revenue De- 
partment on inventories and General Counsel 
F. 8. Spruill gave the directors the benefit of 
his advise on this subject. The information 
given by President Hume at the last meeting 
as to using cost on certain items in inventory- 
ing and market on others, whichever may be 
lower, it appears was incorrect and it is now 
necessary that if cost is to be used it should 
be used all the way thru the inventory, and 
thus the same if market value is used. 


The executive committee of the association 
presented to the directors the budget of ex- 
penses necessary to carry on the proposed work 
of the association during the fiscal year begin- 
ning March 1, 1921. After some discussion 
the secretary was directed to send a copy of 
this to each of the directors so that it could 
be studied by them and they be ready to take 
action on it at the next meeting of the directors 
to be held in Norfolk on March 16. 


Adjournment was here taken for lunch with 
A. R. Turnbull acting as host. After luncheon 
a short. time was taken up in an informal dis- 
cussion of operating conditions and it developed 
that the millmen were far from optimistic. It 
appears that those mills that have recently 
started up for a short perioid have found lit- 
tle difference in their manufacturing costs and 
expect to suspend after a thirty days’ trial. 
Most of the mills are still closed down and while 
a few are considering starting up, the results 
thus far obtained by others will very probably 


HOLD MEETING 


restrain them from going on with their plans 
any time soon. It was estimated that the pro- 
duction of kiln-dried North Carolina pine at 
this time was about 25 percent of normal, altho 
many did not think it would amount to over 
20 percent. It is hardly possible that produc- 
tion will be increased to any 1arge extent dur- 
ing the next two or three months. 





GEORGIA-FLORIDA BACKS PUBLICITY 


JACKSONVILLE, Fua., Feb. 22.—Members of 
the Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association will 
in all probability lend enthusiastic support to 
the movement to conduct a national advertising 
campaign in behalf of the greater use of lum- 
ber in the construction of homes and buildings 
generally. A conference of lumber manufac- 
turers who are members of the above associa- 
tion was held in Jacksonville Feb. 18 for the 
purpose of considering the movement, which has 
been gaining rapid headway among those who 
have seen the beneficial results accruing from 
advertising on the part of organizations of 
producers of other building materials. 

It is probable, it is stated on good authority, 
that the membership of the Georgia-Florida as- 
sociation will be assessed 2 cents a thousand 
feet of production for the general advertising 
fund. While on this basis the amount raised 
should be much more, it is estimated conserva- 
tively that not less than $25,000 should be raised 
by the association’s assessment in Georgia and 
Florida. The assessment will be based upon 
the 1920 production of the various member mills, 
it is said. The 1920 production among mills 
represented in the association was almost 1,000,- 
000,000 feet, representing a value of approxi- 
mately $40,000,000. 
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Buy what you need in 


ARDWOOD 
FLOORING 


Whether it’s an L. C. L. or carload, our 
Chicago Warehouse can fill your order within 
twenty-four hours. e carry over a million 


feet of flooring embracing 


Oak, Maple, Beech, Birch 


Showing ee en for 
Every foot of our flooring is guaranteed for 
quality and milling; you and your custo- 
mers satisfied. 

All 3%” Clear and Select Oak Flooring is 
carefully wrapped in heavy paper, free of 
charge, to prevent damage in transit and 


at the job. 


ANY QUANTITY | STORAGE FOR DRESSED 
ANY TIME LUMBER AND FLOORING 


HARDW®D 
eee *FLODRING*O) ts 
E. BARTHOLOMEW. MANAGER. 
3622-3628 SOUTH MORGAN ST., TEL. BOULEVARD 830 

















Good Sellers 


Lumber dealers will find a ready 
sale among farmers, carpenters, 
painters, masons, etc., for 


Bull Dog Brand 


Ladders 


We can furnish them in either 
Norway Pine or Spruce, with 
hickory rungs, and they’ re strong, 
durable and reliable. 2 


Send for illustrated booklet. 


F. Smith & Son 
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The Dual Service Card 


As a bearer of your name most 

any card will serve, 

but if you place 

value on 

proper card 

representa- 

tion you pitrepunon.en. ee. 
ought to : Sse waht 
use piety 


Wiggins Peerless Patent Book-Form Cards 


They perform the dual service of announcing you or your sales- 
men, while at the same time adding prestige to your house. Serd 
for tab of specimens; detach them one by one: and observe the 
superiority of Wiggins engraved cards. You will like their sooth 
edges and the way they are encased in convenient book form style. 


The John B. Wiggins Company 
Established 1857 
Engravers VlateMakers Die Embossers 
1108 South Wabash Avenue CHICAGO 


OTEEL COMPANY 








Illinois Retailers Hold Their 
Thirty-First Annual Convention 


The thirty-first annual convention of the 
Illinois Lumber & Builders’ Supply Dealers’ 
Association got under way Wednesday after- 
noon with President E. M. Stotlar in the chair. 
As usual the convention is being held in the 
Sherman Hotel, two floors of which are largely 
given over to displays of manufacturers, whole- 
salers and various associations. The forenoon 
was given over to registration and to visiting 
among the exhibits. It is the plan this year 
to hold only afternoon sessions, save that some 
films of certain manufacturing operations will 
be shown in the mornings. The forenoons are 
held open to the exhibitors; for it is felt that 
they are a vital part of the meeting and that 
their displays are of great educational value. 


The President’s Address 


Before beginning his formal. address as 
president of the association E. M. Stotlar 
urged those present to express their opinions 
freely at all times during the convention when 
the opportunity was given to them. One of 
the most valuable features of a convention, it 
has been proved by past experience, is the 
drawing out of opinion that has been formed 
thru practical conduct of business. 


In the course of his address President 
Stotlar stated that in spite of the anxiety 
over present conditions few people would care 
to return to the ways which prevailed in the 
old days before associations existed. In his 
opinion one of the chief functions of a retail 
association is to spread the vision of com- 
munity service and to improve practical busi- 
ness methods. After making deductions for 
faulty functioning it must be apparent that 
the Illinois organization is a pretty useful 
association; one that can best be improved by 
reforms worked from the inside. While con- 
ditions during the last four years have not 
been to the retailer’s liking, yet it is within 
his power to overcome the careless habits 
which have developed during the time when 
he needed to be nothing more than a dull order 
taker. In the future the science of salesman- 
ship will more and more prevail. This year 
will belong to the alert advertiser; and among 
advertising means the matter of an adequate 
plan service must take a high rank. Neat- 
ness of office and ample display rooms are 
becoming highly important. 

The president laid emphasis upon the im- 
portance of a uniform order blank and uni- 
form terms of sale as helping in merchandis- 
ing by making possible an assurance of the 
proper quantities and quality of goods needed 
to build up a sound mercantile reputation. 
The matter of cancelation is of grave import- 
ance to the retail business. ‘‘ Moral rating is 
a co-ordinate element of financial rating, and 
now, as ever, it should prevail that character 
is the best basis for credit.’’ 


As the retail lumber business develops it 
becomes apparent that problems of finance 
come more and more to the front. The re- 
tailer must not only finance himself but must 
also look to the problem of financing his cus- 
tomers. Building and loan associations should 
be the subject of careful study for every re- 
tailer. He should also consider the inequality 
worked by the taxing provision whereby the 
owner of a house and the holder of the mort- 
gage each pays tax on the same property. 
Christmas Savings Clubs and Thrift Clubs are 
worthy of support as being wholesome aids 
to ultimate home owning. 

Mr. Stotlar mentioned the matter of in- 
equality in the decline of prices on various 
elements entering into the construction of a 
house and called attention to the cover page 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN for Feb. 5, 
where was printed a tabulated list of mate- 
rials and labor entering into the building of a 
certain house and a table of percentages 
showing the decline of cost from the price 
peak. A large reproduction of this page was 


fastened to the wall behind the speak: r’s 
table. 

After mentioning the cost of labor wi ch 
rose steadily while the quantity of work (e- 
livered per hour steadily declined, Mr. Sto: \ar 
turned to more hopeful things and gave s 
figures showing the strong position of 
United States among the-nations of the wo id, 
and he concluded by oltlining the op 
tunity of the retailer of building material- to 
assist in setting the world back onto the riad 
to prosperity. 


Secretary-Manager Reports 

Secretary George Wilson Jones read hie 
financial statement of the association, shiv w- 
ing the total assets of the organization during 
the year to have been $18,626.13. Then in his 
capacity as secretary-manager he read his re- 
port showing what the association has :c- 
complished and what it plans for the future. 
In legislation the association has kept in 
touch with State and national matters without 
paying a lobbyist or raising a fund for the 
purpose of influencing legislation. It lias 
proved to be necessary only to make a pliin 
statement of the facts to the proper commit- 
tee. During the last thirty years the associa- 
tion has taken the lead in establishing lumber- 
men’s clubs over the State, the object in view 
being mostly social. The secretary never in- 
augurates the organization of such a club, for 
experience proves that unless the impulse 
arises locally the club will not flourish. There 
is no attempt to ‘‘zone’’ the State, for the 
word implies territorial limits with ensuing 
attempts to control trade and prices—practices 
that are not only illegal but also unsound 
economically. Membership in a club has noth- 
ing to do with membership in the State as- 
sociation. The renewed interest in these clubs 
arises from a recognition that competition 
does not mean enmity. The secretary touched 
upon the new schedule of dues that has been 
in operation for a year and stated that it had 
been a notable success. He dealt at length 
with the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation, explaining its character and stating 
under what natural conditions it could work 
in harmony with State and regional assovia- 
tions. He felt that to attempt to merge ‘he 
work of the two could not be successful, ‘lio 
they can and do work in harmony. The elec- 
tion of Adolph Pfund as secretary of ‘he 
National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association 
is a hopeful move and promises continued 
harmony and cooperation, for Mr. Pfund 
brings to his new work a thoro knowledge of 
the small town dealer and a wide acquaintance 
with the men who have guided the efforts of 
the State and regional associations. 

An important recent development is 
creation of the National Federation of R: 
Lumber Associations. This grew out ot 
effort during the war to induce the War 1n- 
dustries Board to grant more liberal ope?! 
ing conditions to the building industries, 2. 
also out of a conference called by Mr. Jove 
for the purpose of creating the necessary !\2- 
chinery to codrdinate the efforts of the vavi- 
ous associations in this emergency. The !'c- 
tail Lumbermen’s War Service Commission re- 
sulted and was perpetuated as the National 
Federation of Retail Lumber Associations; «n 
organization that has never ceased to fu'c- 
tion. ‘‘Never in the history of commercial 
organizations,’’ Mr. Jones said, ‘‘ was a wise"; 
more sane, more safe course laid out.’’ 


Mr. Jones paid a tribute to the memory of 
Elmer H. Adams, legal adviser to the © 
sociation. He mentioned the fact that Secre- 
tary Emeritus George W. Hotchkiss was '¢ 
covering from an accident and could not ve 
present. He also paid a tribute to the ene'gy 
and efficiency of President Stotlar. In closing 
he outlined some practical measures for %¢ 
future, looking to a large usefulness of tle 
organization; such as~the employment of 2 
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man, increasing the office space, establish- 
. service room and the meeting of the 
» membership more often in the course 
e year. 


Committee Appointments 


sident Stotlar then appointed the follow- 
in ommittees: e 
liting—J. T. McGrath, Polo; BE, E. Hinchliff, 
spurg; C. E. Irwin, East St. Louis. 
solutions—W. F. Stevens, La Salle; J. D. 
Decatur; I. N. R. Beatty, Morris. 
minations—E. 8. Todd, Aurora; Charles A. 
Centralia; J. N. Lyon, La Harpe. 
R. Putman, directing manager of the 
rican Wholesale Lumber Association, be- 
gi. his address by paying a tribute to Secre- 
tary Jones and the constructive report he had 
ju-: presented. Then he launched into his 
uscul breezy and attention-compelling talk 
about the lumber business and its problems. 
He outlined the advance that has been made 
since the old days when the chief topic of 
dis‘ussion at conventions was the mail-order 
house, to the present when trade organiza- 
tions are the sources of dependable informa- 
tion not only for their members but also for 
the Government. He presented at considerable 
length the place which the wholesaler fills in 
the marketing of lumber. He discussed the 
transit car and said the $10 penalty charge 
for the reeonsignment of ears is a discrimina- 
tion against the lumber business. In his 
opinion there is a very selfish motive on the 
part of,certain business men which leads them 
to oppose the transit car., The latter part of 
his talk was given over to a discussion of 
publicity. Mr. Putman believes that lumber- 
men will do little good and much harm by 
pointing the finger of suspicion at other lines 
of business because their prices remain high. 
He believes that sound advertising practice 
demands that lumbermen talk about lumber 
and not about allied lines and their prices. 
‘*‘Let’s fight for fair play in the lumber busi- 
ness,’? Mr. Putman said in conelusion, ‘‘be- 
eause after all life is extremely short and be- 
yond question you men have ideals higher 
than simply that of grabbing money or beat- 
ing your competitor out of a lumber bill. 
Let’s turn over to our boys a business which 
they will be proud of and which will be made 
better by our having been in it.’’ 

‘he president called upon D. S. Montgomery, 
secretary of the Wisconsin association, and he 
made a brief speech in which he referred to 

‘ cordial good feeling and the codperation 
between the two associations, 

The session closed with a short discussion 

f several questions, among them being the 
v single pack and the right way of adver- 

ising to the building publie of the fact that 

lunber prices have been reduced more ex- 
sively than have the prices of other com- 
odities used in building. 


THURSDAY SESSION 


special session of the convention was 
led for eleven o’clock to permit the show- 
: of certain films of manufacturing opera- 
is. FE. L. Campbell, of Buffalo, prefaced 
showing of the Beaver Board film with a 
f address on the subject, ‘‘ Putting Punch 

» Merchandising.’’ In this rapid-fire talk 
\ir. Campbell succeeded in presenting busi- 
less as a proposition challenging the fighting 
‘lity of the good merchant. The readjust- 
nent period may be considered as of real 
‘uivantage and worth to the business world. 
Tt forees a reorganization of forces, a cutting 
out of dead wood in business organizations. 
speaker touched upon a number of prac- 

il matters. For instance, many possible 
‘stomers do not know the precise time at 
‘uich lumber yards open in the morning and 
‘ose at night—a matter of no small impor- 
‘anee to a farmer who must drive a number 
‘ miles to town, This is a time when the 
‘t of the business must lead instead of re- 
“ining in his office and directing. The most 
‘mportant part of the business just now is 
contaet with the buying public, and there is 
were the head of the business should be. 
‘iis also is the time when it behooves the 


‘caler in his advertising to shoot to hit, not 


\ 
\ 
} 


? 


merely to make noise. For this purpose he 
needs accurately classified mailing lists. The 
present is a buyer’s market. Things now are 
sold and not bought. If a man builds or re- 
pairs, these things must be sold to him. With 
a possible big building campaign in the near 
future it is the part of wisdom both to try 
to start it and to prepare for it. 

Following the showing of the Beaver Board 
film the Togan-Stiles people showed a film of 
their garages. After noon a Johns-Manville 
film was shown in part. The remainder is to 
be shown Friday forenoon. 

The afternocn session was begun by the 
Cleora Miller Trio, a company of Scotch 
pipers. 

Tells of Publicity Campaign 


J. F. Bryan, secretary of the LaSalle Cham- 
ber of Commerce, described at length a cam- 
paign of educational advertising that has 
been carried on in his county. Mr. Bryan 
was introduced by W. F. Stevens, of LaSalle, 
who explained some of the reasons that led 
him and other retail lumbermen to decide that 
such a campaign of publicity was necessary. 
They determined that what was needed was 
a plain but complete statement of the story 
of lumber in relation to the interests of the 
general public; and while they believed some 
other iines of merchandising were too high 
in price they decided it was not sound policy 
to point these things out. Having determined 
upon the campaign and its general scope and 
limits they felt the need of expert help in 
drafting the advertisements and so secured 
the services of Mr. Bryan. 


Mr. Bryan carried the story forward from 
this point. He prefaced his story of the 
publicity secured thru the local newspapers 
by a general statement of business principles 
and the reasons why publicity is necessary to 
any business in which the general public is a 
party. The distributor is the man who gets 
the producer and the consumer together; but 
beeause he does not produce tangible articles 
and because he has been content to allow 
his customers to remain in ignorance of the 
true service and functions of the distributor 
he has been the target for some uninformed 
but none the less violent attacks. This is es- 
pecially true in the present period of deflation. 
Lowering of prices began last year, but cus- 
tomers are not generally informed of how much 
or why prices have been cut. 


Avenues for Publicity 


The best avenue of publicity is personal 
contact. Next comes the personal letter; next 
the postal card; next the local family news- 
paper. Worst of all is the nondescript col- 
lection of hand dodgers, lead pencils, yard 
sticks and other like novelties. Because the 
local newspaper reaches practically all the 
yard’s customers it is the best general means 
of publicity. In the aggregate it is eapable 
of doing more good or harm than the great 
city dailies. 

Since it is not wise to begin an educational 
campaign unless it is to be continued for some 
months the LaSalle men decided to put out 
20 ads, each two columns wide by ten inches 
long. In these ads it was decided that the 
story of lumber should have first and only 
place. No other material was to be touched 
upon in any way. It was decided to use all 
the newspapers, big or little, in the territory 
covered. Each one has its friends and patrons 
and its own special influence. The campaign 
was called a campaign of information. The 
word advertising was left out. Mr. Bryan 
displayed clippings of these ads, showing the 
entire series so far as they have been pub- 
lished. One dealt with a bit of market history, 
locating the present conditions in the long 
curve of price fluctuations; another dealt with 
the price changes in southern pine lumber; 
another with freight rates, showing that this 
charge amounted in the LaSalle district to 
$11 a thousand; another dealt with shingles; 
another with the percentage of the cost of 
the completed house chargeable to the va- 
rious elements entering into its construction; 
another with credits; another with the cost of 
renting; another with the inadequacy of the 


: TRADE MARK 
FIRE RETARDENT 


+ Dealers! 
Your Profits 


by selling Pyro-Non Fire 
Retardent Paints to home 
owners, factories and mills 
in your neighborhood. You'll 
find these paints easy to sell 
because every property 
owner recognizes the logic 
of reducing the fire hazard 
around his buildings. Espec- 
ially is this true when it can 
be done at the regular paint- 
a as is the case 
it 


DYRO-NoN 


ADE MARK 


FIRE RETARDENT PAINT 


Our paints are guaranteed 
to do all that a good paint 
should do and at the same 
time make wood painted 
with them fire resistant. Our 
mill white paint is especially 
suited to interior of factor- 
ies, warehouses, etc. Color 
paints for either exterior or 
interior of residences, inclu- 
ding shingle xoofs, are a 
specialty with us. _ ‘ 
“Pyro- Non” fire retardent 
paints are regular oil paints, 
fire-proofed by the incorpora- 
tion of fire resistant chemi- 
cals which take the place of 
the thinner ordinarily used. 
bbe cover well and wear 
well. 


Write today for dealers’ 
proposition. 


Pyro-Non Paint Co. 


505 Driggs Avenue, BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 


REPRESENTATIVES 


Woodward-Wight Co., Ltd., - New Orleans, La. 
Pyro-Non Products Co. ,440 New Guardian Bldg. ,Cleveland,O. 
Pyro-Non Paint Co., Inc., 208 North Wells St., Chicago, Ill. 
K. M. Supply Company, 123 West 8th St., Kansas City, Mo. 
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The Red Cedar 


Good sellers for the Retail Yard because evenly 
sawn, 100% vertical grain, 100% clear, free from 
sap, clozely packed, plainly branded and cut from 
live timber. 

We can furnish any American or B. C. grade 

of Shingle in mixed cars with Cedar Siding. 
Reynolds Company, Limited 

VANCOUVER, B. C. 








Anytime 
You Get 


RED BOOK 


You can’t get any better credit book—It's 
e real authority to consult on lum 
buyers, wholesale, retail and manufac- 

turers. 


Specially good on collections too. 


Lumbermen’s Credit Association 
CHICAGO and NEW YORK 











Appraisal’ 


Lumber Industry 
Exclusively 


15 Years Experience 


Personal Service 
Certified Values 


WORKING DRAWINGS 


Thos. J. Callen, Jr. 


Engineer and Appraiser 
836-838 Merc. & Mfg. Bank Bidg., 
MILWAUKEE, WIS, 

















GILBERT NELSON & co. 
Public Accountants 


600-601 LUMBER EXCHANGE BUILDING 


CHICAGO ~ 


TELEPHONE RANDOLPH 7777... 











“Ci Products 


le O. K. Sun-Lite Windows and 
©. K. Non-Freezable Stock Waterers—best to 
use—best to sell. Write for selling plan. 


Gq 


Phillip Bernard Co., | 





old-fashioned house which some people re- 
member with fond regret because it cost so 
little. 


Mr. Bryan closed with a statement of the 
prosperity of Illinois and of the United States. 
He stated that this is the time to put this 
advertising across; for people are able to 
build and can build to advantage. They will 
build if shown the truth about these various 
things. At the close of his address he answered 
a few questions; among other things stating 
that he believed it good policy to advertise 
just. as industriously if the price of lumber 
should advance. 


Douglas Malloch, of THE AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN, was on the program to give his address 
on ‘Some Sinners I Have Met’’ but contented 
himself with a short and informal talk. Presi- 
dent Stotlar in introducing him stated that he 
had come against the advice of a physician and 
should not, for his own good, be there at all. 
He added that ‘‘Doug’’ felt that the Illinois 
men were so much his good pals he could not 
stay away. Mr. Malloch soon had his old and 
new friends laughing at his inimitable humor. 
After he had concluded his talk the convention 
gave him a rising vote of thanks; and after 
he had left the room President Stotlar in a 
very warm tribute to him stated that since 
everybody knew Mr. Malloch personally it was 
possible that they did not appreciate him. at his 
full worth, since it is a human failing not to 
see qualities of greatness in intimate ac- 
quaintances. 


Following Mr. Malloch Crystal Welch sang 
two solos. 


The nominating committee presented the fol- 


lowing nominees; and by vote of the « 
tion they were declared elected: 


President—R. L. Jones, Rockford. 

Vice president—J. D. Heck, Decatur, 

Directors—Charles W. H. Schuck, Spring 
A. C. Bradish, Ottawa; A. C. Gowen, C: 
ville; E. E. Hinchliff, Galesburg. 


President Stotlar introduced each of 
newly elected officers, and each made a } 
speech, 


The president then stated that it had 
suggested that a committee be sent out to 
‘Uncle George’’ Hotchkiss, secretary-eme: 
of the association, who is suffering from an » 
cident and was unable to attend the conven! 1n, 
He asked that Mr. Hotchkiss’s old fri 
consider themselves appointed a committe: 
visit him. A number signified their inten‘ 
of doing so. Secretary Jones stated that flow 
ers had been sent to Mr. Hotchkiss. 


The convention was shocked to learn of 
sudden death of Tom Hanford, who for m1) 
years has been a salesman for the W. T. Fervru- 
son Lumber Co., St. Louis. Mr. Hanford was 
in attendance at the convention yesterday and 
died suddenly at his home today. 


Col. W. B. Greeley, chief forester of ‘he 
United States, was on the program for an ad- 
dress entitled ‘‘The Retailer and the Forest.’’ 
Col. Greeley was in the city, but another en- 
gagement prevented his appearance. W. S. 
Dickson, of Kansas City, Mo., was to have 
spoken on the subject ‘‘The National Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association,’? and Hon. 
George T. Buckingham, of Chicago, was to have 
discussed the income tax; but neither of these 
speakers could be present. 





Mill Secures 50 


HattiesBur@, Miss., Feb. 21.—For a number 
of years inventive minds have been working on 
plans of a new sawmill that would give a maxi- 
mum amount of lumber from each log. It is 
thought by those who are interested that Risden 
P. Reece, of Winston-Salem, N. C., has solved 
the probleia, as he has invented, erected and 
placed in operation a portable double cutting 
band mill that has by actual test cut out 50 to 
75 percent more lumber than the logs scaled, 
based on an average for several days. 


Bernard L. Tim, president, Hirsch Lumber 
Co., New York City, several years ago became 
interested in the possibilities of this sawmill 
and became the head of the company known as 
the Economy Portable Band Saw Mill Co. 
Among his associates are the officers of the 
Lamar Lumber Co., Clyde, Miss., and in order 
that the inventor could have a suitable location 
to continue his experiments and improvements, 
the mill was moved to Clyde about two years 
ago, where it has remained since. Mr. Tim came 
from New York to Clyde several days ago and 
the mill has been given a final test, and he is 
very much elated over the demonstration. 

The mill is said to be foolproof, cuts perfect 
lumber, and boards from 1-8 inch up in thick- 
ness can be cut, or timbers can be turned out, 
and because of no vibration and the thinness of 
the saw the lumber is perfect from one end to 
the other and is cut very smoothly. 


The present mill is driven with a 40-horse- 
power boiler and engine, but any kind of power 
can be used. It consists of the band rig, live 
rolls, cut-off saw and edger. It takes nine men, 
including all help, to put the logs from the ramps 
thru the mill to the end where the lumber is 
started to the yard. The present capacity is 
15,000 feet a day, but it can be increased to 


20,000 feet or more with additions for handling. . 


The main feature of the mill is the double cut- 
ting band rig. It is only necessary for the mill 
frame to be 10-foot longer than the longest logs. 
No heavy foundations are necessary, as the 
frame can be set on light, level foundations on 
the ground. The heaviest part weighs only 7,000 
pounds, and the different parts of the mill can 
be taken apart easily, which makes it possible 
in one day to tear the mill down and re-assemble 
it ready to operate. 


Percent Overrun 


The band machinery is erected on the frame 
and travels back and forth on it. The log is 
rolled on the frame and is held stationary by 
patented dogs. The setter stands on a smail 
platform and rides with the rig. The saw is 
raised and lowered by patented set works. When 
a board or slab is cut it is pulled off to the 
side on live rolls and goes to the edger. The 
entire log can be cut without turning or cn 
be turned as often as desired. The sawyer is 
located at head end of frame. A variable fric- 
tion with a rope feed is used and the rig at 
present travels 100 feet per minute but can be 
speeded up to 150 feet. 

A belt the length of the mill frame is used 
to drive the band mill and travels over a loose 
pulley at the far end. Two pulleys are used 
on the band mill. The belt running over one aid 
under the other drives steel beveled gears run- 
ning in oil and works up and down on a shaft 
which drives the band outfit. 

The double cut band saws are 24 feet in 
length, 7 inches wide and 18 gage. The band 
wheels are 4 feet in diameter, and the rig is 
set horizontal. The saws can be used five to 
ten hours easily and when a change is necess2'y 
it can be made in five minutes. 

It is thought that there will be a grevt 
demand for this mill, due to its simple co- 
struction, economical operation, the absolute 
trueness of the lumber it turns out and ‘‘s 
ability to turn out more than 50 per cent over- 
run above the log scale. It can also be man- 
ufactured and sold at a price within the reach cf 
even the owners of small tracts of timber, °° 
cording to the statement of Mr. Tim. 
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CELEBRATE SILVER ANNIVERSARY. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Feb. 21.—William H. Frit? 
& Co., of this city, are celebrating their silver anni 
versary, and are sending to their friends the fol- 
lowing announcement, handsomely printed an’ 
headed “1896-1921—Twenty-five Years Old”: 


February, 1921, marks our twenty-fifth year '! 
marketing and distributing lumber. We feel that 
in reaching this period of continuous business ¢« 
istence we should take the opportunity of thankin 
you and assuring you of our appreciation ‘or 
ast courtesies. e hope to have your confidence 
or years to come. 
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M.°ch 1—Northern Indiana & Southern Michigan 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, Oliver Ho- 
tel, South Bend, Ind. Annual. 

Mirch 8—Northwest Iowa Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Martin Hotel, Sioux City, Iowa. Annual. 


M.rch 10—Southwestern Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Club, Lumbermen’s Club Rooms, New Orleans, 
La. Monthly meeting. 

Morch 15-16—South Dakota Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, Sioux Falls, 8. D. nnual. 

March 17—North Carolina Pine Association, Nor- 
folk, Va. Annual. 

Moreh 18—Columbus Lumber Trade Exchange, 
Joyce Realty Building, Columbus, Ohio. Annual. 

March 26-April 2—Own Your Home Exposition, 
Coliseum, Chicago. 

March 29-80—National Wholesale Lumber. Dealers’ 

— New Drake Hotel, Chicago. An- 

nual. 

rch 80-81-April 1—Third American Lumber Con- 

gress, Congress Hotel, Chicago. 

April 1—Eastern Lumber Salesmen’s Association, 
Adelphia Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa. Annual. 
April. 4-6—Southern Pine Association, Grunewald 

Hotel, New Orleans, La. Annual. 

April 12-14—Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, 
Rice Hotel, Houston, Tex. Annual. 

April 14-15—Southeagt Missouri Retail Lumber 
— Association, Poplar Bluff, Mo. An- 
nual. 

April 16-80—Own Your Home Exposition, Twenty- 
second Regiment Armory, ew York City. 
Annual. 

April 25-27—Western Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, Fresno, Calif. Annual. 

April 27—Millwork Cost Information Bureau, Chi- 
cago. Annual. 

April 27-29—Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, Traymore Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J 
Annual. 

April ee enon Logging Congress, Sin- 
ton Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio. Spring meeting. 

May 4-7—National Foreign Trade Council, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. Annual. 

May 18-19—American Wholesale Lumber Associa- 
tion, Chicago. Annual. 

June 9-10—National Hardwood Lumber Associa- 
tion, Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia, 
Pa. Annual. 


Ma 





PLANS OF NATIONAL WHOLESALERS 


New York, Feb. 21.—Plans are progressing 
rapidly for the twenty-ninth annual meeting of 
the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation to be held at the Drake Hotel, Chicago, 
Tuesday and Wednesday, March 29 and 30. 
Secretary W. W. Schupner states that the re- 
sponse from members indicates that the selec- 
tion of Chicago as the convention city was wise 
and that reports show that a representative at- 
tendanee from all sections of the country will 
be present. Application has been made for 
reduced railroad rates and within a few days 
definite announcement regarding the reduction 
vill be made. : 

Prominent representatives of all branches of 
the lumber industry and transportation and 
financial interests will be present and discuss 
with the members various phases of lumber 

roblems as viewed not only by the trade itself 

from the standpoint of the banker and 
‘transportation manager. Matters of direct in- 
‘crest to the trade, including interassociation ar- 
‘itration, uniform order blanks, cancelation of 
orders and Federal investigation of the lumber 
industry will be discussed along with other mat- 
rs as presented by the committees on railroad 
‘ud transportation and legislation. 
_ The association, according to Secretary 
hupner, has been actively at work on timely 
matters including the Winslow bill thru which 
i: 18 expected to have distributed to the lum- 
her industry large sums of money which have 
dcen held up owing to the inability of the rail- 
‘oads to obtain their funds due by the Govern- 
ment under the guaranty clause of the transpor- 
‘con act. Furthermore, the members have 
heen given an opportunity of expressing them- 
selves on the pending packers and coal bills 
whieh, if enacted, may subsequently be of ‘more 
‘rect interest to the lumber trade. The execu- 
‘ive committee of the association has advised 
the members of the far reaching effect of these 
two bills and the desirability of opposing legis- 
‘ation that practically results in the Govern- 
ment actually entering into business. 

Such pertinent matters will be covered by the 
convention and the other lumber conferences 
held in Chieago during the week of the Na- 
‘ional meeting offer an opportunity for members 


to meet their shippers, distributers and customers 
and it is very evident that the meeting will be 
the largest in the history of the association. 
One of the features of the convention will be 
the discussion of business conditions by well 
known lumber authorities competent to handle 
their subjects from the standpoint of manu- 
facturing, distribution and retailing. 

The selection of the Drake Hotel as associa- 
tion headquarters meets with a hearty response 
from the members. The location of the hotel 
on the lake front and its splendid arrangement 
for conventions is unique. Furthermore, there 
will be many ladies in attendance and the at- 
tractive surroundings for them is most pleasing. 
The committee in charge of the convention ar- 
rangements consists of J. W. McClure, presi- 
dent, Memphis, Tenn.; W. H. Schuette, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; W. H. McDonough, Boston, Mass. ; 
Gordon C. Edwards, Ottawa, Ont., and Horace 
F. Taylor, Buffalo, N. Y. The Chicago com- 
mittee consists of F. L. Brown, George F. 
Kerns, George J. Pope, E. H. Burgess and 
George D. Griffith: 


ones 


INDIANA-MICHIGAN PROGRAM 


SoutH BeEnp, InpD., Feb. 21—The twenty- 
first annual meeting and banquet of the North- 
ern Indiana & Southern Michigan Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association to be held here at the 
Oliver Hotel on March 1 promises to be one of 
real interest inasmuch as the organization will 
celebrate its majority and the charter members 
present will be called upon for talks to help make 
the occasion memorable. 

The banquet will begin at 12 o’clock noon 
and will be featured by a musical program fol- 
lowed by an address by Douglas Malloch, of 
Chicago, of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, on ‘‘ The 
Average Man.’’ Rev. Archibald McClure will 
then address the convention on ‘‘ Togetherness’’ 
after which Frank Campbell will talk on ‘‘The 
Dealers’ Problems for 1921.’’ After the report 
of the nominating committee is brought in Jo- 
seph Farrell will discuss ‘‘Home Building the 
Only Cure for Present Business Ills.’’ 





WOODWORKERS’ COST BUREAU 


New York, Feb. 22.—The annual convention 
of the Eastern Woodworkers Cost Information 
Bureau, bringing eo experts in this line 
from every section of the East, will be held to- 
morrow in the Biltmore Hotel. The convention 
will be unique in lumber annals, as there will 
be no set speeches. 

The reason for this is explained by Mr. Hunt, 
the secretary, who says all men who attend the 
convention are experts in their line and the 
idea is to hold an open forum for the exchange 
of ideas, so each man can select what he likes 
best and profit thereby. He believes the financial 
end of the lumber business is to be revolution- 
ized and that immense saving-is to accrue to 
dealers and millowners thru efficient, systema- 
tized accounting. He says millions of dollars 
have been lost by lumbermen in the past by hap- 
hazard method8 inside the office, and that the 
day of slipshod figuring is rapidly being cast 
into the discard. The discussion tomorrow will 
begin at 11:30 o’clock and continue for several 
hours, with a recess for luncheon. 

Mr. Hunt the secretary recently appointed, 
was born in Worcester, Mass. When a young 
man he worked for the Rice & Griffen Manufac- 
turing Co., Worcester, beginning in the factory 
and later being taken into the office. He after- 
ward beeame associated with the Jackson New- 
ton Sash & Door Co., of Boston, and later 
entered the retail sash and door business, being 
president of the E. F. Hunt Co. of Worcester. 
He sold his interést in the fall of 1917, and in 
the spring of 1918 went to work as a cost engi- 
neer at Camp A. A. Humphrey at Alexandria, 
Va. He has always been a student of cost and 
efficiency. He became associated with the East- 
ern Woodworkers’ Cost Information Bureau as 
chief accountant in April 1919 and was made 
secretary last year. 






















WANTED—STOCKS 


Shares 

100 Frost Johnson Lumber Co. 
50 Tremont Lumber Co. 
75 Gulf Lumber Co. 

200 Chicago Lumber & Coal (Old) 
25 “ “ “ (New) 
50 Great Southern Lumber Co. 

100 Kirby Lumber Common & Pref. 

60 Chicago Mill & Lumber Com. & Pref. 
100 Savannah River Lumber Com.& Pref. 
40 Am. Timber Holding Com. & Pref. 
25 North American Timber Holding. 

25 Peavy- Byrnes Lumber Co. 


WANTED—BONDS 


$10,000 Delta Land & Lumber Co. 6’s 
5,000 Dierks Lumber & Coal Co. 6’s 
7,000 Shaver Lake Lumber Co. 5’s 
3,000 Great Southern Lumber Co. 6’s 
2,000 Gulf Lumber Co. 6’s 

20,000 Long Bell Lumber Co. 6’s 
5,000 Pacific Lumber Co. 6’s 
10,000 Parsons Pulp & Lumber Co.6’s 
4,000 Pickering Land & TimberCo. 6’s 
6,000 St. Lawrence Pulp & Lumber 6’s 
15,000 Union Lumber Co. 6’s 
8,000 Weed Lumber Co. 6’s 
9,000 Yosemite Lumber Co. 6’s: 


We specialize in seasoned L 
Lumber Securities. 














Capital and Surplus $700,000 | 


CENTRAL BOND & MORTGAGE 
COMPANY 


Investment Bankers 
208 S. La Salle Street, CHICAGO 














Lumber 


Loutre company 


Manufacturers of 


Arkansas 
Pine and 
Hardwoods 


Mills and Offices, 
Cargile, os Arkansas 


Telegraph Office, El Dorado, Ark. 
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All Lumbermen 
make their head- 
quarters at the 


Radisson 


Hotel 


MINNEAPOLIS 





OPENED 1910 





Three Beautiful Cafes 


Room Rates: 


With Running Water, 
$1.50 per day. 
With Toilet 
$2.00 per day. 
With Bath and Toilet, 
$2.50, $3, $3.50, $4.00 
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Commercial Banking 
Foreign Exchange 


Investment 
Securities 


Member Federal Reserve System 


110 South Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO 


Capital . . . $3,000,000 
Surplus . . . . $600,000 














| Fix Your Credit Loss 
| in Advance 


You can state pretty accurately every 
item in your over-head expense but one 
—your credit loss. That you can only 
guess at. And how often you miss the 
mark, you, only, know! Because of pres- 
ent conditions, your credit loss is more of 
a problem than ever. 

If the year’s total covered credit losses 
exceed a certain previously agreed upon 
percentage of your gross sales, we repay 
the excess. 

Thus your credit loss for twelve months 
is determined in advance and nothing can 
increase it. 

The cost of Credit Insurance is small 
compared to the security afforded. 


Over $9,500,000 paid to our 
policyholders 
The American Credit-Indemnity Co. 
OF NEW YORK 


415 Locust St. {141 Marquette Bldg. 80 Maiden Lane 
St. Louis, Mo. Chicago, II. New York, N. Y. 


























ROBERT W. HUNT & CO. 
INSPECTING ENGINEERS 
Independent Unprejudiced Inspection of 
LUMBER - PILING: TIES 
TREATED MATERIALS 


New and Used Rail and Equipment 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. JACKSONVILLE, FLA, 
Hibernia Bank Bldg. Bisbee, Bldg. 3 


Gen’l Office—2200 Insurance Exch., CHICAGO 














Remember 


Our Southern buyer personally inspects our 
shipments in 


Longleaf and Shortleaf 


YELLOW PINE 


All up-to-grade stock with quick service. 


Colonial T: Bldg.» 
Owen M. Bruner Co., philedeiphia, Pa. 
Wholesale L ber Merchants 














Officers of the bureau, besides Mr. Hunt, are 
H. J. Wylie, president, Torrington, Conn.; Sam- 
uel Roberts, first vice president, Norristown, 
Pa.; G. W. Crooks, second vice president, Wil- 
liamsport, Pa., and G. Hatzfeld, treasurer, 
Brooklyn. - 


BOX MEN TO MEET 

PoRTLAND, ORE., Feb. 19.—The box depart- 
ment of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, W. C. Strong, manager, has issued a call 
for a meeting of box manufacturers of west- 
ern Washington and western Oregon, at the 
Portland Hotel, this city, Feb. 25. The manu- 
facturers will try to define a definite policy re- 
garding market extension work and advertising. 
Other matters include the adoption or correc- 
tion of specifications for adoption in shook 
frontage tariff book, the reporting of sales thru 
the association, and a report of association ac- 
tivities regarding action to reéstablish parity 
of rail rates. Another important matter will 
be the election of executive officials. 


APPOINTED ASSISTANT SECRETARY 

New York, Feb. 21.—The National Whole- 
sale Lumber Dealers’ Association has engaged 
L. N. Duggan as assistant to Secretary W. W. 
Schupner. Mr. Duggan,who is 27 years of age, 
has had considerable experience with other 
organizatiéns which fit him to assume his du- 
ties as assistant to the secretary of the Nation- 
al association. Especially is he fitted to 
handle the work of the credit department of the 
association, for he was formerly with the Re- 
tail Credit Co. at Atlanta, Ga. He has also been 


L. N. DUGGAN, NEW YORK CITY; 
Assistant to Secretary of National Wholesale 
Lumber Dealers’ Association 
located in Philadelphia, New Orleans, Memphis, 
Baltimore and Albany. In addition to this varied 
experience he has seen considerable service 
overseas, handling work of an executive nature 
which will enable him to undertake his associa- 

tion duties on a most efficient basis. « 
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A HEAR TALK ON SHINGLES 


BuFFALO, N. Y., Feb. 21.—On the request of 
the Buffalo Lumber Dealers’ Association, a 
meeting was held by that body and the ways 
and means committee of the Chamber of Com- 
merce at the Iroquois Hotel last week to listen 
to an address by Leo Kraemer, a representa- 
tive of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, from Chicago. The subject under 
consideration was whether wooden shingles tend 
to increase fires, as charged by the insurance 
interests. The address was directed towards 
the committee, as not all of its members are 
supposed to be posted on the subject. Mr. 
Kraemer showed by statistics that only about 
3.4 percent of fires are attributable to fires on 
shingle roofs. Of the 1,917 fires occurring in 
Buffalo last year only sixty-four were caused 
by sparks on such roofs. The speaker urged 


the lumbermen to investigate the proposed »\in- 
gle ordinance to see whether it is not a miter 
of propaganda, instead of precaution. He «lso 
said that substitute shingles would burn as yell 
as wood shingles. He said that conflagrat ons 
commonly start in business sections where no 
wooden shingles are used, and Buffalo has sot 
had anything approaching a conflagratio 
many years. 

The lumber group who are members of 
ways and means committee are Fleming Sulli 
chairman; Charles N. Perrin, Elmer J. Sti 
K. C. Evarts and C. R. Kelleran. 
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STEAMSHIP TRANSPORTATION SERVI" 


SEATTLE, WASH., Feb. 19.—W. A. Shun 
traffic manager, and Earl J. Hyett, assist: 
are joint authors of a new volume issued by 
Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association, entit 
‘*Steamship Transportation Service,’’ set: 
forth the value and relationship of the co 
wise and offshore trade to the lumber indus‘ ry 

The book gives a list of steamships opera! 
in the coast-to-coast service, with regular 
ings from Puget Sound to the Atlantic 
board, and sets forth that they are f 
equipped to handle shipments in carlots 
greater quantity at rates authorized by the s 
ping board conference. The rates follow: 
Rough lumber, any lengths, per 1,000 feet. .$2 
Finished lumber, per 100 pounds........... 
Ties, per 1,000 feet 
Shingles, per 100 pounds 
Lath, dry, and box shooks, per 100 pounds. . 
Lath, green (minimum 30,000 pounds), per 

100 pounds 

These rates apply from ship's slings, port of | 
ing, to ship’s slings, port of discharge, and 
other charges for handling would be in additic 
the rates named. 

The book deals in facts only, all care! 
verified. In its foreword occurs this paragr: 

In rail transportation it is lack of modern 
adequate facilities, the imposition of unreaso! 
freight rates, and the absence of real constru 
cobperation that is principally responsible fo: 
inability of producers and distributers of 
west forest products profitably to market 
products. 


REDWOOD ASSOCIATION ELECTS 
San Francisco, CAuiFr., Feb. 19.—The an 
meeting of the stockholders of the Calif 
Redwood Association was held at the new 0! 
at 24 California Street, this city, on Feb. 
Sixteen mill companies were represented, 
ering about 65 percent of the cut of redwox 
California. The activities of the associ: 
during the last year along the lines of a 
tising, traffic matters and the general welfa: 
the redwood industry were reviewed. H. 
Cole was president and H. W. Sinnock act 
secretary-manager. 

The following were elected as directors 
the ensuing year: Paul 8. Foster, of the N 
western Redwood Co.; J. H. Holmes, of 
Holmes Eureka Lumber Co.; H. W. Cok 
the Little River Redwood Co., and W. J. H: 
kiss, of Hobbs, Wall & Co. The board of « 
tors met the same day and elected Pai 
Foster president; C. R. Johnson, vice presi: 
and R. F. Hammatt, secretary-manager. 

The budget for the coming year was appr‘ 

An appropriation of $3,000 was authorize: 

the purpose of paying the traveling expens: 
Forest Service and University of California 
who are to investigate the subject of mil! 
woods waste in the redwood industry. 
offer of the United States Forest Service 

the university, which was accepted, is f 
codperative study of such unavoidable w 
with the amount and locations. After 
preliminary field examination, they will ) 

a study of all the wood waste utilization ( 
obtainable from the Forest Products Laboratory 
at Madison, Wis., and other sources. Thi 
only a beginning of the work. It is expected 
that a great deal of the waste can be utilized 
by proper treatment. Compo-board and roving 
papers are among the products that can be 
obtained. 

The directors reluctantly decided not to joi 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Assoia- 
tion in the advertising proposition calling ‘or 
an appropriation by the regional associations 
of 2 cents a thousand feet based on the 1:20 
cut. This money is to be expended during the 
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yerr 1921, only. They favor advertising, but 
th: k it should extend over a longer period, to 
ob! in a cumulative effect. 

national advertising campaign for red- 


wo. | was approved, to be conducted in maga- 
zis and other periodicals. The revision of 
tl old pamphlets on redwood was approved 
an.| new ones are to be prepared. A campaign 


w:| be started to secure as members the re- 
m ning redwood mills that are not affiliated 
wi i the association at present. 





CENSUS FIGURES ON COOPERAGE 


t. Louis, Mo., Feb. 22.—V. W. Krafft, sec- 
roc ury-treasurer Associated Cooperage Indus- 
tries of America, advises members that he has 
becn informed by the census bureau that the 
cousus of eooperage stock production for the 
year 1919, taken in connection with the census 
o{ manufaeturers, will be made available at the 
ev'liest possible moment. 

Beginning with 1921 a biennnial census of 
production will be made by the bureau. This is 
in accordance with authority conferred by con- 
gressional action. 


AVOID LAW SUITS—COMPROMISE 
SPOKANE, WASH., Feb. 19.—At the recent an- 


nual meeting of the Western Pine Manufac- 
turers’ Association at Spokane, Wash., Hunt- 
ington Taylor, manager of the Edward Rutledge 
Timber Co., Coeur 
d’Alene, Idaho, made 
interesting state- 
ment. It was during 
the discussion of the 
policy to be pursued re- 
garding whieh there 
seemed to be some 
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HUNTINGTON TAYLOR, 
Coeur d@’Alene, Idaho ; 
Treasurer of Western 

‘ine Manufacturers’ 
Association 








doubt from a legal 
standpoint as to the 
best course to follow. 
Mr. Taylor stated 
that years ago when he 
\ with the Northern 
Paper Co., near Cloquet, 
Min, a question arose 
Wich developed into something from which a 


suit might result with the Brooks-Scanlon 
Lumber Co., operating at Scanlon. The late 
i’: derick Weyerhaeuser, head of the Northern 
J er Co., the Northern Paper Co., and the 
otuer coneerns more or less affeeted, was con- 

d and advised about as follows: 

My advice for you is to compromise. I 

been beaten on both sides of that question 

ic courts, so I would advise by all means a 
com promise, ’? 


BRITISH COLUMBIANS ORGANIZE 
\NCOUVER, B. C., Feb. 21.—Lumbermen and 
cers of northern British Columbia were well 
esented at a meeting in the Board of Trade 
ns at Prince Rupert, at which was organized 
{ Northern British Columbia Timbermen’s 
ociation, Officers were elected, and the 
ssociation decided to press for the construc- 
1 of an assembly dock at that point in order 
t advantage might be taken of the off-shore 
iness since the railway freight rates have 
ome prohibitive. The officers are: 
‘lonorary president—William Turnbull, British 
umbia lumber commissioner. 
: — F. Duby, manager Prince Rupert 
mber Co, 
Vice president—Olof Hanson, Swedish consul 
“<cneral for British Columbia. 
, Secretary-treasurer—W. E. Williams, of the J. 
. Morgan Co. 
_ Dxecutive—R. E. Allen, Pittman Spur; J. R. 
Mi 'gan, Princess Royal Island; Capt. John Will- 
man, Usk; Albert Moore, Swanson Bay; G. Dover, 
i race ; A. Wilson, Kitsumkalum; Charles Byles, 
“ccan Falls; J. J. McNeil, Telkwa, and George 
lcAfee, Georgetown. 


The Queen Charlotte Islands are represented 


by the president, whose firm is operating there 
at thespresent time. 














R. E. Allen, of Pittman Spur, formerly rep- 
resentative of the forestry department at Prince 
Rupert, was chosen to represent the North on 
the British Columbia forest protection board. 
He said all the timber owners of the Province 
will have to be assessed to make good the deficit 
caused by the cost of fire protection last year. 
It is claimed by the new association that as 
there is little danger of fire in the North, and 
no money to be spent there on fire protection, 
the assessment on northern timber should be 
low, and the burden of the assessments should 
be placed on the timber where the expenses are 
ineurred. 

Steps also will be taken to make known abroad 
the good qualities of northern timbers, with 
especial reference to western hemlock, which 
is at present debarred for ties by the Canadian 
National Railways. 





NOW SERVES NATIONAL HARDWCGOD 

JACKSONVILLE, Fua., Feb. 22.—George W. 
Ward, one of Florida’s best known and most 
popular lumber experts, for years statistician 
of the Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association, 
with headquarters at Jacksonville, has severed 
his connection with the latter association, effee- 
tive as of March 1, to become associated with 
the National Hardwood Lumber Association. 
Mr. Ward’s new duties will cause him to spend 
much of his time in Washington, D. C., where 
he has offices in the Southern Railway Building. 
He has already taken up his new responsibilities. 

Mr. Ward’s resignation from the Georgia- 
Florida Saw Mill Association will be keenly re- 
gretted by the pitch pine manufacturers gener- 
ally, but as his new connection comes as a decided 
promotion, he is receiving the congratulations 
of his numerous friends. 


_— 


SEEK 1922 CONVENTIONS 

ATLANTA, GA., Feb. 21.—Atlanta members 
of Hoo-Hoo are preparing to inaugurate a de- 
termined campaign to secure for Atlanta the 
1922 convention of the National Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association, and also the national 
Hoo-Hoo convention for 1922. H. J. West, of 
the West Lumber Co., of Atlanta, Vicegerent 
Snark for Georgia, assisted by other members, 
will handle the campaign. Georgia headquarters 
have been established at the Hotel Ansley where 
all future meetings and dinners of the local or- 
ganization are to be held. 
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HOO-HOO SECRETARY PLANS TOUR 

®r. Louis, Mo., Feb. 23.—Secretary-treasurer 
H. R. Isherwood, of the Coneatenated Order of 
Hoo-Hoo, departed tonight for Columbia, 8S. C., 
where on next Saturday he will take part in a 
meeting of lumbermen to create interest in an 
own-your-own-home campaign. The meeting 
will be, held in the afternon, and the evening 
will be given over to a concatenation. 

Following the Columbia meeting it is ex- 
pected that concatenations will be held at 
Charleston, 8S. C.; Knoxville, Tenn.; Macon, 
Ga.; Jacksonville, Fla., and Mobile, Ala. 

Mr. Isherwood will cepart the last week in 
March for an extended trip thru the West. 
Plans are only tentative. Among the cities he 
may visit are Missoula, Mont.; Spokane and 
Seattle, Wash.; Vancouver, B. C.; Tacoma, 
Wash.; Portland, Ore.; Boise, Idaho; San 
Francisco, Fresno, Los Angeles and San Diego, 
Calif. Arrangements already have been made 
for concatenations in the two Washington cities 
and in connection with the annual meeting of 
the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association 
at Fresno on April 25. Homeward bound, Mr. 
Isherwood will visit Salt Lake City, Utah; 
Denver and Trinidad, Colo., and Cheyenne, Wyo. 

J. S. N. Farquhar, secretary-treasurer of the 
Southeast Missouri Retail Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation, has written to Mr. Isherwood that the 
evening of April 14 has been set aside for a con- 
eatenation in connection with the annual meet- 
ing of the association at Poplar Bluff. 





BLACK gum is generally classed as the most 
unwedgable native wood of the United States; 
yet, when the green wood is frozen solid, it may 
be split. 





Regain Buyers’ 
Confidence 
With 


Oak 
Flooring 


In these days when home 
builders are uncertain 
about lumber values show 
them the superior quali- 
ties of “Longlife’ Oak 
Flooring — its uniform 
quality and millwork. By 
so doing you'll find it 
easier to make sales at a 
reasonable profit. 


Order a car today. 


AMERICAN Ficcrinz CO. 


Sales Office 
Nashville, Tennessee 


Plant: Glen Mary, Tenn. 











TRADE - MARK. 
ie, 
~e-. % 


4 \ 
/KRAETZERURED7 


‘lupe ©. Fi, 


_—_— 


Gum 


Uniform in Color 





We know you think this impossible, 
but then you possibly have never 
seen Kraetzer-Cured Gum. That's 
the secret. Shrewd buyers insist on 
getting their Sap Gum free from 
stain and discoloration. Ours is 


that kind. 


Send us atria: order 
on suspicion and be 
convinced. 


The Kraetzer-Cured 


panp mis | amber Co. 
Greenwood, Miss. General Office— 


Moorhead, Miss. GREENWOOD, MISS. 
OUR Quartered and Plain Red and White 


Oak, Ash, Hickory and Tupelo represents 
maximum quality. There is none hetter. 
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CaN Follow the Arrow to 
} 


Lod 
2) (bea« 


ip St) Jo 
Quality First 
Our lumber “hits the bull's 


eye” every time an exacting 
buyer orders a trial car of our 


Timber WestVirginia Hardwoods 
Sresaty and White Pine 


Get in touch with us next time you 
want high quality lumber. 


The Arrow Lumber Co. 
Mis, Parkersburg, W.Va. 





Raleigh, W. Va. Eastern Sales Office, 
\_ Naser Va. Bourse Blidg., Philadelphia, Pa. , 








Southern 


Hardwoods 


Oak, Gum, Elm, 
Magnolia, Beech, 
Hickory and Ash 


First Class Manufacture 
and Uniform Grading 


A. L. BOYNTON 
LUMBER CO. 
Manufacturers and Wholesalers 
Lufkin - Texas 


Mills at 
White City and San Augustine 
Tex., and Horobeck, La. 
Sales Offices at Lufkin, Texas 








OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 


Forwarding Agents. Marine Insurance 
New York, Produce Ex., 3 Great St., Helena, London, Eng. 
Unexcelled facilities for negotiating ocean freight con- 
— | —— —- — = — “4 
andie ali Classes Of cal an ave Specia epartmen: 
handling Export Lumber Shipments. 





LUNHAM & MOORE| 








Leading Lumber 


XPORTER 








Pickrel Walnut Co. 


Manufacturers 


Walnut Logs, Lumber 


ST: LOUIS, MISSOURI, VU. S. A. 
Cable Address: “Pickwood,” St. Louis 








HARDWOODS 
VENEERS 


Long-Knight Lumber Company 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA, U, S. A. 











Mansfield Hardwood Lumber Co. 
SHREVEPORT, LA. 
Manufacturers: and Exporters of , 


Band Sawn Hardwood 


Specializing in Thin Stock 
Oak, Gum, Ash, Cypress, 


Cottonwood. 
Cable Address, Mansficld-Shreveport, A B C Code 











DISCUSSES BUILDING OUTLOOK 


NEw Or.EANS, La., Feb. 21.—Morgan D. E. 
Hite, a local architect, who was recently elected 
chairman of the Louisiana Housing Commission, 
was the principal speaker at the Lumbermen’s 
Club luncheon last Tuesday. Discussing the 
building outlook, he said that he could see no 
hope of cheaper rents in the near future. Mr. 
Hite attended the recent National Housing Con- 
ference at Bridgeport, Conn. His investigations 
confirmed the reports of a nationwide housing 
shortage. Denying that financial conditions 
were blocking construction, he attributed the 
delay in the revival of building activities 
squarely to the high cost of building. ‘‘ Building 
cost,’’ he said, ‘‘is about the only thing that 
has not come down. I realize that the prices of 
some building materials have been reduced con- 
siderably, but taken all in all, bids reaching 
my office indicate that building prices as a whole 
are practically the same now as a year ago.’’ 

Secretary-manager J. E. Rhodes of the South- 
ern Pine Association made a brief talk on the 
national advertising-campaign planned by the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
to enlighten the public regarding the building 
material cost situation. ‘‘Lumber,’’ he said, 
‘thas fallen far and hard, descending to a 
greater extent than any other building commod- 
ity. Labor also is giving signs that it is about 
to undergo its ‘liquidation’ process, tho, of 
course, not without some hesitancy. But prices 
of some building commodities have not de- 
scended yet. Why?’’ 

Leonard B. Gary, United States foreign trade 
commissioner, recently returned from a 2-years’ 
study of business conditions in the United King- 
dom, was next introduced and delivered a brief 
talk on building conditions and outlook in the 


British Isles. 


The luncheon meeting attracted a larger at- 
tendance than any of its predecessors, among 
those present being a delegation from the Jack- 
son (Miss.) Lumbermen’s Club. President 
Lanier announced that twenty-nine new mem- 
bers have joined the club during the last three 
weeks. 





MEMPHIANS PROTEST STATE TAX 


MempuHIS, TENN., Feb. 21.—The Lumber- 
men’s Club of Memphis, at the regular semi- 
monthly meeting held at Hotel Gayoso Satur- 
day afternoon, Feb. 19, went on record as 
vigorously opposed to the bill now pending be- 
fore the Tennessee legislature providing for the 
payment of a severance tax of 2 percent of the 
value of the timber at the time it is removed. 
The principal objection, as urged by 8S. B. 
Anderson, president of the Anderson-Tully Co., 
is that it does not contain the underlying princi- 
ple of forest conservation. He said that lumber- 
men have no objection to the payment of a 
severance tax at the time timber is removed 
provided they are freed from paying annual 
taxes on standing timber but that the double 
taxation proposed is unreasonable. J. H. Hines, 
president, called attention to the fact that im- 
position of a severance tax on timber in Ten- 
nessee would place manufacturers in this State 
at a disadvantage with those in States where 
there is no such tax. 

The American Hardwood Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation is opposing the bill, according to a 
statement made to the club by F. T. Dooley, one 
of the directors of the association. 

S. B. Anderson, speaking on the lumber situa- 
tion, said he did not think conditions justified 
quite as much pessimism or long-facedness as 
the lumbermen are showing. He rather sur- 
prised his hearers by saying that some of the 
byproducts of his firm were selling in larger 
volume than during the corresponding month 
last year, the increase thus far being several 
thousand dollars. 

Gordon Reynolds, Reynolds Lumber Co., New 
Albany, Ga., expressed surprise that lumbermen 
of Memphis were offering their holdings at 
such low quotations and thought it owing to 








the prominence of Memphis as a hardwood 
center. 

Four new members were elected: T. J. Morris 
and Shelby Preston, Anderson-Tully Co.; J. T 
Sullivan, Phil A. Ryan Lumber Co., Lufkin, 
Tex., and A. B. Speight, Brown Bros. Co., Mem- 
phis. A. J. Kerns and C. A. Lacy won first and 
second attendance prizes, $5 and $3, respectively. 
Altho the weather was the worst of the entire 
winter, there were ninety members and visitors 
present. 





CLUB SELECTS HOUSE MANAGER 


SEATTLE, WasH., Feb. 19.—The trustees of 
the Metropolitan Club this week selected George 
M. Brazer as house manager, to take charge 
March 1, at which time the resignation of C. 
W. Culver will become effective. Mr. Brazer 
is a native of Pennsylvania, and since the war 
has been a resident of Seattle. When the United 
States called for men, Mr. Brazer tendered his 
services. He taok the examination at Los An 
geles, Calif., and was assigned to the first 
officers’ training camp at The Presidio, San 
Francisco. He emerged with the title of cap- 
tain and was sent.overseas with the 316th ammu 
nition train of the Ninety-First division. For 
ten months he was in active service thru the 
Argonne campaign and in Belgium. He re 
turned home acting major, having command of 
a battalion. 





TACOMANS DISCUSS WATER RATES 


TACOMA, WASH., Feb. 19.—Entertainment of 
the party of members of the Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association of the State of New York, 
who will visit Tacoma Feb. 21, will be handled 
by the Lumbermen’s Club of Tacoma. At the 
regular meeting of the club held Feb. 16 a com 
mittee was named to arrange the details of 
the entertainment and the entire matter was put 
in the hands of this committee. The commit- 
tee is composed of A. H. Landram, of the St. 
Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., W. Yale Henry, of 
the Clear Fir Lumber Co., and J. G. Newbegin, 
of the Foster-Newbegin Lumber Co. 

President Paul Johns read a telegram from 
R. B. Allen, secretary of the West Coast Lum- 
bermen’s Association, urging the Tacoma man- 
ufacturers to protest against the proposed re 
allocation of ships planned by the Shipping 
Board. Mr. Allen declared that the board pro 
poses to reduce the number of vessels allotted 
to Puget Sound and that the district ’s Oriental 
trade will be seriously hampered if the plan is 
carried out. The club approved the protest but 
it was decided that the individual mills should 
sign instead of the club as an organization. 

A movement. to secure reductions in the 
freight rates charged by steamship companies 
operating between Puget Sound and California 
and the Atlantic and Pacific coasts, was sug- 
gested by E. W. Demerest, president Pacific 
National Lumber Co. Mr. Demerest said that 
the present rates are ridiculous and that the 
steamship men are holding to the rates estab- 
lished when prices were at their highest. This 
provoked some discussion but no action was 
taken. 





OPPOSE TARIFF ON LUMBER 


Lansin@, Micu., Feb. 21.—Opposition to a 
tariff on Canadian lumber is voiced in a concur- 
rent resolution introduced in the Michigan 
House of Representatives last week by Represen- 
tative Arlie L. Hopkins, of Manistee County, 
directed to Michigan members of the United 
States Senate and House of Rrepresentatives, 
and to Congress generally. The resolution de- 
clares that the tariff would work a hardship on 
farmers and home builders, that there is now 
a housing shortage, and that building should be 
encouraged. It is pointed out that American 


lumber is cheaper than that which is imported 
and that a tariff is unnecessary for protection 
of the home industry. 
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GRAND Rapips, Micu.—There are two times 
when a retail lumberman always goes to his 
State convention, and ought to, and that is 
when business is good and when it is bad—and 
the lumber business is always one or the other. 
It is seldom just medium. So the attendance 
at this year’s meeting was large, and so was 


the program. Why, if just the speakers had 
showed up it would have made a good sized cun- 
vention—and they did. So they had to skip 
along and hit the high spots. President Wil- 
liam H. Barney delivered his address, and said 
it with flowers. Fred McCaul sang his swan- 
song as secretary, for Fred has resigned to 
worry about a couple of lumber yards that he 
is opening at Ferndale and Royal Oak, Mich., 
figuring that if oak is off a little, the ferns may 
still be doing well. 

Among the other orators of the occasion we 
were glad to observe Parson Simpkin, of Salt 
Lake City, where the parson business is always 
good; Norman Johnson, R. 8S. Hinman, of the 
N. L. M. A., Put, commonly known as L. R. 
Putman, impresario of the A. W. L. A. (no, 
not the Absent Without Leave Association, but 
the American Wholesale Lumber Association) 
and Franklin H. Smith, statistician of the N. 
L. M. A., who made statistics interesting, which 
requires a high order.of genius—and Frank is 
as high as anybody we can think of. We missed 
the other numbers on the program, but we have 
no doubt they were just as good. 

The whole thing wound up with a banquet at 
which the only orator was A. P. Johnson, the 
eloquent editor, and Toastmaster Carroll Sweet, 
who toasted a little and roasted a little and 
had a very enjoyable time. And, also, during 
the convention Fred Nichols and Billy Cox gave 
a theater party and also showed everybody the 
big shed. So, you see, it was quite a conven- 
tion. 

Archie Wright, of Ionia, was elected the new 
president, one of the newest and handsomest 
we have ever had. M. L. Bosier came all the 
way from Bangor, but Mich., not Me. Charles 
W. Weeks (the middle W. meaning Wheel- 
horse) was also present. Will Fulton, of Char- 
lotte; Melvin Rudisill, of Niles; Will Cavin, of 
Sturgis, the man who put Sturgis on the lumber 
map of the United States; A. J. Hager, of 
Lansing; Roy Fuller, of Hastings; Dick Klein- 
pell, of Flint; Arthur Kraft and Steve Rathbun, 
of Battle Creek; Charlie Pollock, of Coldwater, 
and many more were among us. It was Charlie’s 
first meeting in several years, and they executed 
the obese veal in his behalf, og, if they didn’t, 
they should have. And last, but first, was our 
own Grace Corwin, lumberwoman, of Detroit, 
whose territory has been enlarged to take in 
Illinois and Wisconsin. 





Crown Point, INp.—Elbert Hubbard once 
wrote a series of articles entitled ‘‘ Little Jour- 
neys to the Homes of Great Men.’’ We don’t 
know whether he wrote up Crown Point or not, 
but he might have done so, for this is the home 
of Clayt Root, past president and present secre- 
tary of the Indiana Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Family. We admire Clayt very much—prinei- 
pally for his judgment in the selection of a 
town and a wife. ’Way back when Clayt was 
the first president of the Chamber of Commerce 
he threatened the community with us, and to- 
night we finally landed, and a pleasant time 
was had. We were especially glad to look over 
the Root retail lumber plant, for the molding 
shed was designed by Met Saley, of blessed 
memory. 





PirrsBureH, Pa.—There were thirty-eight 
speakers, one choir leader, one pianist, one or- 
chestra and one quartet on the program of the 
fourteenth annual convention and reunion of 
the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of 
Pennsylvania; and, up to the hour of going to 
press with this, they all showed up, except 
President Burton of the University of Michigan, 
who was to have been the heavy hitter at the 
banquet. Senator-elect Caraway, of Arkansas, 


and Charles Calvert Ellis, of Juniata College, 
pinch-hit for the Michigan man, the senator’s 
subject being, apparently, ‘‘ The Confessions of 
a Democrat,’’ and Dr. Ellis talking about boys. 

Mayor Babcock, the lumberman mayor of 
Pittsburgh, address-of-welcomed us. The mayor 
has to welcome a lot of conventions to Pitts- 
burgh, but when he welcomes us he really means 
it. Thursday afternoon the annual experience 
meeting was held, in which the local associations, 
thru their chosen orators, told what the district 
organizations had done for them, and what oth- 
ers*must do to be saved. (And, by the way, 
we are going to make the rounds of some of the 
locals in April in company with Secretary 
Stayer, and see for ourself.) 

Speaking of Stayer, this was Bill’s first year 
as secretary-in-chief, and it looks like destiny 
picked his name. The Pennsylvania associa- 
tion has had many and varied secretarial expe- 
riences, but Bill looks like a stayer. He has 
the gift of oratory, but his actions speak louder 
than words—and he has a good voice at that. 
The association is at the peak of pep, progress 
and prosperity. 

Would that we might discuss in detail each 
of the speeches, but another war correspondent 
from this journal already has done that. 
Charles S. Graham and J. G. Nelson, for exam- 
ple, gave us a diverting dialog on branded lum- 
ber which made us feel sure Nelson must some- 
time have sold the farmer trade. Fred Babcock 
discussed ‘‘Prices from a Manufacturer’s 
Standpoint’’ with marvelous self control. 
Walter Hatch told us about the cost of doing 
business. Studying costs is a good deal like 
asking the doctor how you are—you are always 
worse off than you think. Franklin Dickey, 
the always able orator, discussed the open shop. 
In fact there isn’t anything much that wasn’t 
discussed before we got thru. 

The western Pennsylvania organization sure 
has grown these recent years, hasn’t it? There 
were 535 of us at the banquet, and at least 534 
at the finish. As for hospitality, the Pittsburgh 
Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association gave 
us the usual fine luncheon on Thursday and the 
Pittsburgh Lumbermen’s Club on Friday. Both 
the chicken and the fish were first class. John 
Criste moved in and about and among us with 
the grace of a Russian dancer and saw that we 
were fed and watered, the latter, owing to 
amendments over which they had no control, 
being the best that could be done in the liquid 
line. 

Most of the old-timers were there—Munn, 
Fluke, Textor, Meyer, Wishart, Evans, Scott, 
Kennedy etc. John Dippy Kennedy has. heard 
the call of the great city and is now a Pitts- 
burgher, but the trains still stop at Beaver 
Falls. 

There were two or three numbers on the pro- 
gram that we personally missed, much to our 
regret. One was Carl Van der Voort, a fellow 
with a Fifth Avenue name but a Smithfield 
Avenue income. Carl talked about ‘‘Taxes,’’ 
and we are afraid maybe Carl didn’t have the 
vocabulary to do the subject justice. Then we 
would have liked to hear C. W. Iams. There 
are so many big Iams in the lumber business 
that we would have liked to have met one of 
them. 

D. 8S. Milloy, of Erie, presided as president, 
and modestly considered the honor to himself 
a compliment to his town. He went from thé 
convention directly to Florida, aJtho nothing 
happened at the convention that should have 
caused him to hesitate to return to Erie. 

Well, see you in April. 





BETWEEN TRAINS 


KatLaMazoo, MicH.—We had rather a quiet 
time at the Exchange Club in Kalamazoo until 
we foolishly told somebody we had just come 
from Windsor. 





Lumber may be down, but there is also a slight 
crack in the plaster: 





Sell more homes and i your profits by influ- 
encing tastes for better homes in your community. Our 1921 
ART PLAN BOOKS are “‘standard equipment’ in 
departments of thousands of modern yards. ‘“Modern Bunga- 
lews’’ contain 50 splendid examples of a and small bunga- 
lows of unique and artistic design. ‘Modern Homes” is a 
book of larger residences of distinction and beauty; all proved 
practical, suited to any climate; either book postpaid $1 or 
both for $1.50. Send today; newest and best home ideas in 
America. Rive Prints of any home supplied at small cost. 
AURELIUS-SWANSON CO., INC., Building Department, 
1010 First National Bank Building, Oklahoma City, Okla. 


BURT E. STEENSON 


TIMBER ESTIMATES 
TOPOGRAPHIC MAPS 
WISCONSIN 











WHITEWATER 


OREIGN 


Brokers - Agents 














Ebony, Mangrove-bark 
Coprah and Gum Copal 


Direct shipments solicited to U.S. 


Ebony comes in logs 7’ to 11’ long with aver- 
. and over. Agents wanted. 


| ‘y CAFFIN Gorontalo (Celebes) 
i ’ 


DUTCH EAST INDIES 


Edward Chaloner&Co. | - 


Wood Brokers and Agents 
for the Sale of American Hard- 
woods in Logs and Lumber 


LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND 
Cable Address: “CHALONER, LIVERPOOL” 














R. L. Withnell & Co. 


TIMBER BROKERS & AGENTS for sale of all kinds of 


American and Canadian Hardwoods 


In the United Kingdom. 
17 Gracechurch Street, LONDON, E. C. 3. 
CABLES: WITHNELL, LONDON. 
Codes: Western Union (Five-Letter and Universal Ed) and A B C. Sth Ed. 














GLASGOwW, 
SCOTLAND 


CANT & KEMP 
Wood Brokers 
For the Sale of all descriptions of 


HARD AND SOFT WOODS 


WRIGHT, GRAHAM & CO., Wood Brokers 
86 St. Vincent St., Giasgow, Scotland, 3 Eastcheap St., Lon- 
don, E. C. Cable Address: “‘Brackridge,”” Glasgow. Cable 
Address: “‘Nivarium,” London. Agents for the sale of all 
kinds of American Hardwoods in , Lumber and Dimension 
Stock. White Pine, Pitch Pine, N. C. Pine, Spruce and Oak 
Staves. Shipments to any of the principal ports in the United 
Kingdom or Continent handled to the best of advantage. 


SINGLETON, DUNN & COMPANY 


Agents for the sale of all k nds of 
AMERICAN LOGS AND LUMBER 
27 Union St., Glasgow, Scotland, and 17 Gracechurch S:*.. 
Cable Addresses—Singletons. Gi 
Cable Codes—Scotts, A B. C. 5th 
oo 
J. F. MULLER & SON CO. 
Estab. 1795 WOOD BROKERS © Ic. 1916 
Hamburg 27 


Cable Address: Holzmueller Hamburg 
G. A. SANGUETTOLA 
Hardwood Broker 


Cable Address, MILANO, ITALY. 
Sanguettola. Mitano Via Boccaccio 15 








c. 3 
 Ankoroke, London 
d. A. 1. Telegode Liebers 
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‘BUNGALOW HOMES” 


Our new book of 
144 PAGES, 109 
DESIGNS, 
of the most pop- 
ular and attrac- 
tive houses and 
bungalows. 
We also furnish 
complete work- 
ing plans, —- 
fications, 
ber an 
bills. 
Our plan service for lumbermen is the most 
complete, serviceable and inexpensive of any 
yet offered. 
Send $1.00 today for “BUNGALOW HOMES,” 
and if you are not entirely satisfied, you may 
return the book and your money will be 
Promptly refunded. 


L. F. GARLINGHOUSE, 


6th and Jackson Streets, TOPEKA, KAN. 


mill 




















Page & Jones, Mobile, Ala., U.S.A. 
Cable Address, “PAJONES, Mobile” 
All leading Codes used 
Ship Brokers & Steamship Agents 














AMERICAN LUMBER & MFG. CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


WHITE PINE 


Our SILVER White Pine is a real Cork Pine 
cunetitate for planing Mill and Pattern 
ork, 
At our various mill connections we own and 
carry large stocks of 
idaho White Pine. 
California White Pine also Sugar Pine. 
Michigan and Minnesota White Pine. 
Also 
YELLOW PINE and HARDWOODS. 
Our new mill at Lenox, Ky., Is now operating. 
Also our new mill at Florala, Aia., and Paxton, Fla. 











° . IDAHO 

White Pine MINNESOTA 

CALIFORNIA & | 
OREGON STOC 


LONG and SHORT a 


Yellow Pine 


WM. SCHUETTE CO. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. New York, N. Y. 








ALSO { 








West Penn Lumber Co. 


Wholesale Lumber 





WHITE PINE YELLOW PINE 
HEMLOCK HARDWOODS 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 











UNION Wi ARCADE BUILDING 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 














GET OUR 


GETOURR, BOX LUMBER 


Cypress, Hemlock, Spruce and White Pine 








B. W. Cross Lumber Co., ,H7 Sire Bide. 





Lumber Employees’ Social Breaks Record 


New York, Feb. 23.—New York has estab- 
lished another record, lumber employees of the 
greater city having staged last night the biggest 
social gathering of its kind ever staged in 
this or any other American city. Twelve hun- 
dred persons were the guests and until daybreak 
today fun ran riot in Maennerchor Hall, 203 East 
Seventy-first Street. The affair, to which em- 
ployees of-every lumber firm in New York city 
were invited, was a success far beyond the 
dreams of its sponsors, who began planning 
months ago for an entertainment and dance that 
would bring the workers together for a social 
evening. The idea originated among employees 
of George H. Storm &Co., and was staged, un- 
der their sole auspices. However, so great was 
the success of last night’s monster function that 
there is every probability that a sort of stand- 
ing committee will be formed and that once 
a year hereafter the New York employees will 
come together for one great big time. 

A souvenir program of sixty pages was filled 
from cover to cover with advertisements of 
firms in every section of the country, so that 
the affair, after a fashion, took on national 
significance. The souvenir programs were bound 
in yellow and from the sale of them enough 
money was obtained to meet all expenses and 
to have some left for a savings bank, where it 
will remain until another similar get- together 
is held. 

There were five acts of high class vaudeville 


before the dancing started and they whetted 


the appetite of everyone present for the big 
doings. In an announcement of the entertain- 
ment, George H. Storm & Co. said: 


We feel that our employees have shown consider- 
able enterprise in the planning and management of 


this entertainment, and we hope it will be a mark« 

success from every standpoint. Such gathering 
make for good fellowship and a better understan 

ing within our organization, and a more ecordi:! 
relationship with our friends and neighbors. W 

hope that others will follow this example, and w 

assure them that if they do they may depend upo: 

our coéperation. 

May we also take this means of thanking a! 
those who have so kindly contributed advertis: 
ments for the program? It was that support whic! 
made this evening’s entertainment possible. 


The following is the personnel of the com 
mittees having charge of the affair: 


Arrangements—George H. Storm, Raymond W. 
Storm and Frank D. Roylance, all of the Storm 
company, were honorary members ; Timothy J. Har 
rigan, president; William J. McCahill, vice presi 
dent ; Philip H. Spieler, treasurer: Samuel T. Sher 
man, financial secretary ; Harold S. Gunderson, re 
cording secretary; Thomas P. Sherlock, sergeant 
at arms, and Frank J. Spencer, assistant sergeant 


at arms, 
Floor—Thomas McDonald, chairman; John 
O’Connell, Frank Farrell, William Donat, Fran! 


Nemeck, Thomas Lawless, Harry Bliven, William 
Clausen and Jeremiah Foley. 

Reception—Edwin Lynville, chairman; John 
Sherlock, assistant chairman; Victor Wiegand 
Louis Skarka, John Wiegand, Philip Dolan, James 


Cheney, Edward McQuade, Michael Reilly, Joh 
Ware 

Arrangement—Frank McIntyre, chairman; Wal 
ter G. Schuyler, assistant chairman; Willian 
Sherlock, James Clark, John Schinowski, Harry 


McEwen, William Formely, John Lawton, Peter 
McHugh, Harry Burgiss, Thomas Galvin, Thoma 
Coggins and Fred Carlson. 





THE NEw York State Forestry Association 
claims the distinction of being the first organiza 
tion to give official endorsement of the Sneli 
forestry bill introduced in Congress Dec. 22, 
1920. -This bill is backed by the American 
Paper & Pulp Association and the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 





Ontario Retailers 


Toronto, OnT., Feb. 19.—The concluding 
sessions of the Ontario Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association were held here Wednesday, Feb. 
16. In the morning reports of the various 
committees were read and approved. Resolu- 
tions were adopted approving of work done 
by the legislation committee in connection with 
the Mechanics’ Lien Act, and recommenda- 
tion made that the committee should continue 
its efforts to have the new act passed; that 
the legislation committee be instructed to take 
whatever course it deems necessary to oppose 
any contemplated or proposed anti-shingle 
legislation. Inasmuch as the Dominion and 
Ontario Governments have given no indica- 
tion that they will introduce legislation mak- 
ing it compulsory for labor unions to become 
incorporated, resolution was adopted to the 
effect that the secretary of the association 
communicate with other lumber associations 
in Canada, the Canadian Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, Board of Trade and Chamber of 
Commerce, and the National Association of 
Canadian Building Industries, requesting them 
to codperate in securing from the Government 
the desired legislation for this purpose; that 
the Government of Ontario be commended for 
its efforts to preserve the forest wealth of the 
Province, recommending that all members of 
the association join the Canadian Forestry As- 
sociation. Recommendation was made that 
the directors of the association arrange for 
a midsummer outing for the present year. 
Appreciation was expressed of the support 
given by the wholesalers who advertise in the 
Monthly Bulletin, and all members were urged 
to give these advertisers preference in their 
orders whenever possible. Dealers are urged 
to recognize the importance of establishing 
local branches in districts where no organiza- 
tions have as yet been formed. It was recom- 
mended that resolution be sent to the Ontario 
Government opposing any effort to increase 
compensation of workmen under the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, and that the Government 
be asked to appoint a representative of the 
employers on the board, and that copy of this 
resolution be sent to the Canadian Manufac- 
turers’ Association, Thanks were extended to 


Conclude Annual 


the retail lumber dealers of Toronto for 
general hospitality-and entertainment of visit 
ing retailers. 

The convention went on record as favoring 
the substitution of a simple form of tax on 
turnover based on monthly sales paid directly 
by the company or individual who makes the 
sale, for the present complex and _ irritatin; 
form of sales tax. 

. The next annual meeting of the association 
is to be held at a date to be fixed by the in- 
coming directors at Ottawa. 

In the afternoon Dr. A. C. MacKay, princi 
pal of the Toronto Technical School, delivere:' 
an interesting address in regard to the educz 
tion and trainipg of woodworking machinist: 
and bench hands for woodworking shops. D1 
MacKay outlined a practical scheme whereby 
young men and boys who are employed bh; 
woodworking plants may devote part tim 
to practical work at the technical school. 1 
is expected that the members of the associa 
tion in Toronto will be able to take advantag: 
of his suggestions. 

The trades relation committee of the associa 
tion, consisting of J. B. Reid, W. C. Irwin anc 
T. H. Hancock, all of Toronto, was reap 
pointed under a new name; namely, ‘‘ trades re 
lation and arbitration,’’ thus giving it powe’ 
to take part in arbitration proceedings when 
ever necessary. It was also empowered t 
charge a reasonable fee for its services, th: 
amount to be determined by the committecv 
itself. 

After the meeting had adjourned the mem 
bers present resolved themselves into a mect- 
ing of the woodworkers’ section of the Indus 
trial Accident Prevention Association of On- 
tario, and it was moved by A. Rhind, Toronto, 
seconded by J. C. Scofield, Windsor, and car- 
ried that this section of the Accident Pre- 
vention Association endorse the proposal tc 
impose a surcharge on owners of circular saws, 
which are not properly guarded, or who have 
failed to provide proper guards as suggested 
by inspectors of the association. 

The association was tendered a banquet at 
8 o’clock Wednesday evening at the Carls-Rite 
Hotel, the ‘Toronto retailers acting as hosts. 
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NEW SALES MANAGER APPOINTED 


BEAUMONT, TEx., Feb. 21.—C.. B. Courson 
has become general sales manager of the Sabine 
Tram Lumber Co., succeeding to the position 
held by the late Ben B. Hall, whose death oe- 
curred at San Antonio some time ago. Mr. 
Courson took up Mr. Hall’s duties when the 
health of the latter failed, but his appointment 
was not officially announced until recently by 
©. E. Walden, president of the company. Mr. 
Courson was formerly chief clerk of the com- 
pany and has long been intimately acquainted 
with its business. The Sabine Tram Lumber 
Co. is a large wholesaler of pine, hardwoods and 
cypress. 


RECIPROCAL INSURANCE SUCCESS 


Houston, TEXx., Feb. 21—George R. Christie, 
general manager of the Lumbermen’s Reciprocal 
\ssociation, with executive offices here, has 





just issued a review of the growth of his asso- 
ciation for the thirty-seven months. it has been 
The review 


in business, ending Dee. 31 last. 
shows that the asso- 
ciation has enjoyed a 
constant and steady 
growth. At the end 
of the third year in 
business it had assets 
of $877,659.03; and 
out of a total of 11,- 





GEO. R. CHRISTIE, 
Houston, Tex. ; 


General Manager Lum- 
bermen’s Reciprocal 
Association 





077 accidents there 
remained only 518 on 


which complete settle- 


ment had not been 
made. 
The company has 





returned to its policy 
holders in dividends a 
total of $1,371,378.98, and set up sufficient re- 
serves for contingencies to show a ratio of sav- 
ings totaling 52.3 percent of the total amount 
of premiums paid in. The actual amount of 
premiums returned in dividends amounts to a 
little more than 43 percent of the total pre- 
miums, which amount to $3,157,551.03. 

Mr. Christie has prepared for his policy 
holders a statement of comparison with other 
isk companies in the same line of business. 
This statement shows that the expense of doing 
business by his company during 1920 was but 
6.84 percent of the total premiums, as against 
a range of from 12.83 to 38.81 percent by com- 
petitors. It also shows dividends of 40.12 per- 
cent for 1920, as against a range of from 8.33 
pereettt to 22.13 percent by competitors. 

In connection with this statement he calls 
attention to the fact that these competitors 
write all classes of casualty insurance for all 
different lines of industry, lumber being an in- 
cidental part of their business while the business 
of the Lumbermen’s Reciprocal Association is 
composed exclusively of lumber. 





CANADIAN INTERESTS CONSOLIDATED 


Toronto, ONT., Feb. 21.—The Gatineau Co. 

Ltd.) which is owned and operated by the 
Riordon Co. (Ltd.) Montreal, has formally 
taken over the business carried on by W. C. Ed- 
wards & Co. (Ltd.) at its New Edinburgh mills, 
Ottawa lately attending to the final details of 
pany; F. B. Whittet, accountant, and V. Drury, 
of the Royal Securities Co., Montreal, were in 
Ottawa, lately attending to the final-details of 
the transfer, which aroused no small interest 
when the $60,000,000 merger of the pulpwood 
and timber holding and other properties of W. 
C. Edwards & Co. and Gilmour & Hughson, 
with the Riordon Pulp & Paper Co. was consum- 
mated last May. The value of the Gilmour & 
Hughson property approximates $3,500,000 and 
that of W. C. Edwards & Co. more than $8,000,- 
000. Most of the office staff and other em- 


ployees of W. C. Edwards & Co. at New Edin- 
burgh will continue in the employ of the 
Gatin@au Co., of which Sam Thompson, former 
sales manager of W. C. Edwards & Co., will be 
manager. 


MORE TIME FOR CUTTING TIMBER 


ATLANTA, LA., Feb. 24.—A decision was re- 
cently handed down by Judge Cass Moss, of the 
Louisiana court of appeals, on an appeal from 
Winn Parish, involving the question of an ex- 
tension of time for cutting timber from a tract 
bought with a time limit of ten years. 

About 1906 the Germain & Boyd Lumber Co., 
of this place, purchased 140 acres of timber, 
but not the land, from Mrs. Netta Mathis, and 
was to have ten years in which to remove the 
timber, with the proviso that additional time 
could be had by keeping the taxes paid on the 
land until such time as the timber should be 
cut and removed. 

In 1911, Mrs. Mathis sold the land to J. W. 
Thomas, subject to the conditions of the former 
timber sale. At the expiration of ten years the 
timber had not been removed, and the owner of 
the timber proceeded to keep the taxes paid, and 
the timber was allowed to stand until recently 
when a movement was made to cut it by the 
Germain & Boyd Lumbtr Co. Suit was brought 
in 1919 by J. W. Thomas, asking the court to 
strike out the clause in-the old document which 
extended the period for cutting the timber. 
This was asked on the ground that it was an 
attempt to hold the land under a_ perpetual 
lease. _The court, however, refused to strike 
out the clause granting extended time. It was 
not claimed that the owner of the timber had 
neglected or failed to pay the taxes on the land 
according to agreement. 


SNOW MOTOR TESTED BY LOGGER 


Ping LAKE, WIs., Feb. 22.—This entire sec- 
tion of the country is interested and excited 
over the test recently given a snow motor at 
the logging camp of the C. C. Collins Lumber 
Co. The snow motor, invented by H. H. Arm- 
stead, of Spokane, Wash., is designed to run 
over snow and, according to the test, will do 
all that is elaimed for it. The test was wit- 
nessed by C. C. Collins and R. L. Caldwell, of 
the C. C. Collins Lumber_Co., and both were 
much impressed by the way it moved over soft 
snow and hauled behind it a load of logs. 


INSPECTING CREOSOTED POLES 


LAKE CHARLES, La., Feb. 21.—A delegation 
of engineers including Messrs. Zoller, Peniston, 
Schlesinger and Schaffer of Indianapolis, were 
recent visitors to Lake Charles and De Ridder. 
These gentlemen came here for the purpose of 
examining the creosoted telephone and _ tele- 
graph poles used by traction companies in this 
section of the country. According to Mr. 
Roehls, of the Long-Bell Lumber Co., they were 
very favorably impressed by their tour of in- 
spection and were here for the purpose of con- 
sidering the substitution of the ereosoted pine 
poles for the cedar poles now being used. They 
were taken over the city by P. O. Moss, of the 
Lake Charles Railway Light & Waterworks Co., 
and were shown poles that had withstood for 23 
years the climatic changes and were still in an 
excellent state of preservation. 

Two of the largest creosoting plants in the 
United States are located at Shreveport and De 
Ridder. 


REMOVES OFFICES TO NEW ORLEANS 


New Or.EANS, La., Feb. 22.—A. S. Sherrill, 
president of the Sherrill Hardwood Lumber Co., 
of Merryville, La., and the Sherrill-Russell Lum- 
ber Co., of Paducah, Ky., closed a deal for offices 
in the Whitney-Russell Building here, and will 
immediately remove the headquarters of both 
companies to New Orleans. The addition of 
this large concern to the hardwood contingent 
here will help carry this city to the front as a 
hardwood, as well as a pine and cypress, center. 
Mr. Sherrill states that his concern should be 
doing business in the new headquarters by 
March 1, 
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 KimecbiendaVbe:sie 


Lumber Company 
Phillips, Wis. 


Manufacturers of 


“SHAKELESS” 
HEMLOCK 


Hardwood Lumber 
Mapie and Birch Flooring 




















Wha you need lumber 
for Quick Shipment, 


wire your inquiry to 


Wheeler-Timlin Lumber Co. 


WAUSAU, WISCONSIN 
Ash Oak 


Basswood Butternut 
Hard Maple Soft Maple 
Rock Elm Soft Elm 


Mills at 
Wittenberg, Wis.—Dorchesier, Wis. 











White Pine 





a 
We manufacture and carry in stock at 
all times a complete assortment of 


White Pine Common 
Shops and Selects 


All our stock is cut from virgin Wis- 
consin White Pine Timber and is of 
a very soft texture. Shop Lumber and 
Factory Selects are our Specialties. 


We solicit your business 


Rust-Owen Lumber Co. a 
| DRUMMOND, WISCONSIN : 
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Southern Pine 


Timbers 


Long and Shortleaf 


Also Shed and 
Yard Stock 


Send us your inquiries 


Downer Lumber Company 
Successors to 
Moss-Downer Lumber Co. 


Valdosta, Georgia 


J 


“ 








( Cut- to-size 
CRATING 
Full product of Log 
Booraem-Kemper Lumber Co., Inc. 


From 
et 

River 
Cottonwood 








\_ Capacity—Car per day. Lansing, lowa 2, 


MICHIGAN 


é 








. 
Weidman 


& Son Co. 


TROUT CREEK, MICH. 
Manufacturers of 


Hardwood and Hemlock 

LUMBER 

) SHINGLES 
LATH 














REMEMBER 


Mershon, Eddy, Parker Company 
SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 
Specialize in Mixed Cars of WHITE PINE and 
nee ag egy Lumber, om Ceiling, Flooring, 
Doors, Blinds, Window Frames, Mouldings 
a pt Shooks from SAGINAW. 


Western White Pine and Idaho White 
Pine for direct shipment from Idaho. 


(Michigan 
BEECH 


5-8"’, 4-4’, 6-4? log run. 
High’ grade, dry, ready to load. 


Send us Your Inquiries 


\_ The Coulter Lumber Company; {gant R74 


MAPLE jo ane Sale: — 











“hy 














Fa 44 Be 2 Com. Face & war. C.& B. 
200M 4-4 White soon. ek No.1&2C. 
80M 4-4 No. 1 C&B 15M 6-4 No. 3 Common . 

300M 4-4 Ne. 1&2 Com No. 2C. &B. 

68M 5-4 White 150M 12-4 No. 2C. & B. 

100M 5-4 No. 3 50M 16-4 No. 2C. &B. 

200M 8-4 No. 
| Vou Piaten-Fox Co. mis st Iron Mountsin, Mich 








Michigan Hard Maple 83": 
on. ee ; a4, g boyy me Joes, See ell : 
Also Pine, Hemlock and Tamarack 


ABBOTT & WAGNER, Cadillac, Mich. 











HEALTHIER CONDITION REPORTED IN MARKET 


NEw York., Feb.” 21.—That prices have 
reached the bottom and that present conditions 
do not seem to warrant any further weakening 
is the opinion of Samuel G. Ormsbee, of the 
Wayne Lumber Co., manufacturer and whole- 
saler of northern hardwoods, with offices at 110 
West Fortieth Street, this city. He reports 
that his concern has been getting more in- 
quiries and orders than have been the rule for 
some time and that things are moving along 
fairly well considering general conditions. He 
says also that there is a much healthier and 
optimistic feeling in the trade than there has 
been for the last two or three months. 

Mr. Ormsbee will leave shortly on a trip to 
California where he will investigate conditions 
in that section of the country. During his ab- 
sence from New York Theodore G. Mittel- 
staedt, his partner in the Wayne Lumber Co., 
will direct the business of the company. 





UNIQUE FORM OF CO-OPERATION PROPOSED 


York, AuA., Feb. 21.—When-the demand for 
lumber falls away below the normal produc- 
tion of the mills and prices drop below the 
cost of, manufacture curtailment by means of 
closing the mills is unavoidable. That is about 
the situation in this section today. But clos- 
ing the mills means throwing men out of em- 
ployment, which reduces their buying power and 
that in turn reacts to postpone the recovery of 
lumber demand. Realizing the viciousness of 
this circle, J. H. Wallace, of this place, proposes 
that lumbermen and farmers meet at some cen- 
tral point and agree to plant five acres of oats 
and ten acres of corn to the mule and cultivate 
them until May 30, lumber mills to remain 
closed until that time. 


‘*In this way,’’ Mr. Wallace says, ‘‘ they 


would not come into competition with farm 
labor, and at the same time would make some 
early feed to tide them over until the farmers 
could raise a bumper crop of corn, oats and 
hay to sell to the mill people this fall. This 
would give the trade time to digest what lum- 
ber we have already made, and the money mar- 
ket time to adjust itself.’’ 

In justification of his proposal Mr. Wallace 
said that at the average price now offered he is 
operating at a loss of $1 a thousand feet. The 
proposal he makes is recommended by M. O. 
Allgood, commissioner. of agriculture. 





URGES CANADIAN REFORESTATION 


VANCOUVER, B. C., Feb. 21.—‘‘There is no 
country in the world that would tolerate the 
wasteful logging methods practiced on the Pa- 
cific coast of Canada and United States. It is 
not logging. It is forest devastation,’’ declared 
R. W. Hibberson, in his address on the ‘‘Con- 
servation of Timber in British Columbia,’’ de- 
livered before delegates to the Associated 
Boards of Trade convention held here. 

**Tt is time,’’ he continued, ‘‘that British 
Columbia took warning from the fate that has 
befallen the people on the other side of the 
line, and reorganized its forest branch, in or- 
der that the lumber industry may be operated 
along more conservative lines.’’ 

Mr. Hibbertson predicted that within five 
years the mills of British Columbia would be 
cutting 5,000,000,000 feet of lumber annually. 
He agreed with A. L. Clark, president of Van- 
couver Lumber Co., in the latter’s statement 
that there was but 150,000,000,000 feet of tim- 
ber in the forests of British Columbia. Of the 
40,000 square miles of commercial forest in 
British Columbia only 50 percent could be con- 
sidered timber accessible to logging. 





Forest Conservation Is Theme of Important Conference 


Held in Chicago This Week 


(Concluded from page 66-A) 

Kellogg, R. 8., Chairman Nationa¥ Forestry 
Program Committee, New York City. 

Kelly, Harry Eugene, Chicago. 

Keig, M. E., Union League Club, Forestry 
Committee. 

Lockwood, C. W., Secretary Cascade Lumber 
Co., Yakima, Wash., Eau Claire, Wis. 

Lamb, George N., Secretary-Manager Amer- 


ican Walnut Manufacturers’ Association, 
Chicago. 
Lieber, Richard, Director Department of 


Conservation, Indianapolis, Ind. . 

Lord, Benjamin W., Public Affairs Commit- 
tee, Union League Club, Chicago. 

MacDonald, G. B., Professor of Forestry, 
Iowa State College, Secretary Iowa Conserva- 
tion Association, Ames, Iowa. 

Miller, R. B., State Forester, Urbana, Ill. 

Moore, Tom A., Eastern Representative 
Pacific Lumber Agency, Aberdeen, Wash., 
Chicago. 

Mather, N. C., First Vice President and 
General Manager the Lord & Bushnell Co., 
Chicago; also President Lumbermen’s Associ- 
ation of Chicago. 


Meeker, E. W., Editor Hardwood Record, 
Chicago. 
Maxwell, H., Associate Editor AMERICAN 


LUMBERMAN, Chicago, 

Owens, J. R., Union League Club. 

Osborn, A. L., Medford Lumber Co., Med: 
ford, Wis.; Scott Howe Lumber Co., Ironwood, 
Mich.; Oshkosh, Wis. 

Parnell, L. H., Professor of Botany, Presi- 
dent State Board of Conservation, Ames, 
Iowa. : 

Putman, L. R., American Wholesale Lumber 
Association, Chicago. 

Prentice, Burr N., Pioféssor of Forestry, in 
charge of Department of Forestry, Purdue 
University, La Fayette, Ind. 

Parsonage, Ed. E., President Association of 


. Wood Using Industries, Moline, Ill. 


Roth, Prof. Filibert, University of Michi- 
gan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 





Sackett, H. 8., Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul R. R. Co., Chicago. 

Schantz, Orpheus M., President Illinois Au- 
dubon Society, Treasurer Geographic Society 
of Chicago, Member Friends of Our Native 
Landscape, Treasurer School Township 39, 
Chicago. 

Sanford, F. H., Director Department of For- 
estry, Michigan State Farm Bureau, Lansing, 
Mich., East Lansing, Mich. 

Secrest, Edmund, State Forestry Depart- 
ment, Wooster, Ohio. 

Stafford, Thomas D., Chicago Journal. 

Samelt, H. J., National Implement & Ve- 
hicle Association, Chicago. 

Stafford, C. A., Rathborn, Hair & Ridgway 
Co., Chicago. 

Swan, O. T., Northern Hemlock & Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Association, Oshkosh, 
Wis. 

Smith, Franklin H., National ‘Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association (Statistician), Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Tomlin, B. C., Secretary the National Asso- 
ciation of Corrugated & Fiber Box Manufac- 
turers, Chicago. 

Upson, Arthur, Forest Products Laboratory, 
in charge of Laboratory Operation, Madison, 
Wis. 

Van Betre, R., President Wyoming Tie & 
Timber Co. , Dubois, Wyo., Chicago. 

Von Schrenk, Hermann, Consulting Timber 
Engineer representing the Governor of Mis- 
souri, St. Louis, Mo. 

Worcester, Charles-H., President C. H. Wor- 
cester Co., Chicago. 

Welsch, ” Mrs. William, State Chairman con- 
servation, Illinois Federation .of . Women’s 
Clubs, Des Plaines, Ill. 

Whitmarsh, T. ©.,-General Manager W. T. 
Ferguson Lumber Co., Manufacturer Southern 
Pine, St. Louis, Mo. 

Wulpi, T. N., Commissioner Central Bureau 
of Furniture Manufacturers, Chicago. 

Yegge, C. Fred, Vice President Chicago Mill 
& Lumber Co., Chicago. 
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TO SALVAGE CYCLONE TIMBER 


WasuHineTon, D. C., Feb. 21.—Telegraphic 
reports received by the Forest Service indicate 


that the greatest fire trap known in the his- , 


tory of this country resulted from the cyclone 
which swept the forests of the Olympic Penin- 
sula in the State of Washington Jan. 29. - 

Discussing this disaster, Acting Forester E. A. 
Sherman said: 

If fire should ever gain headway in this devas- 
tated area, the most stupendous conflagration ever 
known in this country would result. The topog- 
raphy is very much broken and the blow-downs 
are in part at least known to be “spotty,” with 
much fine timber uninjured. Fire would not only 
destroy all these islands of timber but would 
seriously endanger a vast surrounding stand. Fif- 
teen billion feet is exposed in the adjoining part 
of the Olympic national forest, besides large 
amounts on State and private lands. 

To meet this emergency, Secretary of Agri- 
culture Meredith has requested the secretary 
of the navy to detail hydroplanes for an air 
survey of the storm-swept region in order that 
the amount of damage may be determined, since 
it is impossible to traverse the uprooted forests 
on the ground, A request has also been made 
to the secretary of war that the railroad con- 
structed by the Spruce’ Production Corporation, 
extending from Port Angeles to Lake Pleasant 
on the Olympic Peninsula, be equipped with 
rolling stock and operated at its maximum 
capacity. This railroad is the one important 
line of communication into the devastated area, 
and will afford a means of salvaging a consid- 
erable amount of the down timber. 

The Secretary of Agriculture has transmitted 
to the Secretary of the Treasury an estimafe.to 
be submitted to Congress for an emergency 


appropriation of $100,000 to enable the depart-_. 


ment to employ patrolmen to guard the storm 
area against fire, to repair and construct roads, 
trails, telephone lines and other means of com- 
munication, and to salvage Government +im- 
ber. 

Governor Louis F. Hart of Washington, it 
is reported, will also ask the State legislature 
for an emergency appropriation of $100,000 to 
open up the country and codperate with private 
owners and the Federal Government in inten- 
sive fire protection. _ 


~ 


VENEER WOOD IN WHITE MOUNTAINS 


WasuHIneTon, D. C., Feb. 21.—High grade 
lumber is now so costly as to prohibit its com- 
mon use as the solid body of furniture and other 
wood products. This condition is causing in- 
creased use of veneers. The frame or skeleton 
for articles ranging from tables to phonograph 
cases are made of common wood veneered with 
high quality stock. In this way it is possible 
to get ten times as much surface measure as 

vwn lumber would yield, since 1,000 board feet 
of lumber will produce 10,000 square feet of 

neer, cut .05 inch thick. 

New England forests are capable of supplying 

1¢ woodworking factories of that region with 
eneer stock equal in quality to the material 
sed in the South and by the large manufac- 

turers of Wisconsin and Michigan. At present, 
ywever, there are but six mills in this ‘region 
hich produce veneer. 

Veneer mills should be near the source of sup- 

‘'y. The White Mountain national forest of 
‘ew Hampshire offers just such ideal condi- 

ons, says the Forest Service. Here, under 

‘ederal management, a continuous supply of 
igh-grade hardwoods is assured, and the New 
‘ngland wood manufacturers near by afford an 
dimited market. 

The supervisor of the White Mountain For- 
st, at Gorham, N. H., reports a number of ex- 
‘llent chances for veneer mills in the vicinity 
f that forest. One is at Gilead, Me., where the 
Vild and .Androscoggin rivers join and form 
i outlet for the hardwood on the slopes of the 
Vild River Valley. Another veneer millsite 

at Woodstock, N. H., a central point to all the 

‘rested areas on the lower Pemigewasset River. 
“he Forest Service holds a large amount of tim- 


ber in this region, and of the twenty-three mil- 
lion board feet recommended for sale during the 
next five years there is a large quantity of birch 
and maple suitable for veneer. 

The Forest Service does not confine sales from 
the National Forest to veneer logs, but requires 
the removal of all merchantable material from 
areas on which cutting is done. A plant es- 
tablished in either of these regions should be 
prepared, therefore, not only to purchase logs 
suitable for veneer from operators already on 
the ground, but should be equipped to make use 
of poorer grades of material suitable for the 
manufacture of bobbins or toys, it is said. 


THREE OPTIONS FOR INCOME TAX 


WasHineTon, D. C., Feb. 22.—After a con- 
ference with officials of the income tax division 
participated in by R.’M. Rickey, accountant of 
the Southern Pine Association, Dr. Wilson 
Compton, secretary-manager of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, authorized 
this statement concerning the February revi- 
sion of the regulations: 

By the latest opinion from the Treasury .Depart- 
ment the inventorying of lumber stocks at the sell- 
ing price Dec. 31 will be permitted, despite the 
recent change in Treasury Decision No. 3,109. 

Under the regulations as now stated lumbermen 
in the typical position characteristic of the West 
coast lumber industry will, I believe, have three 
options; namely, first, actual cost; second, repro- 
duction cost on Dec. 31, 1920, which in Article 
1,584 of the regulations is called ‘market’; and. 
third, selling price on Dec. 31. Whether the option 
of using selling price may be applied to the in- 
ventory item by item is as yet uncertain. But the 
other two options may be so applied. It seems to 
me from a general knowledge of the typical situ- 
ation of the taxpayer in the lumber industry that 
all three of these options applied item by item 
will have to be allowed if the lumber taxpayer in 
many cases is actually to have just relief. I now 
see no provision of law or regulation to prohibit 
this being done. Others more competent than my- 
self to advise agree in this thought and have no 
doubt that the position above stated will be finally 
sustained. 

This statement would seem to let in a fairly 
sizable ray of light where one was badly needed. 
The board of appeals and review after listening 
to a discussion of the situation of the lumber- 
men when it appeared that they were not to be 
permitted generally to make their inventories 
on ‘‘cost or market, whichever is lower,’’ in- 
tended to give some relief and thought they had 
done so in the amendments to Articles 1,582 
and 1,584, and this disposition was quite gen- 
erally manifested when Dr. Compton and Mr. 
Rickey and later G. W. Ward, auditor for the 
Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association, again 
went over the matter. It is hoped that a definite 
ruling can be obtained to the effect that where 
lumbermen exercise the option of using selling 
price they may apply it to the inventory item 
by item. 


LAW RESTRICTS IMMIGRATION 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb, 22.—Under the immi- 
gration restriction bill as agreed upon today by 
the Senate and House conferees the provisions 
of the Senate bill largely prevail, restricting immi- 
grants for fifteen months after April 1 to 3 percent 
of the number of any nationality in the United 
States under the census of 1910. This limits the 
number who may enter during the fifteen-month 
period to 355,461. 

The law would permit 202,212 immigrants to 
come from northwestern Europe and 153,249 from 
outside northwestern Europe. Germany, which is 
in the northwestern group, would be entitled to 
send 75,040. Of those outside this group, Austria 
could send 50,117, Russia 51,974 and Italy 40,294. 
The United Kingdom could send 77,206, France 
3,523, Holland 3,624, Norway 12,116, Sweden 19,- 
956 and Denmark 5,449. 

The Senate bill makes an exception of native 
born and naturalized citizens of Canada, British 
Columbia, Newfoundland, Cuba,’ Mexico, Central 
and. South America and adjacent islands. This 
was modified by the conferees to require that immi- 
grants from the Western. Hemisphere must have 
resided at least one year in the country whence 
they desire to come to the United States. 

The House bill sought to suspend immigration 
for one year, except for certain relatives of per- 
sons already in this country. 





Living Room in the residence of Arthur Wood, 
Ardsley, N. Y., showing Birch stained 
beams and enameled standing trim. 


Birch 


—the Aristocratic Wood 
at Nominal Cost 


Birch can be stained and finished to 
imitate the more expensive woods, 
thereby offering beauty and durabil- 
ity at a cost which will appeal to 
economical buyers. 


The delicate variations of grain and 
tone of Red Birch especially will — 
immediately win the admiration of 
your customers. Show them how 
it is adapted to interior work, base, 
casing, flooring, mouldings, panels, 
ornamental columns, newel posts, 
stairways, grills, mantels, doors, etc. 


Merit Makes It 
A Good Seller 


for retail lumber dealers and in sug- 
gesting that you place a stock of it in 


your yard and be prepared to supply 
the demand for Birch, we are certain we 
are tipping you off to a profitable seller. 
Birch has already made good and the 
country-wide advertising it has been given 
will surely increase the demand for it among 
the more fastidjous builders. 


If you are inclined to 
getin on someof these 
good sales and profits, 
ask any of the firms 
shown below to sug- 
gest some of the best 
selling items. Do it now. 


SAWYER GOODMAN CO., 
Marinette, Wis. - , 
OCONTO COMPANY, 

GOODMAN LUMBER CO., ‘ 
Goodman, Wis. 
WPACESTER LER. COE, Led. 
Chassell, Mich. . 


BAY DE NOQUET CO., 
Naima, Mich. 


B. HEINEMANN LUMBER CO., 
© Wausau, Wis. 


I. STEPHENSON CO., 
Wells, Mich. 





MASON-DONALDSON LUMBER C0., 
Rhinelander, Wis. 
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Basswood 


All grades of 4.74" in stock. 
Let us know your future 
requirements. 


Domestic Hardwoods, Inc. 
33 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 








Davenport 
Hotel 


SPOKANE, U.S.A. 


The Meeting Place for the 
'usiness Interests of 
the Inland Empire 


Rates, $1.50 up 


THE frame of this house as ‘‘One of America’s Excep- 
tional Hotels” is based upon far more than its archi- 
tectural and artistic excellences—as | as they are. 

Modern rates, service—by no means dependent upon 
the price of room engaged—Devoid of formality. 











If a prominent lumberman is in town you 
will doubtless find him registered here. 


Davenport Hotel Company 
L. M. DAVENPORT, President. 











A Short 
Cut to 
Figuring 
Building 
Costs 





Lumber Dealers welcome this system that 
eliminates drudgery in figuring bills. 


A. W. Holt, an experienced retail lumberman, 
developed this practical method for uring 
building costs in actual practice and thoroly 
tested it out before it was finally printed in book 


gn Lumbermen’s 
: Building Estimator 


The basic principle of this book is new but very simple. 
For example—The outside wall of a building of ordinary 
frame construction contains so many bo feet of stud- 
ding, sheathing, siding, so many lath etc., for each square 
of surface. The approximate cost per square is, therefore, 
the same whether the building be large or small, and it 
is only necessary in finding the cost of outside walls to 
multiply the number of squares by the unit cost per square. 
The same principle of cost per square can be applied to 
floors, upper ceilings, roofs, inside partitions, etc., and 
thus the total cost of the completed ouilding may be 
arrived at by figuring the number of squares and the unit 
cost per square in its component members. 

The book carries this idea out at all the possible varia- 
tions in price of lumber per thousand feet. It is also 
useful in figuring barns. 


Bound in red leather, indexed, 
size 5% x 8% inches, 148 pages, 
148 pages, price $6, postpaid. 
American Lumberman 
431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 




















MUST FILE CLAIMS WITHIN YEAR 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 22.—The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission makes the follow- 
ing announcement in the matter of claims for 
reparation : 


By section 206 (c) of the Transportation Act 
complaints praying for reparation on account of 
damage claimed to have been caused by reason of 
the collection or enforcement by or thru the 
President during the period of Federal control of 
rates, fares, charges, classifications, regulations or 
practices (including those applicable to interstate, 
foreign or intrastate traffic) which were unjust, 
unreasonable, unjustly discriminatory or unduly 
or unreasonably prejudicial or otherwise in viola- 
tion of the Interstate Commerce Act may be filed 
with the commission, within one year after the 
termination of Federal control, against the agent 
designated by the President, naming in the petition 
the railroad or system of transportation against 
which complaint would have been brought if such 
railroad or system had not been under Federal 
control at the time the matter complained of took 
place. The statute applies to all complaints pray- 
ing for reparation on account of damage claimed 
to have arisen from the causes stated, and we are 
not prepared to say that straight overcharge claims 
are not included with other classes of claims in the 
statute of limitations fixed by that section. 

We are not vested with jurisdiction to consider 
claims for reparation filed after the expiration of 
the time stated in the statute of limitations. We 
have held that complaints for the recovery of 
damages must be filed within the statutory period 
and must contain the essential elements of a com- 
plaint, including name and address of the com- 
plainant, the names of the carriers against which 
complaint is made, a statement that the act has 
been violated by the carrier or carriers named, in- 
dicating when, where and how, and a request for 
affirmative relief, An informal complaint should 
also show, under our rules of practice, such data 
as will serve to identify with reasonable definite- 
ness the shipments or other transportation service 
in respect of which recovery is sought, the carriers 
participating, the kind and amount of injury sus- 
tained, when and by whom, and if a recovery is 
sought in behalf of others than complainant, state- 
ment of the capacity or authority in or by which 
complaint is made in their behalf. Illustrative of 
pertinent data are, in case of shipments, their 
dates, origin, destinations, consignors, and con- 
signees, dates of delivery or tender of delivery, 
ear numbers and initials, if in carloads, routes of 
movement, if known, commodities transported, 
weight, charges assessed, at what rate, when and 
by whom paid, and by whom borne. 

Notification to the commission that a complaint 
may or will be filed later for the recovery of dam- 
ages is not a filing of complaint within the mean- 
ing of the statute. 

Prompt action will be facilitated if each com- 
plaint for reparation is accompanied by reparation 
statements conforming substantially to the form 
prescribed by Rule V of the commission’s rules 
of practice. 

May File Claims with National’s Bureau 

On account of the limited time for filing 
claims the Southern Pine Association suggests 
that subscribers forward all papers with proper 
claim statements and letter of transmittal ad- 
dressed to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to Frank Carnahan, manager transportation 
bureau, National Lumber Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, 633 Southern Building, Washington, 
D. C., who will try personally to handle them 
for filing before the limit expires. 





NATIONAL WHOLESALERS FILE BRIEF 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 21—The National 
Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association and the 
New York Lumber Trade Association, thru 
counsel, Wilbur La Rue, jr., and Traffic Man- 
ager W. S. Phippen, have filed an exhaustive 
brief with the Interstate Commerce Commission 
in Investigation and Suspension Docket 1,240— 
Water-Competitive Rate Case—objecting to the 
cancelation of such rates. 

The brief goes into the subject thoroly, point- 
ing out the serious discrimination that would 
result from the cancelation and increase of the 
rates; which, it is contended, are now fully as 
high, distance considered, as comparable rates 
in other territories. After setting out the find- 
ings that should be made by the commission, 


the brief directs attention to the depression 
that now prevails in the lumber industry, in 


building construction and in transportation 
both rail and water. The proposal of the ear- 
‘riers at this time to cancel and increase rates 
is declared to be a step backward. 





AUTHORIZES GUARANTY PAYMENTS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 22.—The Senate to- 
day passed the Winslow-Townsend bill, which 
authorizes partial payments to railroads under 
the guaranty provided in the Transportation 
Act on certification of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. The bill passed the House some 
time ago and has been held up in the Senate. 


~e 


OMAHA ASKS LOWER RATES 

OmanHA, Nes., Feb. 21—Again the lumber 
interests of Omaha are before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission holding that freight 
rates, especially from the Northwest, are dis- 
eriminatory against Omaha and in favor ot 
Minneapolis, St. Paul, and Chicago. A hearing 
was held before a special examiner for the 
commission in Omaha last week. C. E. Childe, 
traffic bureau Omaha Chamber of Commerce, 
who represented the lumbermen, said of the 
hearing: 

The practical assurance we have that it was 1 
signal victory for Omaha was the admission of 
representatives Of the Union Pacific, Great North 
ern, Milwaukee and Northern Pacific railroads that 
freight rates on lumber into Omaha were discrimi- 
nating. 

With these admissions we can go before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission within the near 
futuré and perhaps get the question decided on 
its absolute merits. 

Representatives from the chambers of com 
merce of the ‘‘ Twin Cities’’ were at the héaring 
to protect the interests of their towns. 

Briefs will be submitted to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in Washington March 
28. In the evidence before the examiner it 
was shown that Omaha is paying 7314 cents 
a hundred pounds on lumber from the North 
west, while St. Paul and Minneapolis have a 
rate of 661%4 cents a hundred. 








FIR MEN PREPARING CASE 


SEATTLE, WasuH., Feb. 19.—The suit of the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association to secure 
forest products rate parities and restore com- 
petitive relationships will be filed with the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission as soon. as the 
proper documents can be prepared. West coast 
manufacturers will call attention to the fact 
that the commission, in its ruling authorizing 
rate advances, declared that rate inequalities 
were inevitable and recognized that readjust- 
ments of rates would be necessary, advising 
shippers and carriers to get together on neces- 
sary readjustments. 

Association trustees and members generally 
express keen and sympathetic realization of the 
difficult problems confronting the roads—par- 
ticularly the problem of governmentally en- 
foreed railroad wage labor inflation. An asso- 
ciation circular cites these instances: 


The Pere Marquette Railway was compelled to 
pay $9,364 in back pay to four employees, because 
their titles under Federal control were changed by 
a decision of the director general. E 

A car repairer on the Virginian Railway was paid 
$1,000 for work he never did. He was laid off with 
other employees because there was no work for 
him to do. When he became entitled, under his 
“seniority rights’ to be reémployed, he received 
back pay and overtime. 

A train on the El Paso & Southern was delayed 
one hour and thirty minutes, and an employee was 
paid five hours’ time for making repairs to a wil- 
dow which took thirty minutes, when a foreman 
who was present could have done the work with- 
out delaying the train. 

A machinist on the Santa Fe for seventy-seven 
days performed the duties of a night roundhouse 
foreman, while the foreman was sick. The fore- 
man’s pay for this time would have been $665. 
but the machinist for substituting for him received 


Four car men on the Santa Fe were sent out on 
the line to do a piece of work that took four hours 
and thirty-three minutes. The company was com- 
pelled to pay these men for 112 hours’ work. 

Five machinists on the Norfolk & Western were 
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sent to-an outlying point where they actually 
worked eight hours per day for three days. Each 
of them had to be paid straight time for the 
twenty-four hours they did work and time and a 
half for the seventy-two hours they did not work. 

The shop craft agreement provides that when 
employees are required to check in and out on their 
own time, they will be paid for one hour extra 
at the close of each week, no matter how few 
hours they have worked. ‘This rule in the first 
six months of 1920 cost the railroads $6,500,000. 

A machinist was paid sixteen and one-half hours’ 
wages for work all performed within eight hours. 
This is an illustration of the effect of the rule re- 
quiring that for each “call” to work the employee 
shall be allowed five hours’ pay, even if he works 
only ten minutes on the job for which he was 
“called” or assigned. 

The foregoing examples are cited as typical 
of what is happening on all roads, as a result 
of rules which the railroads are now seeking to 
have abrogated. 


~~ 


FREE TOLLS DISCUSSED 


TACOMA, WASH., Feb. 19.—That free tolls 
thru the Panama Canal will benefit American 
shipping and especially the lumber interests 
of the Pacifie Northwest was the argument ad- 
vaneed by R. B. Allen, secretary of the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association, in an address 
made Feb. 16 before the Tacoma Commercial 
Club and Chamber of Commerce. Mr. Allen 
upheld the affirmative in a debate on the tolls 
question. The negative side was discussed by 
Kenneth Kerr, editor of the Railway & Marine 
News of Seattle and by W. W. Seymour, former 
mayor of Tacoma. [Mr..Allen’s argument ap- 
pears on another page of this issue——EpIToR.] 

Mr. Kerr declared that to remove the tolls 
would be to pay the steamship companies a 
bonus of $12,000,000 a year and that the steam- 
ship lines would pocket the profit and give no 





help to the lumbermen. The tolls could be 
doubled, he said, and the steamships still make 
money while the tolls are an unimportant factor 
in the cost of shipping lumber to the Atlantic 
coast. 

Mr. Seymour declared that under the agree- 
ment this country has with Great Britain the 
tolls can not be removed for American shipping. 


-He said that the United States should not re- 


fuse to abide by a bargain because it got the 
worst of it. 


ROADS ESTABLISH TRANSIT POINTS 

MEMPHIS, TENN., Feb. 21.—The Southern 
Hardwood Traffic Association announces that 
the following railroads will put into effect 
transit arrangements at the points and on the 
dates mentioned herewith, applying on lumber 
and forest products and covering assortifig, dry- 
ing, storing ete. 

Southern Railway—At Louisville, Ky., and Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, March 6. 

illinois Central and Yazoo & Mississippi Valley 
railroads—At Memphis, Tenn., Louisville and 
Paducah, Ky., and Jackson, Miss., about March 25, 

The roads have made these arrangements 
voluntarily. They are not quite as .broad as 
desired and the association is working for an 
extension. 


ORDERS DISMISSAL OF CASE 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 15.—Division 1 of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in a formal opin- 
ion handed down today orders that the complaint 
in Docket No. 10,626—Rockford Lumber & Fuel 
vo., et al. vs. Director General as agent, Chicago 
& North-Western Railway Co. et al.—be dismissed. 
In this connection the commission affirms the re- 
consignment rule providing charges for diversion 
or reconsignment to points within switching limits 
before placement. 




















The West Coast Export Situation _ 


San Francisco, Cauir., Feb. 19.—There is no 
improvement to report in the export situation, 
altho a little Douglas ftir is moving to the west 
coast of South America. The Douglas Fir Ex- 
ploitation & Export Co., this city, sold 1,000,000 
feet’ during the week. Orders on the books are 
getting pretty well cleaned up. The northern mills 
are filling orders promptly, as a rule. Australia 
is still waiting for the wheat and wool to be mar- 
keted before there will be money available for 
purchasing lumber. 

The Redwood Export Co., this city, has no new 
business to report. There ave some orders on the 
»00ks for redwood lumber to go to Australia. The 
schooner Eric has completed loading a cargo for 
Australia and two other schooners are loading 
on Humboldt Bay. Small inquiries for redwood ties 
have been received from the west coast of South 
America. The new low rate of $10 per 1,000 feet 
on the lumber to the Orient is said to mean a loss 
of around 10 percent for steamship operators and 
it is reported that there is no movement to secure 
susiness at this figure. 





January British Columbia Exports 


VANCOUVER, B. C., Feb. 21.—Exports of timber 
products from British Columbia in January were : 
Per steamer Canadian Inventor to India, 3,700,000 
reosoted railway ties, nine bundles box shooks; 
per steamer Talthybius to Hong Kong, 55,509 
bundles box shooks, 228,673 creosoted railway ties ; 
per steamer Wheatland Montana to China via 
ports, 1,754,179 feet Douglas fir lumber; per 
steamer Africa Maru to Yokohama via ports, 2,487 
bales wood pulp, 393,494 feet lumber and flooring; 
per steamer Hurydamus to United Kingdom, 51,836 
feet hewn pine logs; per steamer Toyama Maru to 
Orient, thirty bundles shingles, 93,517 feet cedar 
timber and fir flitches; per steamer Empress of 
Russia to Hong Kong, 720 bundles box shooks; 
per steamer Canadian Highlander to Sydney, Aus- 
tralia, 2,739,573 feet merchantable lumber, pickets 
and lath; per steamer Grace Dollar to Orient, 200 
bundles box shooks, 10,000 creosoted railway ties, 
300,000 fir lath, 41,378 pieces Douglas fir lumber 
and flooring, comprising in all 1,303,011 feet; per 
steamer Alabama Maru to Japan, 4,394 bales wood 
pulp, 141,177 feet Douglas fir lumber and flitches; 
per steamer Chancellor to United Kingdom, 105,- 
418 feet lumber; per steamer Stanley Dollar to 
New York, 98,266 feet Douglas fir lumber; per 
Steamer West Ison to Yokohama, 48,404 feet fir 
boards and cedar bolts; per- steamer Toyohashi 


Maru to Yokohama, 2,141 bales wood pulp, 94,247 
feet fir lumber; per steamer Tyndarcus to Hong 
Kong, 54,015 bundles box shooks. 





Review of Ocean Freight Conditions 


The general conditions of the full cargo steamer 
market continue about as recently, orders being 
searce and confined largely to the coal trades, 
while rates are unsupported but show few quot- 
able changes, say Lunham & Moore, New York 
ocean freight brokers, in their bulletin for Feb. 19. 
The few coal orders come from shippers to Rotter- 
dam, Mediterranean and South American destina- 
tions. Little or no demand prevails for carriers 
for grain, deal, lumber or any other cargo to Europe 
or South America. West India coal freights are 
searee, but a limited demand prevails for sugar 
from Cuba. 

In the sailing vessel market there was very little 
chartering during the week, and but few orders 
developed for tonnage in any of the various trades. 
A few boats are wanted in the West Indies and 
coastwise trades, but the rates bid are much below 
owners’ ideas, and in many cases owners have laid 
their vessels up until conditions improve. 





Ocean Freight Rates Readjusted 


ATLANTA, GA., Feb. 21.—Ocean freight rates were 
rearranged and readjusted at a conference.of steam- 
ship operators held last week in Atlanta. The re- 
adjustment was brought about because of a desire 
on the part of the operators to obtain, thru the 
adoption of new tariff schedules, an equitable dis- 
tribution of products thru the ports represented at 
the conference as encouraged by the Federal ship- 
ping act of 1920 

The rate agreement finally reached on the dif- 
ferent commodities involved met the unanimous 
approval of the operators present, and at the same 
time accords to southern ports competitive equities 
that have heretofore been denied them. It is 
understood that the south Atlantic and Gulf 
coast ports were given everything they requested 
in the general readjustment. 

Steamship operators attended the conference 
from the northern ports of New York, Boston, Balti- 
more, Philadelphia and Norfolk, and from all of 
the south Atlantic and Gulf coast ports. 





For 1920 the production of motor trucks was 
348,000, exceeding by 43,000 vehicles the 1919 
production. 








THE 


M. B. FARRIN 
LUMBER CO. 


CINCINNATI 


Kiln Dried 
Hardwoods 





Can Include 


OAK and MAPLE 
FLOORING 


We ship very high grade stock from our 
West Va. and Arkansas Band Mills. 














Chicago Lumber 
and Veneer Co. 


SOUTHERN AND WESTERN 
LUMBER AND VENEERS 


407 I 1 Bid : 
Se SP Chark Steet, Chicago 














The Northport Lumber Co. 
NORTHPORT, ALA, 


YELLOW PINE [£2?'o2°"" 


8. R. Johnston, Manager. 
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HARDWOODS 


) 
[ Complete Assortment 
of Dry 


Basswood, Birch 
Soft Grey Elm 


and Hard Maple 
Birch and Maple Flooring 


Highest Quality 











Standard Grades 
H.F.Below Lumber Co. 
MARINETTE, WIS. 

L pee 








a 


) 
FOR SALE | 


Southern Hardwoods 


Oak - Gum - Ash 
Elm - Maple - Cypress 
Hickory - Poplar 


Jerome Hardwood 


Lumber Company 





JEROME, ARKANSAS 


We ship straight or mixed cars of Floor- 
ing. Oak. Ash, Cypress and Gum Lumber 


. 











66 ee 
Sure- Fit 
Maple and Birch 


Flooring 


Foster-Latimer 
MELLEN, WIS, Lumber Co. 








Members Maple Flooring Mfrs. Ass'n. 
ta : e 
YELLOW PINE 
SHORT LEAF 
ROUGH AND DRESSED 
OAK—GUM—TUPELO 


MILLS—SULLIGENT, ALA. - 


KENTUCKY LUMBER CO. 


MANUFACTURERS LEXINGTON, KY. 





. J 








GRAND RAPIDS MICHIGAN 
Where else can you get in the same thing in Northe: 
Southern Hardwoods and choice of 114 varieties of 3-8 in, and 

s ring? The lumber can be kiln dried and 
inquiries to 


NICHOLS & COX LUMBER CO. 














Millwork Exhibits at Agricultural Fairs 


There is a large field for manufacturers of mill- 
work in the designing, preparation and assembling 
of special exhibits of their products, for display 
at county, district and agricultural fairs. While 
this might be done by the manufacturers them- 
selves, either individually or in a codperative way, 
probably the most effective method would be to 
Place such exhibits thru the local lumber retailers. 


Nowadays, as never before, enterprising retailers 
are seeking effective means for advertising, par- 
ticularly along the line of encouraging the building 
of homes. More and more attention is being given 
by uptodate dealers to advertising their business at 
agricultural fairs, by means of attractive exhibits. 
The most effective and popular displays at such 
places are those that show, as a central feature, a 
completed home. The building ordinarily is more 
or less reduced in size, because of space limitations 
as well as cost of construction. Some are large 
enough to enter, while others are of such propor- 
tions as to make them very desirable for children’s 
play houses. Indeed, they sometimes are disposed 
of for that purpose, after serving their primary 
purpose, either thru some sort of a guessing con- 
test, or donated to a children’s home or orphanage. 

It is not the main purpose of this article to 
suggest that millwork manufacturers produce such 
miniature houses for exhibition purposes, altho 
undoubtedly many retailers would welcome such 
service, and probably there are woodworking estab- 
lishments so situated and equipped as to take on 
the production of such a specialty with profit. The 
AMERICAN LUMRERMAN believes that any concern 
announcing its readiness to design and construct 
miniature bungalows and cottages for exhibition 
purposes would receive many inquiries and orders. 

The foregoing suggestion, however, is incidental, 
and not really germane to the main subject. There 
is a very real demand on the part of retailers for 
special exhibits of millwork, built-in furniture etc., 
with which to supplement and embellish their dis- 
plays. While nothing focuses the attention of the 
passerby like an attractive little cottage or bunga- 
low as the central feature of a lumberman’s ex- 
hibit, it is very desirable and important that the 
first impression be followed up with other “visual” 
arguments impressing the desirability of owning 
one’s own home. Nothing could be more effective 
for this purpose than a beautiful display of special 
millwork, such as mantels, built-in bookcases, cup- 
boards etc., as well as the more ordinary items of 
doors, stair rail and newels, porch columns ete. 
The designing, producing and assembling of such 
displays might well engage the attention of mill- 
work manufacturers at this time, preparatory to 
the thousands of agricultural fairs that will be held 
the coming fall, attended by millions of farmers. 


Along this line the foNowing comment of a large 
millwork manufacturer of the middle West, to 
whom the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN recently referred 
a request from one of its subscribers asking for 
“suggestions for the preparation of an exhibit of 
millwork for agricultural fairs,” is interesting: 

“We have your letter advising us regarding a 
concern desiring to secure information and sugges- 
tions for the preparation of an exhibit 6f millwork 
for agricultural fairs, and regret to advise that 
we are hardly in position to help them out. 

“In fact, this is a matter that has been some- 
what neglected by the manufacturers of the middle 
West. However, during the last few years some 
of the mail order houses have been taking ad- 
vantage of these agricultural fairs. 

“This is a suggestion that we believe is going 
to receive more attention in the future. In fact, 
we think arrangements are now pending, and some 
of the manufacturers expect to do something along 
this line at our own fairs. 

“Strictly speaking, this of course is a retailers’ 
proposition, but we believe that in order to make 
it a real success it will be necessary for the man- 
ufacturers* and distributers to codperate at least 
with some of the: lumber retailers’ associations. 
This is a method of advertising that probably has 
been woefully. neglected by dealers in the past, 
but we believe a united effort is going to he made 
to. have representation at some of these fairs next 
fall.” : 


MILLWORK CONDITIONS AND OUTLOOK 


The trend of reports this week is a little more 
cheerful than has been the case recently, and in 
some sections of the country it looks as tho the 
spring building season is about to open in the good 
old fashioned way. However, it takes more than a 
few swallows to make a summer, and taking the 


country over it is fairly evident that we have a 
considerable stretch of road yet to travel before 
we enter a period of anything like normal building. 
Fortunately, or unfortunately—whichever way on¢ 
chooses to take it—building does not need to be 
normal, or anything like normal, to be a whole lot 
better than it is now, or than it has been for’a 
long time past. Hence anything that looks lik« 
a start in the right direction is hailed with joy, 
because it gives promise of better days ahead. 

Kansas City (Mo.) sales managers are wearing 
smiles these days, with orders for yard stock 
coming in and a large volume of figuring on hand. 
The large plants in town are running 48 hours a 
week and are adding a few men every week. Sales 
managers say they get very optimistic reports from 
architects and expect to have a busy summer of it. 
Prices asked now are just about the same as thos¢ 
current around Jan. 1 and if any changes in plain 
woodwork are announced it most likely will be in 
the way of an advance. 

There is a slight improvement in the millwork, 
sash and door industry of Columbus, Ohio, as is 
shown by the increased number of inquiries re 
ceived. Most of the local mills are operating with 
reduced forces in an effort to preserve the organiza 
tions. Prices for millwork are unchanged from 
the previous week. Proprietors of plants believe 
that more activity will develop, soon as the spring 
building season is expected to open earlier than 
was anticipated. 

Minneapolis and St. Paul (Minn.) manufacturers 
are running on a very light schedule, most of then: 
barely holding their organizations together. They 
are getting a good many inquiries and estimators 
are worked pretty steady, but little business_ has 
yet blossomed into orders. : 

The door factories and planing mills at Buffalo, 
N. Y., are not getting any very brisk demand as 
yet, but they anticipate that within two or three 
weeks business will be more satisfactory. The out 
look is. for a reduction to be made in building 
costs in other lines than lumber and this will! 
result in much benefit. 

The Baltimore (Md.) sash and door trade seems 
to be in better shape than might be supposed from 
the accounts of dullness in other divisions of the 
lumber business. Jobbers are getting quite a num- 
ber of orders despite the check imposed upon con- 
struction work by the high cost of labor, which 
now seems to be the chief obstacle in the way of 
activity in building. A considerable number ot 
these orders seem to come from out of town, and 
they naturally tend to encourage an air of con- 
fidence, even of buoyancy. The volume of business 
is evidently far greater than the sash and doo! 
men felt they had reason to expect, and this has 
served to slow up, if not stop entirely, the process 
of readjustment which at one time promised to 
carry values down to a relatively low level. 

Business is quiet at San Francisco (Calif.) sash 
and millwork plants, altho there is a good deal ot 
new building work in prospect. Door factories in 
the Bay counties region are showing a little mor 
activity altho business is below normal. Th 
finished door factories connected with the white 
and sugar pine mills are again in operation on 
the strength of Eastern orders. There have been 
two advances in prices. The demand for sash and 
door cut stock has improved. 





JUNIOR SOLONS VISIT THE ELDER 


PorTLAND, OrzB., Feb. 19.—Harry Turner, thir 
teen year old son of Allan Turner, sales manager 
Buehner Lumber Co., and Mr. Turner’s nephew, 
fourteen year old Robert Poncin, had the pleasure 
of being presented to the Oregon legislature in 
session this week. The boys are members: of the 
miniature legislature of the Glencoe School here. 
Harry Turner being speaker of the house and 
Robert Poncin senator, and thru Senator Robert 
S. Farrell, State senator from Multnomah County, 
they were invited to visit the State legislative 
bodies. The trip to Salem was made Tuesday and 
soon after the arrival of the.boys the courtesies of 
both ‘the senate and. the house were extended. 
Later they were presented to Gov. Olcott and Sec- 
retary of State Kozer. Senator Farrell and other 
members of the legislature were astonished to find 
how thoroly versed the boys were in parliamentary 
rules» and: how clearly they understood. the 
measures before the bodies. In the school senate 


and house the students—the boys are of the eighth 
grade—have to discuss the same matters that are 
before the State legislature, the information to be 
obtained from the daily newspaper or such litera- 
ture as they may secure. 
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Trailer for Moving Logging Tractor 


At the present time we are operating a 5-ton 
White and a 3%-ton Signal log truck, which are 
giving very good results. 

We have long hauls and the roads are peaty 
good. We are of the opinion that the use of trai 
ers with these trucks would prove successful. We 
have been figuring on purchasing trailers, especially 
for the White truck, and any information that you 
can give us regarding the best types to use, makes 

ete. will be thoroly appreciated. 

Do not believe we would be interested in using 
trucks if we had to haul over very bad roads, but 
we find it quite the —s in making 17- to 20-mile 
boc and having teams log out to a good place to 
oad. 

Our one objection is that they are useless during 
several months of each year, whereas we continue 
to haul with our teams thru approximately the 
whole year. It is impossible, however, to make 17- 
to 20-mile trips over hard roads with teams day in 
and day out without rest, as it simply wears them 


out. 

With our trucks we easily make two trips a 
day, carrying on the average between 1,800 and 
2,000 feet without using trailers. This is twice 


woods during the poor season, and all the year for 
that matter, would be to use a small “Caterpillar” 
or creeping grip tractor. Such machines will op- 
erate under almost unbelievably poor conditions 
and will do a vast amount of work. A trailer 
could easily be built upon which a small machine 
of this character could be loaded and so transported 
about from place to place as desired. 

Comment by lumbermen on this suggestion is 
invited.—Ep1Tor. ] 





Highway Trailers Give Satisfaction 


The number of lumber companies using Highway 
trailers is steadily on the increase and it may be 
well to state here that these lumber companies are 
satisfied users. In other words the Highway trailer 
“delivers the goods” and helps to make the delivery 
service of a lumber company a real business getter, 


* because of the satisfaction it renders. The accom- 


panying illustration shows a 10-ton Highway semi- 
trailer unit in operation by the Heddles Lumber 
Co., Madison, Wis. The Heddles Lumber Co. be- 

lieves thoroly in the use 








Highway trailer of Heddies Lumber Co. taking on a capacity load of 
hemlock 


as much as two teams would make and we have 
never overloaded the trucks beyond capacity as 
given out by the makers. 

Any information that you can pass to us will 
be thoroly appreciated. 

{The above letter gives the experience of J. V. 
Stimson & Co., with headquarters in Owensboro, 
Ky., a well known manufacturer of hardwood lum- 
ber. The company has been given the names of a 
number of manufacturers of reliable logging trail- 
ers. There is not a great deal to say in regard to 
such trailers, for they have been thoroly tried out 
in the logging field, in the East, the West, the 
North and the South and are giving entire satis- 
faction. It is possible for a good truck to pull a 
trailer behind it with a load at least equal to the 
load carried on the truck; in fact, in many cases 
a greater load can be pulled on the trailer. A 
trailer to give the best results should have wheels 
which track with the wheels of the truck and 
naturally should be sturdily built and stand up 
under hard service. Whether to equip the trailer 
with pneumatic or with solid rubber tires is a 
question which the lumber company can best deter- 
mine. If the ground is rocky and rough, possibly 
steel tires would give best results. 

One ingenious lumberman has developed a novel 
use for trailers in connection with logging. This 
lumberman makes a practice of picking up small 
batches of.logs which, in many cases, have to be 
skidded to the roadside. Consequently he has built 
a special trailer in which can be loaded one horse 
or a team.’ Then in the morning the truck starts 
out, with a horse or a team in the trailer behind 
it. “The trailer is left at the job and the truck 
loaded, and at night, or when it is desired to move, 
the trailer is hooked on again and away the outfit 
goes. J. V. Stimson & Co. might use a method 
somewhat similar to this in the bad months, haul- 
ing out the logs by teams to the better roads, where 
they can be handled by trucks. 

Another method of handling the logs in the 





of trailers and does not 
hesitate to put on real 
sizable loads. 
shown in connection 
with this article is loaded 
with hemlock lamber, ap- 
proximating in weight 
thirteen tons. 


Those lumber compa- 
nies which have made a 
practice of selling to 
ship building corpora- 
tions realize that the 
Bethlehem Shipbuilding 
Corporation, Sparrows 
Point, Md., consumes a 
lot of lumber. Further- 
more this company uses 
as uptodate and econom- 
ical equipment as it can 
find. Lumber is hauled 
about the yard by 2%- 
ton tractors which are 
employed to haul five 7- 
ton Highway semitrailers. 
George Hetherton, general 
manager of the corpora- 
tion, is authority for the 
statement that the trail- 
ers and truck tractors 
are doing excellent work 
and are accomplishing the work of four 5-ton 
trucks. A truck tractor and trailer will haul 
seven tons of lumber each trip at a cost not more 
than 10 percent above what it would cost to oper- 
ate the 2%-ton tractor alone. 

Incidentally the use of Highway trailers in the 
lumber industry is not confined to the United 
States by any means. Witness the use of a 7-ton 
Highway semitrailer at Elverum, Norway, by the 
Knudsen, Mamen Co., lumber dealer. This company 
wrote, “Highway trailers are awakening great in- 
terest here and have proved beyond our expecta- 
tions.” 








SALES FORCE IN CONFERENCE 


St. Louis, Mo., Feb, 21.—The sales force of the 
W. T. Ferguson Lumber Co., Arcade Building, in- 
cluding its branch managers, traveling salesmen 
and commission men, met with T. C. Whitmarsh, 
general manager, in conference here last week. The 
men were called in by Mr. Whitmarsh to discuss 
conditions in their territories and at the mills. 
They were guests of Mr. Whitmarsh at a dinner 
in the Daniel Boone Room of Hotel Statler last 
Thursday evening. 


Reports generally were that stocks in the hands 
of retailers were very low, and that:there was a 
disposition to hold back orders in the hope of 
lower prices. However, there is some buying to fill 
in. Reports from the mills say orders are more 
plentiful. A great many mills are closing down 
and some of them running only part time. While 
stocks are large, they are not so complete as they 
should be. 


A spirit of optimism prevailed, and there was & 
general feeling that there would be a material in- 
crease in orders from retailers within the next 
thirty days. 


The one 








This Will Bring 
Profits To You 


Laying oak floors over old floors 
offers a lucrative field to the lum- 
ber dealer who will go after this 


business. And you'll find sales 
easy to make when you handle 


Acorn Brand: 


‘* America’s Best Oak Flooring”’ 


It is absolutely guaranteed for 
quality and millwork and is re- 
cognized everywhere as the best 
flooring money can buy. Do you 
sell it? 

Better get our prices. 


Nashville Hardwood 
mimis’ Flooring Co. 


and Mills, 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 

















SAWED 
TONGUED AND CROOVED,” ND TCHED OAK FLOORING 
voume that -yry ) pentasttp tee tS of the 


modern 

ery used i ufacture and careful grading. 
iN “QUARTERED ‘AND PLAIN OAK we = com- 
plete stocks all 


thicknesses and can ship floor- 
ing and jaan in the same car. Inquiries solicited. 


ARKANSAS OAK FLOORING CO., "s¥i.S42k5° 








BAND SAWED 


UTHERN WOODS 


—the kind ecomomical buyers have 
in mind right now. We manufacture 
high grade lumber and ship it when 
you want it. Try us. 


The Hendrix Mill & Lumber Co. 


MOUND CITY, ILLINOIS 












LONG and SHORTLEAF 


Yellow Pine Lumber 


Flooring, Ceiling, Siding, 
Boards and Dimension. 


C. E. BLACK LUMBER CO. 
Montgomery, Ala. 


FICIENT ®, 
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New Modern Band 

Mill Started Opera- 

tion December Ist 
and will operate contin- 


uously during the Winter 
months. 


Send us your inquiries for 


White, Red and Mixed 


Oak Timbers 


Up to 20 Feet Long 


We can book orders for 
immediate shipment of 
white and red oak, red 
sap and black gum, No.2 
common and better grade. 


Quality First— Service Always 


H. G. Bohissen Mfg. Co. 


“Offre Ewing, (Angelina Co.) Texas 


Office 
Telegraph and Telephone, Lufkin, Texas. 








{ Nashville Hardwood Flooring Co. 


MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALERS 


HARDWOOD 5 592 HARDWOOD 
UMBER_ ? FLOORING 


gare CHICACO 


LOUISIANA HARDWOODS 














Sound Square | 


. Timbers 
Edge Mixed bdtnsand 
OAK i= 
Plank 


Oak, Ash, Elm, 
Gum, Cottonwood 


elican 
Mound, 


Grade Stock 


umber (“‘o. 


Louisiana 








BAND SAWED 


SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 


rf=—I The uniform quality 
| / of our 
IB! oak, Ash, Gum, 

Cottonwood, 
BONE DRY Cypress, Elm 
STOCK is 


lumber attracts and 


now ready 
holds customers for us 


for shipment 


Bomer-Blanks 
BLANKS,” *:’ Lumber Co., Inc. 














MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Feb. 22.—The situation in the lumber market 
as far as Milwaukee and its trade territory is con- 
cerned, shows very little change for the week. 
While there is some demand for lumber stocks, 
woodworking industries are not placing any large 
orders because of the slow demand for their 
products. Consequently they maintain a waiting 
pace in their buying for future requirements. 
Many of the present sales are reported to indicate 


a shading of list prices but on the whole the price - 


situation is showing steady improvement toward 
arriving at a firmer basis. Manufacturing plants 
in this vicinity are working full forces entirely but 
the business on hand enables them to keep their 
forces together in expectation of a break toward 
improved conditions within the next sixty days. 

The building situation shows decidedly better 
indications for an early revival of lumber demand 
for this purpose. The sash and door and other 
millwork trades are also well pleased with the out- 
look and expect that business will materialize 
within a short time. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Feb. 21.—Newell H. Hargrave, of the Kirkpatrick 
Lumber Co, and president of the Lumbermen’s Club 
of Cincinnati, has returned from an interesting 
trip among the trade in the eastern and central 
western States. Mr. Hargrave reports encourag- 
ing developments and looks for a resumption of 
buying of a substantial character in the near fu- 
ture. He said that he found retail yards in most 
sections busy figuring on construction jobs. Stocks 
at the yards are low and good sized orders will 
be necessary in order to meet the requirements 
of the builders. 

Emil Thoman, of the Thoman Flinn Lumber Co. 
and secretary of the Lumbermen’s Club 6f Cincin- 
nati, returned from a business trip to Memphis 
and mills’in Louisiana. 

Jack Tarwater, well known lumberman of Rock- 
wood, Tenn., was a visitor in the city -during 
the week. 

The preliminary organization. for the new Cen- 
tral Lumber Traffic Association is being perfected 
and the new bureau expects to start functioning 
about March 1 


BAY CITY, MICH. 


Feb. 21.—Actual orders continue very limited. 
There has been an increase in demand from the 
retail and wholesale yards which would indicate 
an improvement in the building trade, but the 
manufacturing consumer continues to buy for im- 
mediate needs only. 

Production is still far below normal and no in- 
crease is expected for at least thirty days. Some 
mills that have been operating during the winter 
plan to discontinue when the logs already cut 
have been converted into lumber, unless the demand 
warrants further production. It is fairly esti- 
mated that stocks will not be over 50 percent of 
normal this spring when the winter cut is in ship- 
ping condition. Logging conditions are still un- 
satisfactory and some operators claim that this 
winter has been one of the worst ever experienced 
because of the long periods of mild weather. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Feb. 21.—The lumber trade in central Ohio 
territory continues to show signs of improvement. 
Inquiries for both hardwoods and southern pine 
are more numerous and some orders are being 
booked. 

E. C. Callinan, jr., of the sales department of 
the W. M. Ritter Lumber Co., reports a larger vol- 
ume of inquiries, with orders becoming larger. One 
of the best features is the fact that furniture fac- 
tories are now in the market. Reduced prices 
made by furniture dealers have stimulated the 
market and factories are getting busy. Retailers 
are also making inquiries, some of which are de- 
veloping into orders. Box factories have been go- 
ing along fairly steady and there is a distinct im- 
provement to the tone. 

The W. M. Ritter Lumber Co. announces the 
appointment of S. L. Calfee as superintendent of 
manufacture to fill the vacancy caused by the death 
of Harvey Derne, sr. Mr. Calfee was formerly 
connected with the Ritter company in- various ca- 
pacities and later purchased the Pine & Cypress 
Co. of Georgia, which he operated under the name 
of the Albemarle Lumber Co. He has taken charge 
and is now on a tour of the mills. Steps are be- 
ing taken to start operations at the Ritter mills, 
March 1, at about 40 percent capacity. 

M. W. Stark, of the American Column & Lumber 


Co., of Columbus, feports a decided improvemen 
to the market with inquiries more numerous and 


the public is getting ready to buy and that 
the public is getting closed to buying and thar 
most of those making inquiries mean business, 
Prices are steady at former levels. The company’s 
mills at Stark, W. Va., are being operated on about 
a 50 percent basis. E. M. Stark, secretary Amer- 
ican Column & Lumber Co., was called to.Cleveland 
last week on business. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Feb. 22.—Demand for hardwood is reported as 
a little duller than it was two weeks ago, whil 
there have been cancelations of orders taken 
earlier in the month. Other buyers start buying 
in small lots, and then stop again. 

There has been a fair demand for better grades 
of gum, ash, oak, poplar and walnut. Quartered 
oak is dull, and plain oak is selling better in white. 
Poplar has been selling easily, and so has gum 
Walnut is better than it was. The automotiv: 
industry is beginning to inquire for ash mor 
freely. 

Jobbers and retailers of pine and bulding lum 
bers report that good weather is bringing out busi 
ness, and that all that is needed to make things 
hum is. good weather and more of it, as there is : 
good deal of work in sight. 

Starting Feb. 22, the weekly meetings of th: 
Louisville Hardwood Club were switched back to 
the Seelbach Hotel. 

The Louisville Point Lumber Co. has indefinitely 
postponed plans formulated some months ago for 
erection of another band mill at the present Louis 
ville plant. Both plants at Louisville and the Hig! 
Bridge, Ky., mill have been down for a few days 
on account of snow and bad weather. 


MARINETTE, WIS. 


Feb. 21.—The. resumption of operations by th 
J. W. Wells Lumber Co. and the Wells-Thompsor 
mills in Menominee during the week created mor 
optimism than has been prevalent sinee the miil 
closed several months ago. 

The Andrews mill at Talbot, Menominee County. 
Michigan, which had been completely remodele’ 
recently, has 1,000,000 feet of logs decked in th: 
yard and a special logging train brings more log: 
each day. 

Patrick O’Connor, a fdrmer prominent lumber 
man of Menominee, Mich., arrived from Aberdeen 
Wash., where he operates a large plant and coast 
wisé ship service, to visit relatives and forme 
home friends in Marinette and Menominee. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Feb. 21.—There has never been a time when i 
was so difficult to get an accurate idea of th: 
hardwood market as now, especially in the matte! 
of prices. Most members of the trade report 
somewhat improved ‘demand and encouragemen! 
is extracted from the fact that wholesalers, usual!) 
in close touch with consumers, are placing order: 
with a little greater freedom. Some business, too 
is being received from furniture manufacturers 
from makers of interior trim and from flooring 
manufacturers. There are many more inquiries 
than a short time ago and these are regarded as of 
somewhat better.character. But, when it comes t 
prices, it is admitted that these are very low and 
that there is no established market for souther! 
hardwoods. Every seller is governed by his ow! 
particular needs and by his own conception ot 
what is best to do under the circumstances and it 
is not overstating the case, perhaps, to say that 
prices are averaging lower than at any time since 
the depression of last summer and fall manifested 
itself. Export demand is failing to develop as 
expected and, generally speaking, the market is 
suffering from the efforts of some interests to 
secure business without particular regard to re- 
placement costs or any of the standards usually 
employed in determining value. 

Production is not as large as was foreshadowed 
a fortnight ago, largely because weather conditions. 
with rains followed by ice, sleet and snow, have 
prevented firms operating their plants from making 
more than modest headway and have likewise 
caused some of those with logs on hand. to defer 
resumption of their plants. The valley is in the 
midst of the most unfavorable weather of the entire 
winter and very little progress in manufacturing 
and logging is reported from any part of the Mem- 
phis territory. 

Ross J. Hackney, Brown & Hackney (Inc.), is 
just back from a trip to Canada. He reports that 


there is a rather better feeling among consumers 
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of hardwoods in that country and that a ‘very nice 
little business” is under way. 

John McClure, secretary of the Bellgrade Lum- 
ber Co. and president of the National Wholesale 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, told the Rotary Club 
some days ago that there would be gradual im- 
provement in the hardwood situation and that it 
would be back to normal “within six months.” He 
based his optimistic ideas on the belief that build- 
ing operations would be resumed on a large scale 
in the near future and on the fact that conditions 
are rapidly improving in the East where depres- 
sion first made itself felt. He holds that this im- 
proving tendency will gradually extend to the 
South, the North and the West where depression 
came some time later than in the East. 

James’E. Stark, of James E. Stark & Co, (Ine.), 
is also inclined to take a rather more optimistic 
view of the outlook on the ground that inquiries 
are more numerous. Hé says that the best business 
at the moment is with plants manufacturing in- 
terior trim, finish and flooring and believes that 
they are preparing for what they regard as certain 
increase in building activities in the near future. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Feb. 23.—Building permits last week showed the 
largest total so far this year, and amounted to 
$850,900. The number of permits was fifty-two, with 
fourteen frame dwellings, 

John W. Ryan, special prosecutor for the Gov- 
ernment in the Silverthorne case, has resigned, 
owing to a pressure of other business, and it is 
reported that the charges will be dropped. When 
the jury disagreed in the trial for alleged conspiracy 
to defraud the Government, it was said that an- 
other trial would take place, but now this is re- 
garded by many as doubtful. 

The Spencer Lumber Co., 
changed its 
Lumber Co. 

Charles E. Lee, who has for some time been the 
representative of the Standard Hardwood Lumber 
Co. in New England, has taken a traveling posi- 
tion with the Paepcke-Leicht Lumber Co., and will 
cover the territory between Buffalo and Boston. 

F. W. Doty, who was some time ago representa- 
tive of Mixer & Co. in New York City, has again 
taken that position. He has long been connected 
with the lumber business in the East. He succeeds 
H. A. Traphagen, who has gone with the Mell 
Lumber Co., Philadelphia. 

Hugh McLean left last week for a six weeks’ 
vacation trip to California and elsewhere on the 
Coast. 

M. M. Wall left a few days ago for his annual 
vacation trip to Mount Clemens, Mich. 


Rochester, N. Y., has 
corporate name to the Exhange 








INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Feb. 21.—The hardwood business is showing con- 
siderable more activity as the spring building sea- 
son approaches. ‘More calls for estimates on new 
construction are being received than for any period 
within the last three months, and most of these 
calls are for residential construction. The in- 
crease in inquiries was noticed about the last 
week in January and they have become more active 
with each succeeding week. Prices have shown no 
change, but the market is considerably stronger 
than at any time since the peak price level last 
year. Stocks in Indianapolis are adequate at pres- 
ent to meet the demands, tho in some grades they 
are comparatively low. There is little buying 
being done, the dealers apparently wishing to wait 
until the market is more certain. Many yards 
report substantial increases in the January and 
early February business over a corresponding period 
of last year. 

The Allan-Wilkinson Lumber Co., of Petersburg, 
Ind., recently started work on its new buildings, 
and a large planer will be built in addition to the 
construction of the lumber yards. A force of men 
is also working on the new plant of the Reel-Blue 


Lumber Co. 
MERRILL, WIS. 


Feb. 21.—Lumber manufacturers in upper Wis- 
consin Valley section report a growing confidence, 
and while no increase in actual sales has as yet 
developed, inquiries are becoming more numerous 
and a general opening up of lumber conditions is 
looked forward to in March and April. Birch is 
selling in considerable quantity, particularly No. 1 
common and better. The first and second selects 
are selling at $110 to $115; No. 1 common at $60 
to $65; No. 2, at $35 to $40; and No. 3 common, 
for which the demand is slow, at $23 to $24. Hem- 
lock, No. 4 and better, averages $23 to $24 but only 
mills that need to liquidate some of their hemlock 
stock are selling at these low prices, which are 
much below cost of production, estimated at $32 
to $33. While western manufacturers are asking 
for higher freight rates, western lumber stocks 
are being sold in the central West, local lumbermen 
say, at much less than the cost of production and 
transportation. It is alsa reported that the lower 
freight rates from the South permit southern lum- 
bermen to underbid these prices on the similar 
basis of less than cost of production at the mills. 

Mills in northern Wisconsin are paying $3.25 
to $3.50 for mill and woods labor. This is an 
average of $1 to $1.50 less than paid last summer. 
Higher prices, despite the reduced wage and re- 
duced cost of logs, are looked for as inevitable by 
lumbermen. 











BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


Feb. 19.—Three Anacortes plants and one Bell- 
ingham mill have resumed operations after a long 
idleness and will run indefinitely, possibly steadily. 
The Anacortes mills are those of the Anacortes 
Lumber & Box Co., the Gold Medal Co. and the 
Corbett Mill Co. The Bellingham plant is the 
shingle mill of the Siemons Lumber Co. At the 
Anacortes Lumber & Box Co.’s mill every depart- 
ment is running and Manager E. C. Kaune hopes to 
be able to run continuously. The Fidalgo Lumber 
& Box Co. plans to resume running within a short 
time. Both the cargo mill and one of the Larson 
mills of the Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills are 
still running, tho some time ago it was thought 
these would be closed before this. 

A light demand for boxes is reported here and a 
situation with regard to contracts that did not 
exist last year. One local producer states that 
this year a large milk condensing concern declines 
to enter into any contracts, but prefers to buy by 
the carload, owing to the uncertainty of the milk 
market. One shipment was made this week by the 
Morrison Mill Co., totaling seven hundred tons of 
shooks for transfer at Seattle to the steamship 
West Nilus for Honolulu. 

Cargo movements featured this week’s business, 
every cargo mill on the bay making a shipment 
or starting one. The Bloedel Donovan Lumber 
Mills is loading the steamship Everett for the 
Atlantic coast with 1,250,000 feet of ties. The 
Puget Sound Sawmills & Shingle Co. put 300,000 
feet of rough clear boards on the steamship Horace 
X. Baxter for California and the E. K. Wood Lum- 
ber Co. shipped 1,000,000 feet to California on the 
Steamship Siskiyou. 

Manager John T. Howard, of the Samish Bay 
Logging Co., and Mrs. Howard are Bellingham 
visitors after an extended absence. Mr. Howard 
is interested in the Panama American Timber 
Corporation, which is logging in Panama. 

President Fred J. Wood, of the E. K. Wood 


Lumber Co., has returned from a trip to the 
Nimpkish Timber Co.’s camps on Vancouver Island, 
where he has heavy interests. He says logging 
may be resumed there about March 1. 


ABERDEEN—HOQUIAM, WASH. 


Feb. 19.—Preparations are under way for the en- 
tertainment of the New York lumber dealers who 
are expected to visit the harbor on Monday. H. P. 
Brown, of the Humptulips Logging Co.; Thorpe 
Babcock, of the Northwestern Lumber Co.; W. B. 
Mack, of the National Lumber & Manufacturing 
Co., and E. C. Miller, of the Grays Harbor Shingle 
Co., form the committee who .will have charge of 
the entertainment of the visitors. 

The 3,000-ton steamer Cape Romaine has been 
on the harbor this week, and has taken on a cargo 
of ties and railroad material from the mills of the 
Eureka Cedar Lumber & Shingle Co., of Hoquiam ; 
Wilson Bros., and the Hulbert mills, of Aberdeen. 
The cargo aggregated 3,000,000 feet, and is destined 
for Savannah, Baltimore and Philadelphia. The 
Multnomah and Carlos are loading at the mill of 
the Grays Harbor Lumber Co. in Hoquiam, and the 
Lassen at the E. K. Wood Lumber Co. mill, 
Hoquiam. The Oregon, with a cargo from the West- 
ern mill, Aberdeen, cleared on Feb. 18 for San 
Pedro. 

The American Mill Co., of Aberdeen, plans to 
resume operation on Feb, 21, after a shutdown since 
before the Christmas holidays, About a hundred 
men will be employed, and the mill will work full 
time. On Monday last the mill of the National 
Lumber & Manufacturing Co., of Hoquiam, started 
up after a shutdown of eight weeks. Both of the 
mills are resmuing operation in order to fill cargo 
orders. Simultaneously with the opening up of the 
two mills named, the Wilson mill, of Aberdeen, shut 
down, and the Western mill, in Aberdeen, will shut 
down tonight for an indefinite period. 

The Markham Shingle Co., at Markham, which 
has been closed since last August, resumed opera- 
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Leaf 


Yellow Pine 


Embracing planing mill products of 
superior workmanship, Timbers of 
quality and Piling of any tip, butt 
or length with or without bark. 
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THE 


Urania Lumber Company, Ltd. 


Manufacturers of 


Long Leaf Yellow Pine 


Railroad Construction and Car Material 
Long and Heavy Joists and Timbers 








Urania, La. 


WATT [UMBER COMPANY 


RUSTON, LA. 
Manufacturers of 


Shortleaf Yellow Pine 
Forked Leaf White Oak 


We Grade it Right and Ship it Quickly. 


Mills at 
CANDY, LA. 











Office, 
RUSTON, LA. 
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tion on Feb. 15. This mill has been down since 
last August. A new wage scale has been inaugu- 
rated at this mill which provides a wage to be paid 
which will vary as the market price of shingles 
advances, but which will not be cut below the 
present figure. 

The new boiler room of the Grays Harbor Lumber 
Co., of Hoquiam, was tried out for the first time on 
Thursday last. The new plant which Mr. Blagen 
has installed is one of the largest in southwestern 
Washington and represents an outlay of over 
$60,000. The power is taken from a battery of four 
large upright boilers of the pipe or tubular type, 
the fuel being supplied by pneumatic conveyors 
made of heavy sheet iron. The mill was down tem- 
porarily for a day and a half last week on account 
of a broken crankshaft on the feed engine. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Feb. 19.—The average lumber and shingle order 
entering the Pacific Northwest is so badly mixed 
as to be next to impossible. A representative 
wholesaler cites that during the week he was 
asked to supply a little “dab” of red cedar 
shingles, clear; an equal quantity of stars; a neg- 
ligible quantity of red cedar bevel siding, and a 
varied assortment of fir lumber, all in one carload. 
He did it. Another carload, which was filled, 
called for seventy-two items of fir, most of them 
specified lengths. The retailer in the East is buy- 
ing only such quantities as are necessary to fill 
out his stocks." The market is lifeless. Reports 
from 114 association mills show a production of 
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40,000,000 feet, as compared with a normal output 
of 83,400,000 feet, a decrease of 51.50 percent. 
Orders are 4,400,000 feet below actual production, 
or 10.93 percent, and shipments below actual pro- 
duction 2,151,000 feet, or 5.31 percent. Total new 
business at the 114 mills was 36,000,000 feet, and 
total shipments 38,300,000 feet—shipments above 
orders being 2,273,000 feet, or 6.30 percent. The 
balance of unshipped orders in the rail trade has 
dropped to, 2,900 cars. Rail shipments above rail 
orders are 1,880,000 feet, or 7.60 percent. In the 
local trade orders accepted for the week weére 
2,280,000 feet and orders delivered 2,870,000 feet. 
In the domestic cargo trade the balance of un- 
shipped orders is 56,988,700 feet, and in the export 
trade 8,281,000 feet. 

The recently organized Frost-Caruthers Lumber 
Co. has opened offices in the Securities Building. 
Sam H. Caruthers is president of the company and 
C. L. Frost, secretary and treasurer. It is the in- 
tention of the company to specialize in shingles 
and red cedar siding, altho handling everything 
in north Coast lumber. Mr. Caruthers has been 
on the Coast for the last ten years, more recently 
with the Charles W. Johnson Lumber Co. He 
came west from St. Louis, where he had been 
with the Chicago Lumber & Coal Co. for ten years. 
Mr. Frost came to the Coast ten years ago and 
opened an office in Seattle for the Antrim Lumber 
Co. For the last four years he has been in charge 
of sales for the L. D. Carpenter Lumber Co., look- 
ing particularly after the cedar siding and shingle 
department. 

The J. E. Pinkham Lumber Co. has reorganized 
and elected the following named officers and repre- 
sentatives: President, A. D. Pinkham; vice presi- 
dent, BE. Shorrock, president Northwest Trust & 
Savings Bank; secretary, Ed H. Luke; treasurer, 
J. M. McKee; general manager, Harry I. Worth; 
manager Chicago office, Minor E. Botts; Iowa 
salesman, Roy M. Baker, Sioux City ; Dakota sales- 
man, Frank L. Howarth, Aberdeen, S. D. 

Capt. P. D. Mackie, who was with the Twentieth 
Engineers and ran a sawmill in France during the 
war, is renewing numerous friendships thruout 
the Pacific Northwest. On his return from the 
front Capt. Mackie went with F. L. Sanford, at 
Zona, La., as general manager, and remained there 
twenty-three months. He is now making a survey 
of conditions in the Pacific Northwest. 

F. W. Stevens, manager of the Great Northern 
Lumber Co., at Leavenworth, Wash., visited the 
Sound country during the week, in order to inves- 
tigate conditions. The mill, which runs on fir 
and western pine, is getting ready to cut 45,000,000 
feet of output during the year. 

H. M. Proebstel, traffic manager of the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association, has returned from 
Omaha, where he attended the hearing of the 
Omaha -case, in which the Interstate Commerce 
Commission had been petitioned to equalize the 
lumber rate between the Coast and St. Paul and 
Omaha, 

C. L. Lindner, president of the Pacific Coast 
Shippers’ Association, and John W. Miller and 
Louis Gerlinger, jr., trustees, came from Portland 
Friday to attend a trustees’ meeting. 

There will be a meeting of the grading rules 
committee of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation in Seattle Feb. 25. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


Feb. 19.—That there will be a fairly good 
volume of business in fir when things once begin 
to move again in the eastern and middle States 
is the opinion of H. P. Edward, sales manager of 
the Hammond Lumber Co., who has just returned 
from a five-weeks’ trip that took him as far east 
as Boston and New York and as far south as Kan- 
sas City. West of Kansas City he found dealers 
in lumber optimistic whereas in the East they 
Seemed uncertain as to whether to look for any 
amount of business and industrial activity the 
coming summer. 

Philip Buehner, head of the Buehner Lumber Co., 
of Portland, and North Bend, Ore., returned this 
week from an extended trip along the Atlantic 
coast. Mr. Buehner found the railroads there 
strong for Pacific Northwest fir timbers because 
it fills their needs and he looks for a large volume 
in that line of business in the future. That much 
lumber will eventually be shipped to the Atlantic 
coast ports for distribution in the interior is ap- 
parent, says Mr. Buehner, from the preparations 
being made at Norfolk, Philadelphia, Baltimore and 
New York, where docks are being built.’ But for 
the lack of terminal facilities it would not be pos- 
sible to handle large quantities of lumber by the 
water route. One of the big obstacles to resump- 
tion of activity ‘in. the building industry, Mr. 
Buehner learned, is the labor question. Exorbitant 
wages and low efficiency are two impeding items 
at present. 

Erling Sorbe, representing the Lumber Manufac- 
turers Sales Co., of Minneapolis, Minn., was a 
Portland visitor this week. 

Charles BE. Sand, of the Griswold-Sand Lumber 
Co., says that while business is not what it should 


be there is no reason for feeling or preachin 
pessimism. ‘We are going thru a period of rea: 

justment,” he says, “and we might as well co:- 
tinue adjusting till we get to.a sound basis wh 

everything will be moving along again in go 

shape.” 

At the annual meeting of the stockholders of t) 
Booth-Kelly Lumber Co. held at Eugene this we 
the following officers and directors were elected : 
President, R. E. Danaher, San Francisco; vic 
president, R. A. Booth, Eugene; secretary-trea 
urer, H. A. Dunbar, Bugene; manager, A. ( 
Dixon, Eugene; directors in addition to th 
officers named, M. H. Kelly of Duluth, Minn.; / 
A. Keating, Portland; L. C. Rose, Chicago; Fran 
H. Buck, San Francisco. R. BE. Danaher takes tt 
place of his father, J. E. Danaher, of San Fra: 
cisco, who served for fifteen consecutive years. 

F, B. King, of the King Lumber Co., of Gran 
Rapids, Minn., was in Portland during the wee! 
enjoying the western climate, which is quite sun 
mer like at present. He is on his way to Li 
Angeles for a short visit there. 

C. BE. Littell, dealer in Pacific coast lumber ji): 
Cincjnnati, was a visitor in Portland this week. 

Frank W. Trower, president of the Trower Lum 
ber Co., of San Francisco, was in Portland this 
week. Mr. Trower says there is a decided in 
provement in conditions in California and pros 
pects are bright. 

Earl B. Curtis, of Brighton, Ore., has purchase: 
a tract of timber on the McKenzie River, north 
of Eugene, where he will erect a small sawmill. 

The Silver Lake Railway & Lumber Co.’s logging 
camp at Silver Lake, resumed logging operations 
this week after the winter shutdown. The 
Ostrander Railway & Timber Co.’s camp whicl 
closed Feb. 1, has also resumed operations. 

The Oak Point Shingle Co. has under construc 
tion a shingle mill on the Columbia River at Oak 
Point. E. J. McLane, of Kelso, Wash., is inter 
ested in the mill and F. J. Parker is in charge of 
active operations. 

The plant of the Washington Box & Manufac- 
turing Co. at Castlerock, Wash., has been sold to 
the Northwest Spar Co., of Portland. The veneer 
ing machinery will be moved to Portland and what 
remains of the plant will be disposed of in other 


ways. 
TACOMA, WASH. 


Feb. 19.—Tidewater mills in Tacoma have nearly 
all ceased taking on new business and many of the 
plants will close when orders now booked are com 
pleted. At present prices the millmen say that 
they can not afford to continue operating. Among 
the large mills which expect to close during the 
next few weeks, unless conditions improve, are the 
Puget Sound Lumber Co.; the Tidewater Lumber 
Co., the Western Fir Lumber Co. and the North 
End Lumber Co. A few mills now closed wil! 
reopen temporarily in order to get out orders that 
have accumulated and to give their operating 
forces employment for a time. 

Paul Johns, of the Waterway Mill Co., Augus' 
von Boecklin, of the Manley Moore Lumber Co., 
and George J. Osgood, of the Wheeler, Osgood Co., 
represented the Tacoma lumbermen at a hearing 
on the proposed advance in compensation to in- 
jured workmen from the State idustrial insur- 
ance commission at a hearing held before the ap- 
propriations committee of the State legislature at 
Olympia Feb. 15, The bill for increased compen- 
sation is sponsored by the State federation of 
labor. Alex Polson, of Hoquiam, was spokesman 
for the lumbermen and told the committee thai 
taxes, expenses and conditions in the lumber indus- 
try are now so unfavorable that the lumber manu- 
facturers can not continue to operate if the in- 
crease is granted. Clarence Parker, of Everett, 
also opposed the increase. Mr. Von Boecklin, 
speaking for the Tacoma lumbermen, declared that 
there is no market for lumber at present and that 
living costs are coming down which makes it poor 
policy to grant the increase asked by the workers. 

Transpacific steamship lines operating out of 
Tacoma have announced another cut in lumber 
freight rates to the Orient. The cut was made 
public Feb. 15, following a meeting held by the 
representatives of the steamship companies. The 
new rate will be $10 a thousand instead of $12.50. 
Shipping men say that this rate means a loss to 
the steamship companies and the cut was made in 
the hope of stimulating trade with the Orient. 
Rates have declined from the peak of $45 a thou- 
sand-in 1918 to the present figure. Lumbermen 
say that business will be slightly ‘improved by 
the cut but that any marked increase is not prob- 
able at present. 

BE. W. Demerest, president of the Pacific National 
Lumber Co., returned to Tacoma Feb. 16 after two 
months spent in the East and South. Mr. Demerest 
said that he can see little hope for improvement 
in the lumber industry until the general readjust- 
ment now being made in American business is 
completed. “There are many factors to the pres- 
ent slump in the industry,” Mr. Demerest declared. 
“The high price of building materials and the high 
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wages still paid to workers in the building trades, 
the discrimination against the Pacific coast in 
freight rates, the high rates charged by steamship 
companies and the difference in the cost of manu- 
facturing lumber in the South and on the Pacific 
coast are all important. None of these is the sole 
cause of the present depression but all are partly 
responsible.” Mr. Demerest visited the principal 
cities in the middle Westj-the Atlantic coast, the 
southern States and in California. 

Work on the new docks’and improvements to 
waterfront facilities at the St. Paul & Tacoma 
Lumber Co.’s plant was begun this week. When 
completed the improvements will give the company 
600 additional feet of wharf front on Commence- 
ment Bay. A new loading crane is to be in- 
stalled. 

No steps toward rebuilding the plant of the 
Marine Lumber Co., destroyed by fire early this 
month, have as yet been taken, according to 
officials of the company, and it is doubtful whether 
of not the plant will be rebuilt. J. O. Cook, sec- 
retary of the company, said that until insurance 
adjustments are completed and the actual loss 
appraised no decision will be reached. 


SPOKANE, WASH. 


Feb. 19.—Whether or not to open their mills 
this spring at the usual time is a moot question 
with many Inland Empire lumbermen at this time. 
The condition of the market in the next several 
weeks is being relied upon to answer this question. 
Orders are beginning to come in but not in the 
quantities hoped for. 

Talking with a representative of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN last week, A. W. Laird, general man- 
ager of the Potlatch Lumber Co., of Potlatch, 
Idaho, said last week on his return from a several 
weeks trip east thru the middle West: 

“There is a variance of opinion among lumber- 
men, both manufacturers and retailers. Some think 
there will be a resumption in early summer. I 
think that a majority have the belief that a much 
further readjustment must occur in wages and 
cost of living before business will assume anything 
like normal proportions. There also seems to be 
a feeling that the resumption will move slowly 
toward better times, 

“The Northwest is particularly hard hit because 
of the higher freight rates and higher labor costs 
in comparison with those of the southern and 
northern pine mills. Our mill at Potlatch closed 
down last month till April 1. Whether we can 
resume at that time depends on the market then.” 

The annual meeting of the Craig Mountain Lum- 
ber Co., of Winchester, Idaho, was held in Spokane 
this week for the convenience of Judson D. Rose- 
bush, of Appleton, Wis., a trustee who was in the 
city on other business. E. H. Van Nostrand, of 
Winchester, was renamed president, C. P. Lindsley, 
of Spokane, vice president, F. Censky, of Winches- 
ter, secretary-treasurer, and Judson G. Rosebush, 
trustee. Following the meeting, President Van 
Nostrand said: “If market conditions warrant, 
we hope to start our mill the middle of March. 
We are now getting some orders and we started 
our planing mill this week.” 

W. G. Ramshaw, president of the Pine Zone Lum- 
ber Co., will leave tomorrow night on his annual 
eastern trade trip. He will visit Denver, Omaha, 
Lincoln, Neb., St. Paul and Minneapolis and possi- 
bly Chicago. His company has trade connections 
in these cities and Mr. Ramshaw desires to get 
first hand information as to market conditions. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


Feb. 19.—While San Francisco wholesalers and 
mill agents find business very quiet, with low prices 
prevailing, there are many inquiries and a general 
feeling that the bottom has been reached. Cali- 
tornia yards are buying a little to fill in stocks. 

San Francisco retailers are doing a little busi- 
i.ess and have been figuring on a lot of lumber for 
proposed buildings, but much of this work is being 
held up for the present. Retailers are doing very 
little buying, but will have to stock up pretty 
soon, 

The Douglas fir situation, while weak, has some 
encouraging features. It is said that the mills in 
Oregon and Washington have about reached the 
point, where they will not stand for selling lumber 
at a considerable loss and if the market does not 
take a turn for the better soon, there will be a 
heavy curtailment. While orders for prompt.ship- 
ment are taken, orders for future delivery are not 
favored. 

Some fill-in orders for Douglas fir common yard 
stock have been taken at $23.50 base, San Fran- 
cisco and $25.00 base, south. The market on 
common dimension is said to be $4 off California 
Rail B List for 2-inch and $3 off for 1-inch. 

There is a great scarcity of vertical grain floor- 
ing, fir finish and lath, as the mills in the North 
have curtailed operations. The shingle business 
is very quiet with few cedars selling at $3.50 for 
green and $3.20 for dry. San Francisco. Lath are 


stiffening up a bit with a fair demand here at 
$5.25. 


The redwood manufacturers are maintaining 
prices and hoping that the market will open up 
before long. The California yards are buying to 
fill up their assortments, but the volume is not yet 
sufficient to stimulate production at the mills. 
Recent reductions in prices ought to satisfy the 
buyers until there is a materia decrease in cost 
of production. Stocks are light at the yards and, 
when building picks up, the mills will soon be 
relieved of any surplus accumulated. 

The white and sugar pine market is holding 
pretty firm on uppers. Selects are getting scarcer 
right along, both in white and@ sugar pine. There 
may be some easing off in California pine prices 
on Nos. 3eand 4 common to meet the cut just an- 
nounced in the North by the Weyerhaeuser inter- 
ests. There has been an increase in authentic in- 
quiries that have resulted in orders. A number 
of the mills report more business in February, thus 
far, than in January. 

There are now many inquiries for No. 2 and 3 
shop and it would take very little buying to stiffen 
the market. The brisk demand for pine sash and 
doors which has sprung up is expected to stimulate 
sales of shop. There have been two advances in 
doors and a third is expected. 

The Red River Lumber Co. is operating at about 
one-third of capacity on white and sugar pine at 
Westwood. There is very little unsold clear on 
hand. . Prices are being maintained on uppers. A 
moderate stock of shop is available. Inquiries by 
mail and wire are numerous and sales have in- 
creased somewhat. 

R. D. Baker, president of the Lassen Box & 
Lumber Co., this city, reports a moderate stock of 
white pine lumber at the mill at Susanville. Vice 
President J. W. Rodgers is traveling in the East 
and making a few sales to yards that are filling in 
stocks. The box factory is in operation, tho not 
at full capacity, and it is hoped that enough orders 
will come in to keep the plant going. The box 
shook situation is quiet. 

E. T. Allen, forest economist for the Western 
Forestry & Conservation Association, stopped over 
in San Francisco on his way home from Washing- 


ton. He attended a meeting held under the, 


auspices of the California Forest Protective Asso- 
ciation in the New Call Building. He explained 
the situation on national legislation and the work 
of his organization. He told of the hearing before 
the agricultural committee on the Snell bill; the 
Federal Trade Commission’s report, and the status 
of the income tax situation regarding lumber in- 
vestigations. 

Harold Knapp, sales manager of the Goodyear 
Lumber Co., of Chicago, arrived here a few days 
ago. He reports the eastern situation quiet, but 
he expects a good demand for California redwood 
later in the year. He will pay a visit to the 
Union Lumber Co.’s plant at Fort Bragg with Vice 
President Otis R. Johnson. The Goodyear Lumber 
Co. handles the Union Lumber Co.’s eastern sales. 

L. V. Graham, vice president and general man- 
ager of the Chicago Lumber Co. of Washington, 
thinks a gradual business wilf be experienced thru- 
out this year and set the stage for a good trade 
next year. After doing a successful business thru 
his Seattle office for the last fifteen years, his 
company has opened a San Francisco office to do 
a general wholesale business on fir and shingles 
and buy California pine and redwood for eastern 
shipment. Carl J. Bergman, well known lumber 
operator, is in charge of the office. Mr. Graham 
will return to Kansas City March 1. 

William R. Dunn, of the domestic lumber de- 
partment of the American Trading Co. of San 
Francisco, reports a recent increase in inquiries 
leading to white and sugar pine business. There 
has been some little improvement in eastern ship- 
ments. 

J. M. White, resident manager of the Weed Lum- 
ber Co., is here from Weed, where the sash and 
door factory is in operation, with an improvement 
in demand, running half time. He is making 
preparations to entertain the New York retail 
lumber dealers, who will arrive at Weed next week, 
on their tour of the Coast. 

D. H. Steinmetz, general manager of the Stan- 
dard Lumber Co., reports the white and sugar pine 
mill at Standard City in operation, with the in- 
tention of accumulating a good stock for the 
season’s requirements. The door factory at Sonora 
has resumed operation on the strength of an in- 
creased demand. There are orders on the books 
for more than fifty carloads. . 

H. W. Sinnock, secretary manager of the Red- 
wood Sales Co., this city, reports a little eastern 
demand right along, altho the heavy buying move- 
ment for the year has not started up. The mills 
are gradually accumulating stocks, but production 
is below normal. . 

F. T. Boles, receiver of the Coos Bay Lumber Co., 
is here from Chicago, accompanied by his wife. 
The company’s large mills at Marshfield have been 
closed down since December last. but lumber is 
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being sold from stocks at the yard at Bay Point, 
Calif. 

M. W. McDonnell, of M. W. McDonnell & Sons, 
lumber jobbers of Chicago, is here as a visitor 
after having spent some time at Long Beach. He 
expects to see an increased demand for California 
woods in the East. 

F, Bb. Macomber, of the Macomper-Savidge Lum- 
ber €Co., this city, and Frank Paramino, of the 
Paramino Lumber Co. and their families, are 
making an automobile tour of southern California. 

Mr. Hoffman, general manager of the Ohio State 
Lumber Co., of Cleveland, is in the city. He has 
been looking over the California white pine situ- 
ation and visiting the mills. 

C. E. Littell, of Cincinnati, has been spending 
a few days here. He has been making@ tour of 
the Pacific coast looking up fir, spruce and white 
and sugar pine for the eastern market. 

A. A. Scott, of the Crown Lumber Co., of 
Mukilteo, Wash., is in the city conferring with 
the Charles Nelson interests. 

A. W. Heavenrich, manager of the Madera Sugar 
Pine Co., has been paying a visit to the city and 
reports stocks of sugar pine uppers growing 
searcer.. The factories are closed down. 

E. D. Kingsley, president of the West Oregon 
Lumber Co., of Linnton, Ore., has left here for 
Portland after having spent a month in California. 
His electrically-driven mill is in operation. He 
expects to see the fir market improve during the 
year. 

Frank Hixon, of La Crosse, Wis., who is inter- 
ested in the Shevlin-Hixon Co., of Bend, Ore., and 
in the McCloud River Lumber Co. of McCloud, is 
in the city. 

J. H. Queal, president of the McCloud River 
Lumber Co., will sail from here Fen. 19 for China 
on a three months’ tour of the Orient, accompanied 
by his wife. F. H. Lambert, general manager of 
the McCloud River company reports the box fac- 
tory and planing mill running part time with pros- 
pects for full time operation. The demand for 
lumber has increased since January. 


MARSHFIELD, ORE. 


Feb. 19.—No resumption of work has been indi- 
cated by any of the local mills which have been 
closed down since the holidays. The officials of 
the C. A. Smith Co, state that while they have had 
no word from the receivers as to when the mills 
and camps of the company will be opened again, 
they are hoping that the first of March will see 
such change in the situation as will warrant work 
being resumed. With the local mills and camps 
closed the payroll of this locality is $15,000 a day 
less than it was before the holidays. 

The new mill which Vaughan & Bester are build- 
ing at Cushman, on the Siuslaw River is about 
completed and will be ready to operate in about 
two weeks. 

Steinhoff & Jackson have started a new mill 
near Bridge, in the eastern part of Coos County. 
The plant will have a capacity of about 15,000 
feet of lumber a day and the plan is to supply the 
local trade of that section of the county. 

A wage conference was held by employers and 
representatives of the Four L’s. The wage matter 
was discussed but as most of the mills are closed 
it was decided not to make any change from the 
present scale of $4.a day minimum pay. The mat- 
ter of wages was left to each local to deal with 
the employer. 

Both mills at Coquille are operating, two of the 
mills at Reedsport are still running, and the plant 
of the Oregon Export Co., near Marshfield, has 
received sufficient orders to keep running and the 
management hopes not to be forced to close down. 


EVERETT, WASH. 


Feb. 19.—While such action has been contem- 
plated for some time and tentative announcements 
of developing plans were published earlier in this 
correspondence, the statement that the Weyer- 
haeuser timber and milling interests have com- 
pleted arrangements for a distributing center at 
Baltimore, to be supplied by cargoes shipped from 
Puget Sound points by water, thru_the Panama 
Canal, was the principal development of news 
interest to Everett and Everett millmer this week. 
Until rail rates are readjusted, should they be at 
all, Everett millmen, not only those connected 
with the Weyerhaeuser interests but others, hope 
that such an outlet for mill product will permit 
them to operate. To the community the prospect 
that such routing of lumber to eastern markets 
would draw mill product from the interior for lad- 
ing upon ships were held interest, as Everett is 
the tidewater point nearest to a large majority of 
inland points. 

No change was noted this week here in the pro- 
ductive activity of either lumber or shingle mills. 
The plant of the. Russell Shingle Co., at Marys- 
ville, after being closed four months resumed cut- 
ting with a force of forty operatives. The Bloedel 


Donovan interests, of Bellingham, set in motior 
their plant near Marysville. 

While revival of building operations locally ha 
been expected with the end of January, no cop 
siderable activity has developed, no appreciab! 
decrease in building costs, other than upon lumbe: 
having been effected. 


CENTRALIA, WASH. 


Feb. 19.—All of the mills in this district hay: 
been closed on account of a heavy snowfall the firs: 
of the week. All logging operations were tied u; 
and it may be a week or ten days more before the. 
resume work. Several mills had planned on start 
ing up the first of the week but were unable to do 
so. Among the mills ready to resume operation ar 
the Hill Lumber Co. and Luedinghaus Lumbe. 
Co., at Dryad; the Doty Lumber, and Shingle Co 
Doty; the Hastern Railway & Lumber Co., Cen 
tralia, Wash. ; and the Mumby Lumber & Shingle 
Co., Bordeaux, Wash. From this it will be seés 
that. business is picking up and, while orders ar. 
not. plentiful, inquiries are much larger than las) 
month and prospects look much brighter. Yard 
stock orders are broken and-show a tendency on 
the part of the yards to fill out their stock sc 
that they can take care of the spring demands 
The shingle market is very quiet and a number of 
the mills that started last month are going to 
close unless business picks up. 


VICTORIA, B. C. 


Feb. 19.—British Columbia sawmills and shingle 
mills, after a shutdown varying from a few week: 
to two or three months, are gradually resuming 
operation, altho very few are today operating at 
eapacity. The market has so far shown only 
meager signs of substantial improvement, and in 
order to make operation possible without sustain 
ing heavy losses drastic reductions have been made 
in wages, and in some cases only $2.50 a day is 
being paid. The operators were forced to put the 
issue plainly to their employees. It was simply 4 
case of closing down indefinitely or operating with 
a much reduced wage scale. 

There is very little new demand. Most of th: 
mills that have re-opened are working on oi: 
orders in the hope that by the time they are com- 
pleted the situation will have become better and 
continued operations will be warranted by new 
orders. Many of the principal lumber concerns o! 
the British Columbia lower mainland section have 
decided to resume operation again on a ten-hour 
basis, paying reduced wages, the basic wage being 
35 cents an hour. Lumbermen claim that the 
increased rail rates and the stiff competition being 
offered in eastern markets by southern pine make 
the new arrangement necessary. 

Export trade appears to be on an upward trend, 
and several important charters have been made 
within the last few days. China 1s in the market 
to a greater extent than formerly, as rates to that 
country have dropped from $25 and $30 to $12.50 
The Canadian Government mercantile marine has 
been of great assistance to the industry in pro 


‘viding efficient transportation facilities. 


The decision of the prairie lumber dealers to 
take a loss on present stocks in order to speed up 
turnover and encourage retail buying is expected 
to react favorably upon the lumber situation in 
British Columbia, and Vancouver Island operators 
believe that an almost immediate result of the 
declaration of policy will be improvement in the 
rail trade, which has been depressed since last 


fall. ! 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Feb. 22.—The retail lumber situation in St. 
Louis looks much better. Within the last few 
weeks, the number of plans upon which estimates 
have been asked by retailers has reached consid- 
erable volume.  ~Most of these- are for residences, 
none of them very large bills but in the aggregate 
amounting to considerable. There is very little 
industrial building in prospect. 

William W. Dings, secretary of the Garetson, 
Greason Lumber Co., has gone to Denver, Colo., 
on a business trip. 

Norman C. Hurd, vice president of the Sol Duc 
Lumber Co., Seattle, Wash., was calling on the 
trade here this week. He said that while there is 
not much business being placed there is an increase 
in the number of inquiries most encouraging to 
the west Coast interests. 

A. P. Frymire, assistant general manager of the 
Louisiana Red Cypress Co., who is on tour of the 
different branch offices of the company, spent sev- 
eral days this week ‘here with Edward O’Brien, 
local representative. Mr. Frymire states that the 
orders placed with the company for cypress during 
the first half of February were in excess of the 
orders during the first half of January. 

George W. Knoll, vice president and manager of 
the Ruth Lumber Co., Poplar Bluff, Mo., was here 
this week calling on the trade. 
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JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


Feb. 22.—Slowly but steadily there is noticed 
among lumbermen here an improvement in the 
general lumber situation so far as domestic demand 
is concerned. This improvement does not mean 
that there is any tendency toward increased prices, 
but the demand apparently is growing better and 
this is taken to mean that with the approach of 
spring the midwestern and eastern wholesalers 
are making preparations for a greater demand in 
connection with renewed building activities. In- 
quiries are growing more numerous and this is a 
good sign of prospective increase in shipments. 

Mills thruout Florida and Georgia are operating 
extensively, tho it is pointed out that a number 
of mills, particularly on the Gulf Coast, have not 
resumed cutting to full capacity. 


WARREN, ARK. 


Feb. 21.—Buying the first of the week was much 
stronger than now; prices seem to be about the 
same, Buying seems to have stopped. This con- 
dition is especially true of the middle States. 
There are rumors of increased: buying in New York 
and New England, but such buying is not having 
much effect on the market. Uppers have seemingly 
suffered a slight recession this week, but there has 
not been very much stock offered. This week’s 
volume of orders exceeds those of last week by a 
few cars. Most.of .the orders come from small 
dealers and call for badly mixed cars. Mills wish- 
ing to sell straight cars have to make concessions. 
About the slowest item today is flooring. There is 
no demand for lumber from industrial consumers. 
One of the large mills has shut down for an in- 
definite period, laying off all its men. A good 
many mills continue to operate on a short schedule 

The hardwood people are receiving some business, 
and the hardwood flooring business has picked up 
very materially. Prices on flooring have been 
holding their own pretty well for about six months. 
Hardwood lumber has not moved in large quanti- 
ties but that sold has brought a pretty good price. 


DE RIDDER, LA. 


Feb. 21.—While the volume of southern pine 
susiness placed during the last week has been com- 
paratively light, nevertheless there are unmistak- 
ible indications of a much stronger market. Cur- 
rent reports are that thruout the East business has 
partly recovered and is beginning to assume its 
1ormal state. The demand from the retail trade 
ontinues to improve slowly but steadily. Whole- 
salers are also manifesting a keen interest-in the 
present market and are buying certain items of 
tock in rather heavy blocks. Especially is this 
rue with certain items of commons, and owing 
to the increased demand many of the operators 
ave advanced their’prices 50 cents to $1.00. The 
lemand from the railroads is not quite so active 
is it was thirty days ago. The export business 
ontinues to be a waiting game, sawn timber being 

out the only item moving. 

Owing to the fact that all of the mills have 
eavy tie cutting schedules at much better prices 
han No. 1 dimension will net the mill, it is ob- 
ious that the production of this item will be con- 
iderably below normal; and with the demand for 
No. 2 dimension holding firm, the manufacturers 
vill be forced to increase the price of No. 1 dimen- 
sion. For similar reason there will be further ad- 
inces of commons as compared with the uppers, 
Logging conditions in this section are extraordi- 
iarily good for this time of year and enable the 
\illmen to reduce their logging costs considerably. 

At a recent meeting of the directors of the 
.merican Lumber Co., Merryville, La., located 
‘bout eight miles from here on the Santa Fe, W. A. 
Martin was elected president. Heretofore he has 
een general manager, which office will be abol- 
ished. This plant has a daily cutting capacity of 
100,000 feet and is now operating six days per 
eek, 

M. J. Ragley, general manager Ragley Lumber 

., located at Ragley, La., a short distance from 
ere on the Lake Charles & Northern, announced 
ts intention to resume operations about the first 
of March. This plant has a cutting capacity of 
ibout 125,000 feet daily. Mr. Crosson, general 
\les manager, stated that the company has suf- 
icient timber for about four or five years’ opera- 
ions only and is not disposed to manufacture at a 

R. E. McKee, assistant manager of the tie and 
timber department of the Long-Bell Lumber Co., 
of Kansas City, Mo., was a visitor to the company’s 
plants at Longville, Ludington, Bon Ami and De- 
Ridder during the last week. Mr. McKee stated 
that altho the demand for timbers at this time 
was ‘just a little light, the prospect for a heavy 
spring demand was very promising. 

J. H. Bester, of Kansas City, Mo., director of 
the Long-Bell Lumber Co. and general manager of 
the company’s commissaries, together with L. C. 


Congdon and Victor Martin, assistants, held a two 
days’ meeting with the various Long-Bell store 
managers in the Long-Bell building of this place. 
Those in attendance, in addition to the above, were 
F. B. Leach, Pine Bluff, Ark.; James Hanna, jr., 
Quitman, Miss.; J. H. Scaife, Doucette; Pete 
Hogue, Lufkin, Tex.; King Van Aerman, Woods- 
worth; J. H. Derks, Longville; C. L. Riddle, Lud- 
ington; F. A. Bankston, Sweetville; J. D. San- 
ders, DeRidder, and P. R. Sexton, Bon Ami. 


SHREVEPORT, LA. 


Feb. 21.—The southern pine market during the 
last week simply marked time, and it looks as if 
the week just beginning will be the same way. The 
prices are not any stronger, and, on the other 
hand, they are not any weaker. Spring buying is 
slow in starting. There is a fair amount of busi- 
ness, but the volume is nothing like what the 
millmen expected. te 

Curtailment continues at most of the mills, and 
at some of them there is a tendency for still fur- 
ther curtailment due to the unfavorable prices 
and demand. The mills for this reason are still 
cutting wages, and copsequently at some points 
the efficiency of the crews is decreasing, owing to 
the fact that new employees are not familiar with 
the work. 

The local chamber of commerce has elected two 
lumbermen as members of its official family for 
the ensuing year. E. R. Tones, head of the Vic- 
toria Lumber Co., has been chosen president, and 
R. T. Moore, of the Peavy-Moore interests, has 
been elected first vice president. 


MOBILE, ALA. 


Feb. 21.—During the last week or two there has 
been a slight improvement in export demand. There 
are now loading at Mobile seven vessels. The 
schooner Lewis H. Goward is loading for the River 
Plate; the schooner Horance M. Bickford finished 
loading lumber for Tampico Saturday ; the schooner 
Arcadian Queen is taking on lumber and timber for 
Trinidad; the schooner Edna V. Pieckels is load- 
ing lumber for the West Indies; the schooner 
Harteny W., oak staves for European Atlantic 
ports: the bark Pamelia, lumber and timber for 
Spanish ports, and the steamship Lake Giltedge is 
loading lumber for the Windward Islands. 

The ocean rates from Mobile have dropped to 
about two-thirds of those obtaining six months ago, 
quotations to Cuba, Mexico and other Gulf ports 
now ranging from $12 to $15; and pine price has 
declined to considerably below $20 per thousand. 

Only a small percentage of the mills in south 
Alabama and southeast Mississippi are now in 
operation and rumors that others will shut down 
at an early date are heard. 

Building operations have not been resumed in 
Mobile and nearby territory, due largely, it is 
claimed by investors, to the refusal of labor to 
accept reduced wages. Carpenters and ship build- 
ers who went out on a strike last summer to force 
closed shop conditions are still out, but at the 
ship yards a sufficient number of new men have 
been secured to keep the plants going at 25 to 
50 percent of capacity, all that is required under 
existing business conditions. 


NORFOLK, VA. 


Feb. 21.—The North Carolina pine market has 
enjoyed another rather active week in both rough 
and dressed lumber. Altho the demand for rough 
has been centered on a few items, in dressed it has 
taken in practically the whole list, which is a 
healthy sign. While prices show a little more 
stability, yet competition remains very keen and 
the millmen evidence a disposition to meet it on 
surplus items they desire to move promptly. It 
is evident that retail planing mills will buy more 
generously if able to get prices sufficiently low to 
eover any further decline. Uncertainty as to the 
future market trend is withholding development, 
for the yards nowhere along the coast have much 
stock on hand and yet persist in buying hand-to- 
mouth. Reports have recently come to hand from 
authoritative sources that prices have stiffened 
somewhat in woods competing with North Carolina 
pine, which is very beneficial to all concerned and 
has resulted in mills in this section getting more 
orders for lumber wanted in a hurry. Those mills 
resuming operations Feb. 1 are very much dis- 
gruntled at the cost showing made during the first 
two weeks of running and talk now of suspending 
at the end of thirty days. Very few mills have 
started sawing again, and while seme have plans 
under consideration for doing so at an early date 
reports from other millmen are not calculated to 
hasten their action. Reports from forty-seven 
mills for week ending Feb. 12 show actual produc- 
tion 25 percent of normal, with orders far in excess 
of this and shipments about. equaling production 
for that week. Since the first of the year orders 
and shipments of about fifty mills have exceeded 
actual production. 


WHEN you move West 

you’ll be interested 
in Willamette Logging 
Equipment. 

It is used exclusively by 
the big progressive opera- 
tors out there. 

Western logging meth- 
ods interestingly pictured 
and described in our Pic- 
torial Review. Free on re- 
quest. i 


WILLAMETTE 


Manufacturers of 
Logging Machinery 
PORTLAND, OREGON, U.S.A. 
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EG.US.PAT OFF 


A Time-Tested Logging Rope 


The use of HERCULES (Red Stranc) 
Wire Rope for logging is not an ex- 
periment, for it has been successfully 
used for such work ever since logs have 
been handled with steam machinery. 


Established 1357 


A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co, 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Coll ti by Retail Lumber Dealers A series 


of letters 
by subscribers to the American Lumberman, giving their views 
on the best way to handle the accounts of a retail lumber 
business. These letters offer many excellent ideas and it will 
repay any retail lumber dealer to read them carefully.. 
Fifteen cents, postpaid. 


American Lumberman, Publisher 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicage 
The Cost of Growing Tim of facts and figures, 


By R. S. Kellogg and E. A. Ziegler. 25 cents, postpaid. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 43} So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 





An interesting exposition 
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FERRY-BAKER LUMBER CO. 
wasn. 


BYEARETT, 


Vertical Grain 
+ 
Fir 
© 
Stepping 
is only one of the big value, good selling 


products we manufacture for Eastern Dealers. 


When you want reliable lumber and a de- 
pendable source of supply, tie up to our 
plainly branded 





Vertical Grain and Flat Grain 


FIR FLOORING 


Fir Lumber, Hemlock Boards and Shiplap 
Straight or mixed car orders solicited 


|| Ferry-Baker Lumber Co. 


General Office and Mills, EVERETT, WASH. 






































© PAC 1FIC COAST LUMBER PRODUCTS ; 


EUGENE OREGON 


ANE County, Oregon (of which Eugene is the coun’ 
seat) is credited with having ion aa standing — 
ber to ome the annual cut of all the saw mills in the 
United ‘States; an eloquent reason for the establish- 

ment of our headquarters in Eugene, in close proximity to 
our many mill-connections, from’ whom we make —_ 
ments via all Transcontinental routes upon basis <of Port- 

(common Coast) freight rates. 


SHIPMENTS 


Lumbermen visiting the Portland district are invited 

to call at our Eugene offices to get acquainted; Eu- 
gene is but a five-hour (and pleas- 
ant) ride from Portland. 
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LONG FIR JOISTS — 
ano BIG TIMBERS 2 


(“WASHINGTON FIR CEDAR AND SPRUCE 
CALIFORNIA REDWOOD 
RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


mcARos: —«H. B. WAITE LUMBER CO. 
Transfer MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











The Lumberman’s 


Searchlight 


BY M. M. FERGUSON 


One of the handiest lumber calculators on the 
markettoday. It contains tables of ready-made 
answers to freight rates; reducing wes § feet to 

jeces and pieces to d feet; lineal feet to 
feed measure, including moulding; unusual 
methods of rechecking extensions and other 
valuable information on making correct estim- 
ates, 


90 pages, size 4x9 (hip pocket edition) 
Bound in Cloth. Price $2.00 Postpaid 


ORDER YOUR ‘COPY TODAY. 


43}: Se. Dearborn St, CHICAGO 











There has been a fairly active demand for 4/4 
edge No. 2 and better during the week, a slightly 
improved call being noted from New England. Com- 
petition is keen for business and there is a possi- 
bility that further slight concessions may be made 
for prompt shipment orders. There is also a good 
demand for No. 2 and better and No. 3 stock widths, 
as well as 5/4 and thicker No. 2 and better edge, 
but competition has forced the pine mills again to 
lower their level of values. There is no demand 
for 4/4 edge No. 3 and only occasional inquiries 
for bark strips No. 2 and better. The situation 
with regard to planing mill lumber shows improve- 
ment and is expected to develop slowly. The de- 
mand for 4/4 edge box is rather light, the majority 
of sales being for stock dressed and resawn. Sev- 
eral large inquiries for shooks have not as yet de- 
veloped into orders and fear is expressed that 
these will go to west Coast people at low prices. 
Large mills are holding firm on edge and 10-inch 
box, notwithstanding the fact that small lots are 


‘being bought at less prices. Demand for 12-inch 


box has been much better, due primarily to the 
fact that some kiln drying mills have been willing 
to lower quotations sufficiently to induce buying 
of this item. There is little demand for 4/4 edge 
No. 2 box and only occasional inquiries for carlots 
of box bark strips. Millmen do not know what to 
quote on these two items to influence further 
orders. 

Sales of flooring, thin ceiling, dressed boards etc. 
have been just as large during the last week as the 
week previous, if not larger. Prices are well main- 
tained as a whole, altho some mills are disposed 
to sell very much lower than others due to over- 
anxiety. Prices of kiln dried roofers have again 
declined, resulting in much more business than 
heretofore enjoyed. It is said prices on air dried 
stock have stiffened recently. Building in this sec- 
tion and elsewhere is more active, but development 
is largely dependent upon financial help. 


BEAUMONT, TEX. 


Feb. 21.—Number two boards made a better 
showing in the southern pine market during the 
last week than for several months, in some in- 
stances recording an advance of $2 a thousand. 
Dimension from 2x4 to 2x12 was strong and very 
hard to get, but no advance in prices was recorded. 
The strength recorded two weeks ago is still main- 
tained and manufacturers feel confident that there 
will be no further decline from present basis. One 
wholesale concern reported more bona fide orders 
than it had received in any one week in the last 
four months—three times as much, in fact, but 
this was not the general rule. The orders are 
coming almost altogether from retail yards. The 
West is taking very little from this territory, but 
a satisfactory business is being done in the South- 
west and East. Most of the orders are coming 
from Texas, Oklahoma, Indiana, Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania, Michigan, New York and Illinois. There is 
very little buying in the territory west of the 
Mississippi and north of Oklahoma. 

While retail yards are apparently sorting up 
stocks, the same condition does not exist at the 
mills. With a great many of them down and 
others running on short time, anything like a de- 
mand soon leaves gaps in the available supply. At 
present prices there is little incentive for the mills 
to put themselves out to cut particular dimensions. 
This condition will result in mill stocks remaining 
broken until the demand and price justify resump- 
tion of operations. 

There has been no improvement in the demand 
for hardwood and the actual shipments are not 
enough to make anything like a market. The slim 
production is operating as a strong factor in hold- 
ing prices up to something like the cost of pro- 
duction, and the shortages resulting from time to 
time as present stocks are drawn upon are calcu- 
lated to improve the market. 


ORANGE, TEX. 


Feb. 21.—Lumber prices have shown a tendency 
to stiffen and orders and inquiries have increased. 
Dimension prices as advanced about Feb. 1 show 
no sign of being lowered. . The belief is that prices 
of all grades of interior stuff will increase from 
now on. There has as yet been no demand to 
speak of from the central West, virtually all inte- 
rior orders coming from retailers east of the 
Mississippi and south of Kansas and Missouri west 
of the river... The hardwood people report a liven- 
ing up of orders. from -Michigan and Indiana. 
Export trade is growing by leaps and bounds. 
Seven vessels were loading in Orange at one time 
last week and there have been an average of five 
taking on lumber and general cargo here nearly 
every day this month. The bulk goes to Mexico, 
with about a cargo a week to Cuba and two a 
month to Trinidad. One million feet left here this 
month for the United Kingdom and a full rigged 
ship is taking on another cargo of similar size for 
the same English port, Plymauth. Tippin & Boyd, 


agents for the Ward Line, sent out the Lak, 
Galiska the first of last week and the Lake Flora- 
vista will clear tomorrow. These boats take or 
general cargo and finish out their cargoes with 
lumber from the Lutcher & Moore mills. 

The work of repairing the Yellow Pine Pape: 
Mill is progressing rapidly. It is expected that it 
will resume full time operation about March 10 
Between one hundred and one hundred and fift) 
men are now employed by the Southern Dry Doc! 
& Ship Building Co. Work on a second lot” oi 
twenty-five box cars was started last week. This 
yard will get more than one hundred box, flat and 
passenger cars to repair and rebuild for the Gulf 
Coast Lines. Weaver & Son, veterans in the ship 
building and repair trade, are operating their big 
yards here full time. One hundred thousand feet 
of ash was received in the booms at Weaver & 
Son’s hardwood mill last week. There is an active 
demand for this lumber now and a promise of stil) 
better prices for it. Estimates of experts place 
the amount of fine ash tributary to the Sabine 
River at 3,000,000 feet and the Weavers have con- 
tracted for practically all of it with small land 
owners, who log the timber and place it on the 
river bank; the Weaver timbermen gathering it 
up and forming it into a drive. The Weaver mil! 
is operating full time cutting hardwood for use at 
the ship yard and filling some foreign orders. 


ATLANTA, GA. 


Feb. 21.—While some improvement is noted in 
the hardwood market, the southern pine market 
has suffered a sudden reversal and is reported to 
be at the lowest ebb for some time. Inquiries have 
fallen off considerably and few orders are being 
booked. At the same time prices have taken a 
further tumble on some items, this reduction 
amounting to about 10 percent on the average and 
coming at a time when dealers and millmen had 
expected a steady improvement. Until labor as a 
whole agrees to accept a readjustment of its wage 
schedules, lumbermen believe, the southern pine 
market in this section will remain in about its 
present condition. 

Improvement is noted in the hardwood market 
because of increased activity among the many fur 
niture factories in the South. Orders are being 
booked in greater volume each week. Some im 
provement in prices is also noted. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


Feb. 21.—The last week has seen another slight 
improvement in the lumber market. Sales have 
increased and prices, too. This improvement in 
prices has not been great but merely sufficient to 
indicate a healthy tone to the market. Most of the 
mills have run full time for the last week, tho on 
slightly reduced shifts. The planing mills in prac- 
tically all of the larger sawmills have operated ful! 
time for the last few weeks; but the desire has 
been not to overstock yards. Lumbermen are much 
encouraged over the oytlook. Sales in many cases 
have already been as large for the first half of 
February as they were for the whole of January. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Feb. 21.—Local architects, contractors and 
dealers in building material will be the hosts next 
Wednesday evening at a banquet in the Grune- 
wald gold room in honor of Robert D. Kohn, of 
New York City, an architect of national reputation 
and chairman of the National Congress of the 
Building & Construction Industries. Mr. Kohn is 
touring the larger cities for the promotion of or- 
ganization in the building industries. Robley 8. 
Stearnes, president of the New Orleans Contractors’ 
& Dealers’ Exchange will be toastmaster at Wednes- 
day evening’s banquet, and J. P. O'Leary, president 
of the General Contractors’ Association, will serve 
as chairman. Among the guests expected are Gov. 
Parker of Louisiana and Mayor McShane. 

The Algiers Saw & Planing Mill Co., which had 
been notified by the Levee Board to vacate the 
levee frontage occupied by its piant, was reported 
to be operating ‘as usual” when the time limit 
for removal expired last Wednesday. Contract for 
construction of the levee at that point has already 
been let and it is intimated that the board will 
direct the contractor to remove such parts of the 
sawmill plant as interfere with his construction 
operations. A long-drawn out legal battle in the 
courts is expected to follow. The mix-up is caused 
by the failure of the board and the lumber company 
to reach an agreement regarding compensation for 
the latter’s removal from the levee front. 

Advices from Bastrop, La., state that construc- 
tion of the plant of the Bastrop Pulp & Paper Co., 
representing an investment complete of about 
$750,000, is under way and will be finished during 
the present year. To save time, machinery and 
equipment are being installed as the building work 
progresses. The plant will give employment to 
about 300 men and will utilize as raw material 
timber weste, contracting with sawmills for tree- 
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tops and other residue from logging operations, 
and with farmers or other land owners for field 
pine. At the start the company will manufacture 
pulp only, using its own process devised by its 
chemical engineer. Later on, paper making ma- 
chinery will be installed. 

Recruits for the trade-building expedition to 
Mexico being organized by the New Orleans Asso- 
ciation of Commerce are not as numerous as was 
expected, only fifty having signed up to last Satur- 
day, with enlistments scheduled to close next 
Thursday. It was hoped to secure at least 100. 
Local lumbermen interested in Mexican trade are 
not “signing on” in any considerable number, it 
is understood—the explanation being that a lot of 
them saw the Mexican opportunity early and have 
already conducted their own trade building trips 
to. the Mexican field, singly or in pairs, three- 
somes or four-somes. 

State Superintendent of Education Bond, of 
Mississippi, has issued an appeal to his fellow 
citizens, urging them to refrain from “burning 
off” their lands. He denies that it is beneficial 
to the soil, as some farmers have supposed, and 
points out that the spread of such fires frequently 
destroys valuable timber, fine lightwood and young 
pine growths of potential value. This burning-off 
practice is said to have caused a great deal of 
timber damage in south Mississippi, and the super- 
intendent of education apparently hopes to enlist 
the codperation of the teachers and school children 
as well as the parents, in the campaign to dis- 
courage and if possible to end it. 

Word comes from Scooba, Miss., of a pick-up in 
the movement of staves from that district. Four 
cars were shipped from that point last week for 
the Donogan Cooperage Co., of Meridian, and a 
number of additional carloads are assembled there 
awaiting shipment. 

The Sumter Lumber Co., operating a sawmill 
plant at Electric Mills, Miss., is reported to be 
working its plant three hours a day overtime to 
keep pace with- orders, the mill cut under these 
conditions averaging about 175,000 feet a day. It 
is figured that the overtime operation will con- 
tinue for at least three months, 


Letters received by the Southern Cypress Manu- 
facturers’ Association in response to its advertis- 
ing continue to multiply. To deliver the over- 
Sunday accumulation this morning, an extra car- 
rier was detailed by the postoffice force. This pro- 
gressive increase in the association’s “advertising 
mail,’”’ which has continued steadily since the first 
of the year, is taken to indicate that a lot of folks 
thruout the country have their minds on building, 
and is welcomed as a highly encouraging sign of 
better times ahead. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Feb, 22.—Threre is no danger of building mate- 
rial prices going back to the levels of 1920, but 
there is every assurance that a general strengthen- 
ing will occur along about June and lumbermen 
especially are going ahead with the firm conviction 
that the present depression can not last. 

An average of prices of lumber today by com- 
parison with the figures of a year ago show vast 
discrepancies, In several instances the decline has 
been considerably more than 50 percent and in one 
case, Canadian spruce lath, the drop exceeded 60 
percent. These cold statements in themselves give 
an idea of what lumber dealers have gone thru in 
the last few weeks and cause little wonder that 
the trade hesitated so long in accepting any esti- 
mate as rock bottom. 

There is continual evidence that every item in 
the lumber scale is just as low in price now as it 
is going to be, and of course none or the evidence 
is more convincing than the general improvement 
in conditions as shown in widespread reports of 
inquiries. being received. 

When the bottom finally was reached, prices 
stood about as follows: Southern pine—B and 
better F. G. flooring, 2%4-inch face, $53; No. 1, 
common dimension, 2x4 inches, $35; longleaf tim- 
bers, 12x12 inches, $58. 

North Carolina pine—Air dried roofers, 18-16 
x54 inches, $29 (this item sold a year ago at 
$60) ; No: 2 and better flooring, 2%4-inch face, $60. 

Douglas fir—No. 1 v.g. flooring 1x4 inches, $70; 
No. 1 dimension, 2x4 inches, $39; West Virginia 
spruce, 2x4 inches, 16 feet, $48.50; Pennsylvania 
hemlock, base price $48; cypress, factory select, 
4/4, $85. Canadian spruce lath, $8 (formerly 
$20.50). ; ? 

Clear maple flooring, $111.50; clear quartered 
white oak flooring, $208.75; clear plain white oak 
flooring, $188.75. 

Conditions in New York are reflected precisely 
{n Connecticut, where the State dealers met Feb. 
17 in Bridgeport for their annual convention. The 
consensus of the Connecticut dealers was that bot- 
tommost price levels had been attained, that busi- 
ness would be brisk this spring, that a rise in 
lumber prices would follow the period of depression 
and that dealers would enjoy a fair volume of 
business in 1921. The Connecticut men, almost 


without exception, reported some deliveries made 
since Feb. 1. 

Long Island. had been lagging in the matter of 
picking up inquiries until the last week, when a 
very healthy movement got underway. Numerous 
centers on the island reported first signs of 
awakened building activities and as a result a fair 
demand for lumber of all kinds came from down 


that way. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Feb. 22.—A steady flow of inquiries, some orders 
placed and a little more activity than a week ago 
are the encouraging features in the market here. 
The outlook is not very good for the spring build- 
ing season, however, and contracts are being held 
back pending adjustment of skilled mechanics’ 
wages downward. Backers of two or three large 
financing bodies, whose object is mainly to aid 
home building, are proceeding with their plans 
despite the present uncertainty. Another meeting 
of the building trades employers will be held next 
Tuesday, but decisive action will not likely be 
taken then. Two weeks’ delay is in sight. 

Lumber prices are holding firm except that a 
reduction is noted in the prices of Pacific coast 
products, including fir, cedar, redwood, western 
hemlock and some grades of white pine. Transit 
lists are not large at present. A rumor is in cir- 
culation that the Government is buying timbers 
from the Pacific coast at $18 a thousand f.o. b. 
mill. 

A leading wholesaler today showed a letter from 
a large concern, offering a substantial cut in 
cypress prices and quoting 1-, 14- and 1%-inch, 
S1S or S28, at $14.75, and 14-inch beveled siding 
at $5.25. 

W. E. Noble, a salesman for the W. A. Wilson & 
Sons Lumber Co., on his return today after a visit 
to Akron, Youngstown and Cleveland, Ohio, re- 
ported the steel and automobile tire manufacturing 
business dull. 

A. A. Wilson, one of the principals of the W. A. 
Wilson & Sons Lumber Co., well known and active 
in lumber association work, is recovering after an 
operation in the Ohio Valley Hospital at Wheeling, 
w. 


Va. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Feb. 22.—Outside of the wholesale market there 
is every indication of a heavy demand for building 
lumber this spring. Here in Kansas City, accord- 
ing to reports of local retailers, last week was the 
best they have had in four years in the way of 
sales, and there is more figuring being done than 
there was this time last year. In the first seven- 
teen business days in February more permits for 
the construction of new dwellings have been issued 
in Kansas City than for February of last year. 
Up to noon Saturday seventy permits had been 
issued, almost all of them for homes costing from 
$4,000 to $5,000. Last February only fifty-four 
permits were issued. 

There are the same kind of reports from the two 
big suburban towns, Kansas City, Kan., and In- 
dependence, Mo. In the Kansas towns there has 
been a steady increase in permits issued for dwell- 
ing houses since the first of the year. The yards 
of the Long-Bell Lumber Co. scattered thru the 
Southwest reflect lumber trade conditions in that 
territory. J. H. Foresman, vice president in 
charge of the company’s retail business, said to- 
day: “The volume of stock moving out of our 
yards this month compares very favorably with 
the same period last year, when business was 
booming. Of course, collections are slower, but 
that was to be expected. We are looking for a fine 
spring trade, and we expect building to go right 
ahead thru the summer. In the oil fields the 
drop in the price of crude oil was followed by some 
slowing up in business, but it has picked up again 
in good shape.” 

S. H. Sorenson has opened an office at 507 R. A. 
Long Building for the Cornell Wood Products Co., 
manufacturer of wall board. 

The Long-Bell Lumber Co. has opened a new 
yard at Grenola, Kan. The company and its sub- 
sidiaries now have 130 yards, mostly in Kansas 
and Oklahoma. 


OMAHA, NEB. 


Feb. 22.—Lumbermen of Omaha are beginning 
to talk seriously of the liklihood of a lumber 
famine soon after an active demand for lumber 
opens again, for the reason that, as they say, 60 
percent of the mills are now idle, due to lack of 
demand. Stocks are comparatively low. The mills, 
they say, have shut down ta wait for an increase 
in the price of lumber; ora: decision on the part 
of the loggers to-reduce wages and make it possi- 
ble for the mills to operate profitably. 

Omaha lumber dealers say they are finding it 
harder and harder to obtain shipments, while 
others say they are permitting their yards to be- 
come depleted rather than buy lumber at one price 
and sell it for $6 to $8 less. Said one prominent 
dealer: “The law of supply and demand controls 
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the price of lumber as well as of anything else, 
and the public should realize that as soon as any 
appreciable demand opens there is sure to be a 
shortage and the price will again go up by leaps 
and bounds, for the reason that it will take the 
mills sixty to ninety days to get into action prop- 
erly after once shutting down.” 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


Feb. 21.—Already building here has been started 
in all sections of the city and one large real estate 
promotion firm announced the immediate construc- 
tion of fifty new dwellings to be located in the 
west end. An inclination on the part of con- 
tractors and other factors engaged in the building 
business to lower their charges in proportion to 
the general trend of business is considered a prob- 
able stimulant of a.building boom. 

Many shipments have been made recently and 
wholesalers say the percentage of genuine inquiries 
being received is much greater than a few weeks 
ago. Retail lumber yards are disposing of their 
stocks rapidly and the demand is at present in 
excess of the production, which is taken to mean 
the probable reopening of many mills. 

The Kaul Lumber Co.’s condensed statement for 
January is as follows: 


Grade Percent Average 
PRMNERS SOR wy cis Gas sense bop ere ee 3 $ 88.63 
Ce ae Pe Oa earns SA RAE 4 74.40 
BIA ee Ms Cat pang lee ce 1.9 76.15 
SOME is ines Tesi hohe 5" eI es oR Su eS IETO 2 72.28 
SERN ate 2 416 ig hie bre teste 7.9 52.59 
BIOs, 2 ND 8 a5. 6:5 mare ae qereew 10.3 38.50 
IN; ey MODs x63 5-09 ain so ebaseae 87.3 21.74 
ey. IN soos: on 5 6-0 vo Sies ewe 13.6 13.90 
No. 4 common and culls.......... Bf 12.55 
CD 6 oo. 6 ame6.b vcd ones 4.2 36.61 
SRMIORE, WENO. 552655.0'5-9:5 e. 0s 66s Oo 23.2 33.36 
ee To ee ee e | 34.62 
MNNINN  hnts- 0g Stk s s  Kele Sree aS a3 100.33 
PAVING DIOCK BOCK... 0.00 cccccee as pniee 
POI oisk KOS SS SSAA ORD Ones 








100.00 $ 30.06 
DULUTH, MINN. 


Feb. 23.—The Virginia & Rainy Lake Co. an- 
nounced an additional cut extending from $2 to 
$5 in Norway and white pine lumber from the 
figures set a few weeks ago. Operators of retail 
yards over the territory are as a result showing 
increased interest in the market. Some nibbling 
from eastern dealers was noted but so far as could 
be learned, no contracts for shipments have as yet 
been made. 

Colder weather and snow over northern Minnesota 
came as a boon to interests getting out saw logs 
and other woods products. The camps are again 


humming with activity. Cutting that had slumped 
considerably is being carried on with renewed 
vigor. The cold weather came too late, however 
to save many of the smaller contractors and they 
have abandoned cutting. Timber already cut wil! 
be’ hauled out of the woods so that operators may 
be able to realize on their outlay for wages an 
supplies. 


—eeeeeaeae 


NEW CONCERN TO BUILD HOMES 


A new concern styled the American Home Build 
ers has been formed in Chicago, with the objective 
of building 150 2-flat dwellings during the present 
year. It is expected that after the first year of 
operation it will be possible to erect 400 to 45¢ 
2-flat buildings a year. These buildings will b« 
sold to individuals seeking homes. By operating 
on a large scale, buying materials at wholesale, anc 
perhaps manufacturing certain items itself, the 
company expects to be able to cut the cost of con- 
struction as much as 30 percent, as compared with 
what it would cost an individual to put up the 
same type of building. Thus they will, according 
to the statement of the men engaged in the enter- 
prise, be able to.sell the homes at reasonable prices 
and still pay a good interest return on the money 
invested. 


Capital for carrying out the plans outlined is 
being raised by subscription of shares at par valu 
of $100, which to all intents and purposes is com 
mon stock, altho not technically so styled. Thes« 
shares will all participate alike in the net earn 
ings. It is claimed that capital to the amount of 
nearly $200,000 has already been subscribed, a con 
siderable proportion having been taken by the of 
ficers of the concern. Every laborer engaged 01 
the construction work will be required to becom: 
a shareholder, or “member.” Buyers of the com- 
pleted dwellings, however, do not need to be mem 
bers, the sale and purchase of homes being a 
straight business transaction between the concern 
and anyone wanting to buy one of the buildings 
at the price to be fixed. 

Work on the first group of twenty buildings, to 
be erected on a site on the northwest side of Chi- 
cago, is to begin next month, according to the 
company’s statement. 

The officers are as follows: S. V. Svenson, presi- 
dent and treasurer; Lyman J. Allison, vice presi- 
dent ; Henry B. Chase, secretary. The trustees are: 
Edwin C. Goldbeck, Harry W. Peterson, Eric A. 
Larson and Andrew Ladegard, 

Vice President Allison is an architect, with office 
at 115 South Dearborn Street, which address also 
is the temporary headquarters of the concern. 





Fight Restriction on City Yards 


NEw York, Feb. 21.—New York lumbermen 
will fight to the last ditch against the proposal 
in the board of estimate to exclude lumber 
yards from the business district. A few days 
ago a committee of twenty members of the 
New York Lumber Trade Association conferred 
with the building committee of the board. 
It is said that the committeemen are almost 
persuaded that the lumbermen are right, but 
there are powerful influences pulling the other 
way and the fight bids fair to be a long and a 
bitter one. 

Enemies of the lumber yards contend that the 
yards are fire hazards and are unsanitary, where- 
as it is suspected that neither of these erroneous 
charges comprises the real backbone of the 
contention against them. Exactly what is back 
of the proposal, fathered by the Bronx Tax- 
payers’ Alliance, is more or less of a mystery. 
The fire hazard allegation was smashed to 
smithereens by the lumbermen at the recent 
hearing before the board, when it was shown 
by testimony of fire insurance underwriters that 
their companies do not class lumber yards in 
the category of hazardous risks and that the 
existing rate is only about 80 cents on $100. 

The board of estimate committee also was 
shown that there are about forty small yards 
in New York doing a business of about $100,- 
000 a year each and all serving an entirely 
local clientele that make it possible for them to 
do business with the householder without hav- 
ing to go to the expense of long hauls. 

The application of the Bronx alliance was 
made in view of the recently adopted city zon- 
ing system. The alliance does not seek to have 
the lumber yards now in existence removed, but 
it would prevent their expansion and thereby 
cut off opportunity for business growth. The 


lumbermen contend that those of them who 
lease their ground space, if the restrictions ar 
adopted, would be at the mercy of the landlord, 
for the reason that they could not start on new 
locations and by moving would lose the bencfit 
of many years of effort. 

E. L. Barnard of Church E. Gates & Co., who 
was spokesman for the delegation of lumbermen, 
characterized the proposal of the taxpayers as 
an outrage. He said to place such restrictions 
on the New York yards would establish a prece- 
dent that would be bad for the lumber interests 
of the country, in that every Tom, Dick and 
Harry town doubtless would witness a similar 
movement and alway the finger of approval for 
the schemes of town councils and other con- 
nivers would be pointed straight at the me- 
tropolis. 

‘“They are not going to put this over on us 
if we can help it,’’ Mr. Barnard said. ‘‘We’ve 
just started fighting and when we get warmed 
up it will be a much hotter row than it is at 
present. We are a solid front in this matter 
and with our banners emblazoned ‘‘For the 
Good of the Lumber Industry,’’ we are going to 
take the battle right to them.’’ 

Some of those who accompanied Mr. Barnard 
on his mission of protest are J. B. Tisdale, of 
the Tisdale Lumber Co.; Andrew H. Dykes, of 
the Dykes Lumber Co.; William 8. Beckley, of 
the Beckley Lumber Co.; Howard L. Cummings, 
of the Cummings Lumber Co.; and G. W. Whit- 
bread, president Nostrand Lumber Co. and the 
Broadway Lumber Co. of Brooklyn. 

Another meeting, and it promises to be a 
stormy one, will be held March 1. Meanwhile 
the New York Lumber Trade Association is 
having a brief on the subject prepared and it 
will be an instrument of defense at the session. 
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BUSINESS CHANGES 


CALIFORNIA. Hollister & Watsonville — 
Hihn-Hammond Lumber Co., succeeded by 
Hammond Lumber Co, 

Lodi—Smith & Son Lumber . 
name to Reliance Lumber Co. of L 

GEORGIA. = aesomnaay aati focan Lumber 
Co. gamer by Harvey Lumber Co. (Correc- 
tion. 

ILLINOIS. Flanagan—Charles P. Flanagan 
sold lumber yard to E. F. Kent & Co., of Grid- 
ley. 

Lewistown—Robert Zempel succeeds W. M. 
Simpson. 

Staunton and Witt—Hargrave-Lewis Lumber 
Co. succeeded by Hargrave Lumber Co. 

INDIANA.. Evansville—Hurst Airplane Co. 
moving plant to Henderson, Ky., and headquar- 
ters also moved there from Terre Haute. 

Washington—Hugh McKernam sold planing 
mill and lumber yard to Rell & Blue, in same 
business at Petersburg, Ind., and will retire from 
active business. 

1OWA. Kimballton—Green Bay Lumber Co. 
succeeds Elk Horn-Kimballton Lumber Co. 

Nashua—Hasbrouck Lumber Co. purchased 
yards of Granger & Putney. 

Parkersburg—A. R. Baxter sold interest in 
lumber yard to Parkersburg Lumber Co. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Waltham—Butirick Lum- 
ber Co. sold portion of yard site to city of Wal- 
tham for use as water works addition. 

MICHIGAN. Fowlerville—Richardson Lumber 
Co. purchased Love Lumber Co. 

Ingalls—Ira Carley (Estate) succeeded by Ira 
Carley Lumber Co 

MISSOURI. Cameron—Ward & Burgess suc- 
ceeded by C. M. Ward. 

NEBRASKA. St. Paul—F. W. Borin, of An- 
gus, purchased St. Paul Lumber Co., and will 
operate under name of Borin Lumber Yard. 

NEW YORK. Rochester—Spencer Lumber 
Co. succeeded by Exchange Lumber Co. 

NORTH DAKOTA. Great Bend—Adamson & 
Schulze succeeded by Charles Adamson. 

OREGON. Ng gee H. Wheeler (Estate) 
succeeded by C. H. Wheeler Lumber Co 

‘RHODE ISLAND. Westerly—H. T. Kenyon 
& Co. succeeded by W. C. Hiscox Co. 

TENNESSEE. Bellbuckle—Paty & Shoffner 
succeeded by R. M. Paty & Co. 

Chattanooga—Loomis & Hart Manufacturing 
Co. changing name to Blair Lumber Co. 

TEXAS. Gorman—Virginia Lumber Co. mov- 
ing general office to Dallas. 

ig meray A T. Jones succeeds Jesse H. 
Jones Lumber 

VIRGINIA, PO Shenandoah Planing 
Mills sold to J. P. Hockman. 


INCORPORATIONS 


ALABAMA. Birmingham—William Duke Lum- 
ber Co., incorporated; capital, $12,000. 

ARKANSAS. Texarkana—Alto Mill & Lum- 
ber Co., increasing capital to $75,000. 

CALIFORNIA. Lodi—Lodi Lumber Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $50,000. 

IDAHO. Koskia—Koskia Lumber & Shingle 
Co., incorporated; capital, $15,000. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—H. L. Hanbury Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $10,000. 

INDIANA. Cloverdale—Cloverdale Hardware 
& Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, $25,000. 

Evansville—Scheloskey Table Co., increasing 
capital to $150,000. 

Evansville—Wemyss Furniture Co., increasing 
capital to $375,000. 

Indianapolis—Dynes- Pohlman Lumber Co., in 
creasing capital from $40,000 to $100,000. 

MISSISSIPPI. Meridian—Meridian Lumber 
Co., increasing capital from $35,000 to $75,000. 
_ MISSOURI. St. Louis—Hearne Timber Co., 
increasing capital to $100,000. 

NEW MEXICO. Alamagordo—Cloudcroft Lum- 
ber & Land Co., incorporated, capital $10,000. 

NEW YORK. New York—Capitol Box & Lum- 
ber Corporation, incorporated; capital $8,000. 

New York—Federal Woodw orking Corporation, 
incorporated; capital, $6,000. 

Yonkers—Sacandaga Lumber Co., incorpo- 
rated; capital, $60,000. 

OHIO. Botkins—Botkins Lumber Co., incor- 
porated; capital $15,000. 

OKLAHOMA, Oklahoma City—C. H. Makins 
Lumber Co., incorporated; capital $50,000. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. Parkston—Farmers’ Lum- 
ber Co., incorporated; capital $50,000. 

TENNESSEE. Memphis—Tustin Hardwood 
Lumber Co., increasing capital to $125,000. 

TEXAS. Del Rio—Del Rio Lumber Co., in- 
creasing capital from $50,000 to $100,000. 

Texarkana—Bishop ponmson Lumber Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $50,0 

WASHINGTON. 18: 2 Mill- 
woe & Supply Co., incorporated; capital $100,- 


changing 


P eo Mill Co., increasing capital 
° 
Olympia—Olympia Veneer Co., incorporated. 
WISCONSIN. Merrill—Merrill Woodenware 
Co., increasing capital from $75,000 to $150,000. 


NEW VENTURES 


CALIFORNIA. Reedley—Reedley Lumber Co., 
will open in two months. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—Nicolt Pine Mills (Ltd.), 
opening office at 11 South La Salle Street. 

Chicago—Forest Lumber Co., opening office at 
= North Clark Street; headquarters, Clampon, 


a. 

Granite City—Stolze Bros. will open a lumber 
business. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Lowell—Rumored that 
Swift & Sons Co., of Utica, N. Y., will install 
lumber yard here. 

MICHIGAN. Clarenceville—Farmington Lum- 
ber & Coal Co., of Farmington, Mich., will open 
branch here. 

‘ ee Sey Lumber Co. being organ- 
zed. 

MINNESOTA. Duluth—Sandbeck Lumber Co., 
recently began wholesale lumber business. 

MISSOURI. Steelville—Judson, Roberts & 
Kaufman will open a lumber business. 

OHIO. Findlay—New lumber company being 
organized by Samuel Frey, Paul Porter, William 
Bush and Frank Adams. 

OKLAHOMA, Norman — Leadbetter - Terry 
Lumber Co., recently began. 

OREGON. Portland—Portland Lumber Agency 
recently began. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. Parkston—Farmers’ Lum- 
Lumber Co., recently began. 

TEXAS. Crockett—Crockett Hardware & 
Lumber Co., will soon open. 

WASHINGTON. Seattle—Stevens Lumber Co., 
recently began wholesale business. ~ 

WISCONSIN.  Chetek—Averill-Mau Lumber 
Co., opened retail lumber business. 


NEW MILLS and EQUIPMENT 


ILLINOIS. Fairbury—J. N. Bach is building 
a new office and making improvements. 

INDIANA. Petersburg—Allan-Wilkinson Lum- 
ber Co. and Reel-Blue Lumber Co. are re- 
ported to be planning érection of plants. 

MICHIGAN. Reed City—Michigan Wood Pre- 
serving Co., reported may increase capacity of 


plant in spring and add second treating cylinder. | 


MISSOURI. Kennett—Hemphill Lumber Co., 
recently burned out, has closed deal for Bunker- 
Culler plant at Bunker, Mo., and will move to 
Kennett, installing on site of old mill. 


OHIO. Findlay—Hill Lumber Co. will erect 


building. 
CASUALTIES 


b — Monette—John V. Hancock, loss 
y fi 

Connacticut. Bridgeport—A. W. Burritt 
Lumber Co., loss by fire in beaver board store- 
house, $3,000 

OKLAHOMA. Clayton—Sledge Lumber Co., 
plant destroyed by fire. 

VERMONT. Bristol—Vermont _ Co., fac- 
tory destroyed by fire; loss, $100,000 

WASHINGTON. Rock Cut—Boulder Lumber 
Co., loss by fire. 

Tacoma—Marine Lumber Co., main mill 
destroyed by fire; loss, $225,000. 

WISCONSIN. Fennimore—Fennimore Lum- 
ber Co., large stocks of lumber destroyed by fire; 
loss, $75, 000; partly covered by insurance. 





HYMENEAL 


WOOD-PINKLE. Warren Wood, son of Mr. 
and Mrs. Fred J. Wood, of Bellingham, Wash., 
and Miss Pearl Marie Pinkle, eldest daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. A. C. Pinkle, of St. Louis, were 
married-on Feb. 8 at the bride’s home in St. 
Louis. After the ceremony Mr. and Mrs. Wood 
departed for California on a wedding tour. They 
will reside in Bellingham. Mr. Wood’s father is 
president of the E. K. Wood Lumber Co. 





HARRIS-TRASK. An engagement of interest 
is announced in St. Louis, Mo., where Miss 
Louise Trask, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Walter 
B. Trask, will be married to John Charles Harris, 
son of Mr. and Mrs. C. -J. Harris, all of St. 
Louis. Mr. Harris left college in May, 1917, to 
go to France with an ambulance corps, and was 
assigned to the French Army, seeing hard serv- 
ice. When the unit was relieved of duty he 
returned to this country and enlisted in the 
army. Since his discharge he has been con- 
nected with the C. J. Harris Lumber Co., of 
which his father is president. 











—like our other woods— 
is gaining broader distribu- 
tion in Eastern markets be- 
cause of its adaptability to 
varied uses and uniform 
quality and millwork. Fol- 
lowing are a few of the 
uses for which we recom- 
mend Douglas Fir: 


TIMBERS, JOIST, 
DIMEN SION, 
R.R. MATERIAL. 


FINISH, FLOORING, 
CEILING, SIDING, 
AND YARD STOCK. 


Other Woods We Can Ship 


Port Orford Cedar 
Sitka Spruce 
Western Hemlock 
Red Cedar 

Western Pine 

Idaho White Pine 
Idaho Fir and Larch 
Red Cedar Shingles 





St 
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EASTERN OFFICES: 


NEW YORK CITY. 
CANTON, OHIO. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
EVELETH, MINN. 











We want an opportunity 
to qaote on your needs. 


SAARI-TULLY 
LUMBER CO. 


RTLAND, 
ORE, U.S.A. 


JOHN SAARI, Pres. & Treas. J. S. SAARI, Vice-Pres, 
G.R. TULLY, Secretary, | F.W.ROBLIN, Sales Mer. 


Northwestern 
Bank Bldg., 
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Carstens & Earles 


(INCORPORATED) 


Pioneer Shippers of 


Douglas Fir ress Pise 
Western Spruce 
Western Hemlock 
Red Cedar 


Spars—Timbers- 
Lumber all Grades 
Box Shooks 


Red Cedar Shingles 


always in transit. 


Wire Our Expense. 


Seattle, Washington 





A 














mm 
Try Our 


f Fir, Hemlock, Cedar 


Of Unsurpassed Quality LESS 
We're mighty proud of our Fir MATCH 
flooring, drop siding, ceiling, dimen- BRAND 


sion,lumber; Hemlock boards, ship- 
lap; CedarSiding and“‘Rite-Grade” 
Shingles. Let us prove it. 


CLEARS 








Straight or Mixed Cars. —_ Make 
John D. Collins whieBids. Friends. 
| Seattle, Wash Lumber Co. e 



















Pacific Creo-Wood Pipe 


Trade Mark—Registered 


KorrugoWood Blocks 


Patented and Trade Mark 
Registered. 


Pacific Creosoting Co. 


Northern Life Building, SEATTLE, U.S.A, 


















The Atlas Lumber Co. | 


SEATTLE, WASH. 
Manufacturers 


FIR, HEMLOCK and CEDAR LUMBER 
CEDAR SIDING and SHINGLES 
Straight or Mixed Cars. 























C.C. Bronson LumberCo. 


West Coast Forest Products 


Western Hemlock 


A SPECIALTY 
Red Cedar Siding & Shingles 


723-24 White Building, SEATTLE, WASH. 














Collections by Retail Lumber Dealers 4 s<tis 


of letters 
by subscribers to the American Lumberman, giving their views 
on the best way to handle the accounts of a retail lumber 
business. These letters offer many excellent ideas and it will 
repay any retail lumber dealer to read them carefully.. 


Fifteen cents, postpaid. 


American Lumberman, Publisher 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicage 





Nels Gregertsen, of the Gregertsen Bros. Co., 
has gone to Hot Springs, Ark., for three weeks’ 
rest. 


B. H. Berkshire, president of the Berkshire Lum- 
ber Co., Kansas City, Mo., was in Chicago on a 
business visit the latter part of last week. 


G. E. Grace, representative of the Booth Kelly 
Lumber Co., Eugene, Ore., with headquarters in 
Minneapolis, Minn., was in Chicago this week. 


Chester J. Hogue, manager of the West Coast 
Forest Products Bureau, New York City, passed 
thru this city during the week on his way to 
the west Coast 


Christian F. Wiehe, secretary of the Edward 
Hines Lumber Co. and head of the criminal bond 
department of the County of Cook, has been ap- 
pointed chairman of the West Chicago Park Com- 
mission by Gov. Len Small, according to word 
received this week from Springfield. 


N. J. Block, of the W. J. Cook Lumber Co., Seat- 
tle, Wash., returned to Chicago this week from 
the Coast, where he went two months ago to spend 
the holidays and look into conditions at the mills. 
He returned via St. Louis, Mo., where he has spent 
nearly a month on business matters. 


C. E. Lovett, of the Thunder Lake Lumber Co., 
Rhinelander, Wis., was a business visitor in Chicago 
during the week. He reports very light stocks in 
his section, with production only 50 percent of 
normal, and predicts a shortage of northern lumber 
if demand should improve to any considerable ex- 
tent this spring. 


A. L. Franklin, of the Bolinger-Franklin Lum- 
ber Co., Zama, Miss., and R. N. Stedman, of the 
Victor Lumber Co., Hattiesburg, Miss., were two 
southern lumbermen who transacted business in 
Chicago during the week. Both were optimistic, 
believing that tho the spring season may be a 
little slow ‘1921 will reward fighters.” 


E. C. Welsh is now connected with the sales 
force of the Serfas Lumber Co., of Easton, Pa., 
and will represent that company in eastern Penn- 
sylvania and New Jersey territory. Mr. Welsh 
formerly was with the Berry Lumber Co., of New 
York, has had years of experience in the lumber 
business and at one time operated a retail yard 
of his own. 


S. M. Eaton, general sales manager for the W. 
M. Cady Lumber Co., McNary, La., and H. D. Foote, 
president of the Foote-Burt Lumber Co., of New 
Orleans and Alexandria, La., are in Chicago this 
week on business. Both expected to run over to 
Detroit on Thursday and be in Chicago again the 
last of the week. 


. 

George A. Houston, assistant sales manager for 
the Long-Bell Lumber Co., Kansas City, Mo., was 
in the city this week, conferring with Seth BE. Bar- 
wick, the company’s representative in Chicago ter- 
ritory. Other Long-Bell visitors were Frank Ben- 
son, Indianapolis (Ind.) representative, and W. 8S. 
Robinson, of Abingdon, Ill., who was accompanied 
by Mrs. Robinson. 


Thomas S. Dennis, of Thomas S. Dennis & Co., 
Kansas City, Mo., passed thru this city this week 
en route home from the west Coast, where he has 
spent about a month looking into mill conditions. 
While here he conferred with L. R. Putman, direct- 
ing manager of the American Wholesale Lumber 
Association, on association matters; being a 
director of that organization. 


William M. Argall, manager of the Ishpeming 
(Mich.) yard of the Consolidated Fuel & Lumber 
Co., after attending the convention of the Wis- 
consin Retail Lumbermen’s Association at Milwau- 
kee, came to Chicago, where he spent a couple of 
days on business and pleasure. Building activities 
in the Ishpeming district, Mr. Argall said, are 
not particularly brisk, but the majority of the deal- 
ers who attended the Wisconsin convention are 
optimistic. They are figuring a good many more 
estimates this year than usual and of course a 
percentage of estimates always results in final 
business, so Mr. Argall is of the opinion that 
business in Wisconsin will be good this year. 


A. P. Frymire, assistant general manager of the 
Louisiana Red Cypress Co., New Orleans, La., spent 
a few days in Chicago this week in conference re- 
garding business conditions with BD. BH, Hooper, the 
company’s local representative. Edward O’Brien, 
who represents the company in St. Louis (Mo.) 
territory ; G. G. Kuntz, the Milwaukee (Wis.) rep- 
resentative, and W. C, Headley, salesman in Illinois 


territory with headquarters at Decatur, also were 
in the city for conference with Mr. Frymire. Mr. 
Frymire reports better business from the East than 
from northern territory and is optimistic regard- 
ing the future of the cypféss market. He is on his 
way Hast, where he will visit several of the princi- 
pal markets and look closely into market condi- 
tions. 


William H. Kittle, vice president of the Hart- 
wick Lumber Co., Detroit, Mich., stopped in Chi- 
cago this week on his way from Los Angeles, 
Calif., back to the Michigan city. Mr. Kittle was 
accompanied by his wife and child. They have 
been enjoying the delights of life in and around 
Los Angeles for some weeks. The retail lumber 
business in Los Angeles is so brisk, according to 
Mr. Kittle, that it would make any eastern retailer 
envious. The yards in Los Angeles have been ex- 
tremely busy for a year and so far as he could -«» 
there has been no slackening in the business. ©»: 
yard, for example, up to Feb. 17 had sold 7,000,0°0 
feet of lumber. This company figures on an averaze 
of fifty house bills a day and employs a fleet of 
twenty-five motor trucks to make its deliveri: 
Mr. Kittle expects a reasonable revival in the 
retail business in Detroit this spring, but does noi 
expect activity until the large industrial con 
sumers of lumber come into the’ market to piec 
out the stocks they now have on hand. 





TO PROBE BUILDING 


The Illinois State Senate, sitting at Springfield, 
last Tuesday passed the Dailey resolution calling 
for the appointment of a joint legislative commit- 
tee for the purpose of investigating the Chicago 
building industry in its every phase, from socalled 
labor conspiracies and building material combines 
to the alleged grafting of business agents of the 
unions. The companion resolution presented in 
the lower house by Representative Sidney Lyon 
was in the hands of the judiciary committee, 
and advices from Springfield indicated that it prob- 
ably would go before the House before the end 
of the week. 





TO LIFT BAN ON FRAME HOUSES 


At a meeting of the city council of Chicago on 
Thursday night of last week a motion by Alder 
man John H. Lyle was adopted by whick the coun 
cil was instructed to direct the building com- 
mittee, of which Alderman Joseph O. Kostner is 
chairman, and Building Commissioner ~ Charles 
Bostrom, to outline areas in which operation of 
the fire limits ordinance may be suspended to 
permit the construction of frame dwellings to re 
lieve the housing shortage. Mayor Thompson is 
said to favor this action, being quoted as saying 
that inasmuch as the price of lumber has been 
‘reduced 50 percent the lifting of the ban against 
frame construction would go far toward solving 
the housing problem. 

The carpenters’ union submitted suggestions as 
to the districts that, in the judgment of its mem- 
bers, should be exempted, as follows: 

1. Territory west of Kedzie Avenue and north 
of Fullerton Avenue to the city limits. 


2. The section between Twenty-second Street 
and the drainage canal from Kedzie Avenue to the 
city limits. 

8. Territory south of Forty-fifth Street and west 
of Kedzie Avenue to the city limits. 


4. Territory north of North Avenue and west 
of Cicero Avenue. 


5. All territory south of Sixty-ninth Street. 


Inquiry at the office of the building commis- 
sioner on Thursday afternoon of this week elicited 
the information that the committee had not yet 
actually begun the work of determining the areas 
to be exempted. It was stated that some pre- 
liminary work had been done and that probably 
the areas would be determined in time to report 
at next week’s meeting of the city council, which 
must confirm the committee’s decision before it 
becomes operative. 


CRANE COMPANY CHANGES NAME 


Ravenna, OHIO, Feb. 23.—Announcement is made 
here that the name of the John F. Byers Machine 
Co. has been officially changed to the Byers Ma- 
chine Co. 

The Byers Machine Co. manufactures the auto- 
crane, a half circle revolving crane; and the full 
revolving type—both of which can be mounted to 
suit the particular conditions under which they 
are to work and can be operated by any kind of 
power. 
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AN UNKNOWN ASSOCIATION 


Lumbermen in the North, and probably other 
sections of the country, have been receiving circu- 
lars from the ‘Contractors’ and Builders’ Wholesale 
Purchasing Association of Chicago” asking them to 
fill out a price sheet with the lowest prices on lum- 
ber, f. 0. b, Chicago. It is further stated that these 
prices are for lumber manufactured by the firm to 
which the letter is addressed, and that deliveries 
are to be made in March or April, f. 0. b. Chicago. 

According to the letter of the ‘Contractors’ and 
Builders’ Wholesale Purchasing Association of Chi- 
cago,” E, L, Macilravy is president and manager, 
and the “office retail store and assembly warehouse” 
is located at 1010 N. Clark street, Chicago. Inquiry 
at that address failed to locate Mr. Macilravy. 
No. 1010 N. Clark Street is a number on a transom 
over a dark hallway leading to a second story above 
a paint store. Upstairs there are some semi-oflices, 
but it does not have the appearance of being the 
headquarters of a large purchasing association, such 
as the reader might judge the ‘Contractors’ and 
Builders’ Purchasing Association of Chicago” to be 
from the following extract from the letterhead of 
the association: ‘Collective contracting with the 
producer or wholesaler, in large quantities, by one 
association covering 90 percent of Chicago con- 
tractors and paying cash with order enables us to 
eliminate the retailers’ profit and secure for our 
members prices obtainable in no other way.” Sev- 
eral large and reputable contractors have no knowl- 
edge of the “Contractors’ and Builders’ Wholesale 
Purchasing Association of Chicago,’ despite the 
fact that it alleges to cover 90 percent of Chicago 
contractors. The letterhead of the association, 
which is printed in red and black type, is some- 
what confusing and contradictory, so profusely is 
it strewed with statements concerning the assocla- 
tion. For example, in one place it is stated, ‘“‘Every- 
thing at wholesale for contractors and builders, 
covering building materials, tools, hardware and 
supplies of every description used in the building 
trades * * *,” while a little further on there 
appears this contradictory statement, “Not a whole- 
sale house. This is not a wholesale house, and 
nothing is carried in stock (except certain lines for 
retail at a discount), but as orders are received, 
purchases are made direct from the wholesale house 
or manufacturer, and the goods are assembled at 
our assembly warehouse for purchaser.” Elsewhere 
on the letterhead appears the statement that 
“Spot Cash” accompanies every order placed bythe 
association, and this statement is probably true. 





MAKING A RECORD IN CRIME FIGHT 


Christian F. Wiehe, secretary of the Edward 
Hines Lumber Co., who was chosen head of the 
criminal bond department of the County of Cook 
by Judge Robert E. Crowe, immediately after the 
latter’s inauguration last December as State’s at- 
torney, is making a high record for himself and 
has gained considerable unpopularity “in Gang- 
land” thru his activities to lessen crime in the 
county by means of rigid control of the criminal 
bonding business and the elimination of the pro- 
fessional bondsman. In describing Mr. Wiehe’s 
accomplishments in this direction the Chicago Eve- 
ning American in a recent issue said in part: 

Taking office, Mr. Wiehe demanded bonds that 
were good; bonds from which could be extracted 
some modicum of return in the event of a for- 
feiture. Unreasonable as it may have seemed to 
the parasites of criminal occupations, he wanted 
something tangible in the form of security. And 
so his rule No. 1 was that no bond could be ap- 
proved until twenty-four had elapsed after appli- 
cation for the bond had been made. 

Instead of merely sitting in his office and taking 
the tax receipts as they came in without question, 
Mr. Wiehe instituted a strange procedure. He 
actually went out and investigated the property. 
The underworld couldn’t understand it. As may be 
surmised, the man in question is not without some 
measure of worldly wealth. 

To be frank, he is well thought of in Dun and 
Bradstreet’s. He has an automobile. Also a 
chauffeur to operate it. Nowadays the vehicle is 
frequently seen standing in front of the Criminal 
Court Building. 

A Mr. Wiehe, who knows something about 
property values in the city of Chicago, goes out 
himself to make bond investigations. Whenever 
an important bond application is filed, or when- 
ever there is some doubt about a bond company, 
Mr. Wiehe takes it upon himself to look into the 
matter. The say-so of some one else does not strike 
him as altogether conclusive. He’s a “strange 
guy,’’ as the underworld says. He wants to see 
for himself. And that’s just what he does. 

After Rule No. 1 came into force, Mr. Wiehe 
continued to make life miserable to those who live 
by_the misfortunes of others. 

_ He wanted to know if the defendant had a record. 
Ee wanted the property description sent to the 
Title Index Co. for a title search. He wanted, in 
the ordinary cases, to have investigators ascertain 
the valuation, location and character of improve- 
ments of the property in question. He insisted in 
Sending a registered letter to the owner of the 
property to be assured that the said owner was 
really cognizant of what was going on. He wanted 
the names of all parties connected with the State’s 


attorney’s office, who vouched for a bond, noted on 
the bond. He wanted all reductions in bail or 
changes in bond approved by some one in authority 
in the bond department or in Mr. Crowe’s office. 
He insisted that notice must be served on the 
State’s attorney’s office when bond reductions were 
proposed. He demanded that in all cases of rob- 
bery with a gun there should be “strenuous” (the 
word is his) to any reduction in bail. He wanted 
fathers and mothers allowed the benefit of the 
doubt where their property did not quite come 
within the double schedule limit. He declared that 
all defendants with a record should present un- 
mortgaged surety (this hurt Gangland). He 
wanted property that was valued at twice the 
amount of the bond. He wanted all bond recom- 
mendations from members of the State’s attorney’s 
office in writing. He insisted that if judges desired 
to accept bonds without the approval of the bond 
department .of the State’s attorney’s office they 
could, but the responsibility would be theirs. 

Yes, he’s a strange “guy,” as the underworld 
cage, ane, to be frank, Gangland doesn’t exactly 

e him. 





WILL ENTER COMMISSION BUSINESS 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Feb. 22.—It was announced 
today that W. G. Funck, of the firm of F. J. 
Shields & Co., had severed his connection with that 
commission concern and on March 1 would go into 
business for himself in 
the Arcade Building. 
The name of the firm 
has not yet been de- 
cided upon. It will do 
an exclusive commis- 
sion business, handling 
only southern pine. 

Mr. Funck has known 
no other business than 





W. G. FUNCK, 

St. Louis, Mo. 
Who Will Enter Com- 
mission Business for 
Himself. 





lumber. He began his 
career as a yard man 
with the old Banner 
Lumber Co., and was in 
business on the west 
Coast as a member of 
the Hewitt-Lea-Funck 
Lumber Co. He has 
been a member of the firm of F. J. Shields & Co, 
for the last three years. He is a member of the 
board of directors of the Lumbermen’s Exchange 
of St. Louis and is Vicegerent Snark of Hoo-Hoo 
for the eastern district of Missouri. 








FACTS REGARDING LUMBER 


The Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago has 
sent the following open letter to a New York in- 
vestment house, in answer to certain statements 
regarding the prices of lumber and their bearing 
on the present lack of housing construction, made in 
a recent market letter which it has given wide 
circulation. Among the statements made is that, 
taking the price of lumber in 1914 at 100 percent, 
it had increased in 1920 to 207 percent, and in 
1921 to 221 percent—which would mean that pres- 
ent prices would be 14 points above the highest 
prices prevailing in 1920: 


The idea in the mind of the average citizen and 
the publie in general that the cost of lumber today 
is high and that it is one of the deterrents in the 
plans for the very necessary construction of homes 
is so obviously incorrect that this is written that 
the present position of lumber may be put squarely 
before the potential house builder and the public 
in general. 


The Importance of Railroad Freight Rates 


It must be borne in mind that the forests from 
which comes the largest percentage of commercial 
lumber used today in this section of the United 
States are located in two parts of the country; 
namely, the South from which we get the southern 
pine for commercial and building purposes and 
the Pacific Northwest from which comes the fir 
for like purposes, and that both of these sources 
of supply are many thousand miles from the points 
of their largest consumption and that therefore 
the element of freight rates is a very important 
one. 

Prior to the Government operation of the rail- 
roads in 1917 the average rate of southern pine 
from the South to Chicago was 26 cents and the 
average rate from the Pacific coast to Chicago 
was 50 cents. In 1917 the average rate from 
the South to Chicago was raised from 26 cents to 
32 cents, or 23 percent, and the rate from the 
Pacific coast to Chicago was raised from 50 cents 
to 60 cents, or 20 percent. This entailed in dol- 
lars and cents about $1.50 per 1,000 feet board 
measure on southern pine and about $2.50 per 1,000 
feet board measure on fir. 

In August last, when the railroads were given 
their general advances, the rates on southern pine 
were advanced from 32 cents to an average of 


about 44 cents, or 27% percent, and the rates fro, 
the Pacific coast were advanced from 60 cents to 
80 cents, or 33% percent. 
tional advance of approximately $4 2 1,000 feet 
board measure on southern pine and $5 

feet board measure on fir. 


In considering the present prices of lumber in 
the Chicago market as compared with prewar 
prices, this being apparently the favorite method 
of comparison, it must borne in mind that 
southern pine has paid an advance in freight rates 
of a total of about 18 cents per hundred pounds, 
amounting to approximately 69 percent of 
the prewar rate or, in dollars and cents, $5.50 per 
1,0 feet, and that fir is paying an advanced 
freight rate of about 30 cents per hundred pounds, 
this being an advance of 60 percent of the prewar 
rate, amounting, in dollars and cents, to about 
$7.50 per 1,000 feet. 


These freight advances are arbitrary additions 
to cost, over which the lumbermen have no con- 
trol whatsoever, and in view of the fact that they 
represent today somewhere near 10 percent of the 
present cost of lumber delivered to the job, they 
must be considered when making comparisons with 
prewar prices. 


Lumber Is Being Produced at a Loss 


Of course all items of expense entering into 
the manufacture and distribution of lumber such 
as labor, supplies etc. have all advanced as in all 
other commodities and in some cases items of 
which the average citizen takes no account are in 
reality a heavy charge. As an illustration, the 
item of war tax on freight is at the present time 
about 45 cents per 1,000 feet on southern pine and 
about 60 cents per 1,000 feet on fir, and these are 
charges in addition to average freights of about 
— per 1,000 feet on southern pine and $20 on 

¥ 

As the situation exists at the moment lumber 
is being produced and shipped by the few mills 
which are running and is being handled and deliv- 
ered by the retail lumber dealers, at least in Chi, 
cago, at very much below actual cost and-this 
condition is very strikingly borne out by the fact 
that lumber is the one commodity among the 
building materials which has made any marked 
decline in price. 


As an illustration of this decline, a 5-room 2- 
story house, which was erected in 1920 for $5,- 
918.20, can be erected today, according to figures 
recently taken, for $5,042.60, a net saving of 
$875.60, or about 14 percent. The lumber in 
this house cost $1,439.85, and today can be deliv- 
ered for $945.60, a saving of $494.25, or 34% per- 
cent on the 1920 cost. 


It will very readily be seen when the total per- 
centage of saving, or 14% percent, is considered, 
as against the percentage of saving on the lumber 
of 34% percent, that if the other elements enter- 
ing into the construction has made a proportion- 
ate decline with lumber the saving on the house, 
instead of being 14% percent, would have been 
nearly equal to the saving on the lumber. 


An Unusual and Abnormal Condition 


The position of lumber at the present time is 
due to altogether unusual and abnormal condi- 
tions and is one that can not be prolonged indefi- 
nitely or that it would be desirable to prolong, 
in view of the fact that any aggregation of capital 
must be entitled to a fair return or it must 
either retire or go bankrupt, and if either condi- 
tion should happen to the lumber industry in gen- 
eral—and this would be the inevitable result of a 
continuance of present operations at a loss—it 
would be most disastrous, bearing in mind that 
lumber stands second in volume of all the basic 
industries in the country. 


So eminent an authority as Roger Babson makes 
the following comment in his buyers’ advice sheet 
of recent date: “With the exception of lumber, 
postwar deflation in building materials is only of 
minor volume. * * * Briefly, we regard lumber 
temporarily low enough,” and in view of the 
fact that lumber is now so far below its economic 
level and is being marketed at so great a loss it is 
very apparent that to anyone who will take ad- 
vantage of this situation which is prevailing at the 
moment it is a most advantageous time to build, 
so far as lumber is concerned. While there may 
be some changes and readjustments, these must 
of necessity be of very minor character so far as 
further declines are concerned and would be more 
than offset by the earlier use of a home and the 
quicker turning of expense into investment by stop- 
ping rent and starting the liquidation of the most 
legitimate and financial debt which a man can 
incur, namely, a home. 





STANDARDIZED SCRAPER CONVEYORS 


Single and double strand standardized scraper 
conveyors designed to handle all kinds of loose 
products in manufacturing and mining industries 
are shown in Catalog No. 257 of the Jeffrey Manu- 
facturing Co., Columbus, Ohio, manufacturer of 
elevating, conveying and crushing machinery. 

The catalog contains many pages of instruction, 
specifications and dimensions, which have been 
compiled in such a way that the engineer and 
often the purchaser who is more or less unfamiliar 
with engineering problems may easily select the 
conveyor to meet his requirements without the 
necessity of making drawings, layouts, special de- 
signing, pattern making etc. 

Copies of the catalog will be sent to interested 
persons on request. 


wo ee Ry 
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Latest Reports on Current Lumber Prices 


The following are average prices compiled from reports of actual sales during week ended as shown by dates given: 








The amount of business placed during the week has been disappointingly small, but there is evidence of a better tone to the market. 


WISCONSIN HARDWOODS AND HEMLOCK 


There 


have been some further reductions in hardwood quotations, bringing a great many items below cost, so millmen expect the more stabilized condition of 
Hemlock has remained quite firm, as most of the manufacturers are disinclined to make such prices 


the market to bring a greater volume of orders. 


as will secure eastern business, and quotations remain unchanged. The following are prices f. 0. b, cars at manufacturing points: 


FAS 


5/4 
6/4 
8/4 
Bass woop— 


120.00@130.00 
125.00@135.00 
135.00@145.00 


4/4 100.00@110.00 
5/4 105.00@115.00 
6/4 110.00@120.00 
8/4 115. diz. 00 
BiRcH— . 
4/4 115.00@125.00 
5/4 120.00@130.00 
6/4 125.00@135.00 
8/4 135.00@145.00 
10/4 150.00@160.00 
12/4 155.00@165.00 
Sorr ELmM— 
4/4 100.00@110.00 
5/4 105.00@115.00 
6/4 110.00@120.00 
8/4 120.00@120.00 
10/4 140.00@150.00 
12/4 150.00@160.00 
Rock ELM— 
4/4 95.00@105.00 
5/4 100.00@110.00 
6/4 105.00@115.00 
8/4 130.00@140.00 
10/4 145.00@155.00 
12/4 155.00@165.00 
Harp MAPLE— 
4/4 95.00@105.00 
5/4 100.00@110.00 
6/4 105.00@115.00 


8/4 110.00@120.00 


Selects 


105. dolls: 00 
115.00@125.00 


80.00@ 90.00 
85.00@ 95.00 
90.00@100.00 
95.00@105.00 


* od thoy 00 


135.00@145.00 


80.00@ 90.00 
85.00@ 95.00 
90.00@100.00 
100.00@110.00 
120.00@130.00 
130.00@140.00 


80.00@ 90.00 
85.00@ 95.00 
90.00@100.00 
95.00@105.00 


No.1 


65.00@ 70.00 
70.00@ 75.00 
75.00@ 80.00 
85.00@ 90.00 
95.00@100.00 
100.00@105.00 


ay —e 65. or 


105.00@110.00 
65. 8 00 


125.00@130.00 


60.00@ 65.00 
65.00@ 70.00 
70.00@ 75.00 
75.00@ 80.00 


No. 2 


“V4 ~ $115. 00@125.00 $ 95. ma dpe 00 $ - ae 70. 4 $40.00@45.00 
100.00@110.00 00@ 75.00 45.0 a 050.00 


45.00@50.00 
58.00% 60.00 





35.00@40.00 
40.00@45.00 
42.00@47.00 
45.00@50.00 


35.00@40.00 
40.00@45.00 
45.00@50.00 
50.00@55.00 
70.00@75.00 
75.00@80.00 


35.00 
40.00@45.00 
45.00@ 
50.00@55.00 
75.00 
80.00 


35.00 
40.00 
45.00 
50.00@55.00 
75.00@80. = 
85.00( 


35.00@ 
38.00 
40.00 
50.00@55.00 





No. 8 


$27.00.@29.00 
28.00@30.00 
28.00@30.00 
28.00@30.00 


28.00@30.00 
30.00@32.00 
30.00@32.00 
30.00@32.00 


23.00@25.00 
25.00@27.00 
25.00@27.00 
25. ~~ 00 


eeeee 





21.00@23.00 
23.00@25.00 
23.00@25.00 
23.00@25.00 





FAS 


Harp MAPLE— 
10/4 120.00@130.00 
12/4 130.00@140.00 


Sorr MAPpLE— 


4/4 95.00@105.00 
5/4 100.00@110.00 
6/4 105.00@115.00 
8/4 110.00@120.00 
OaK— 
4/4 115.00@125.00 
5/4 120. pee reg 00 
6/4 125.00@135.00 
8/4 135.00@145.00 


Selects 


105.00@115.00 
115.00@125.00 


80.00@ 90.00 
85.00@ 95.00 
90.00@100.00 
95.00@105.00 


95.00@105.00 
100.00@110.00 
105.00@115.00 
115.00@125.00 


HEMLOCK, me Pe i. ——— 


2x 4 $31.00@35.00 
2x 6 30.00@34.00 
2x 8 30. a 34.00 
2x10 30.50@34.50 
2x12 31. 00@3s. 00 


| ae 
$32. 00 36.00 
$1.00 35.00 
31.50 
32.00 


ss 


36.00 


ng ge ym $1 less ee No. 1. 
No. 2, $2 less than No. 


No. 1 nea, Boarpbs, ll 


1x4 $31. 50¢ 35.50 
1x 6 33.00@37.00 
1x 8 33.00@37.00 
1x10 33.50@37.50 
1x12 34.00@38.00 


ng gee $1 less — No. 1 


$32.60036.50 
). 

0038.00 

34.00@38.00 


34.50@38.50 
35.00@39.00 




















ooo 


No. 2, $2 less than No. 


Add for shiplap and sad 50 cents a thousand. 

2x4 and wider, 6 feet and longer, No. 3 hemlock, rough, $19 
1x4 and wider, 6 feet and longer, No. 3 hemlock, rough, $20 
Add for select’ No. 3 hemlock, $4 a thousand. 


No.1 


85.00@ 90.00 
95.00@100.00 


60. ee os. 00 


75.00@ 80.00 


65.00@ 70.00 


85.00@ 90.00 


6° 
37.50 
36.50 
7 50 
7.0 


33.50 31, 50 


$33.50¢ 
es 


wr 
o 
S 
o 


6 

38.50 
39.50 
39.50 


36. 40.00 
36.50@40.50 


$37. D0@a. 4 


No. 2 


60.00@65.00 
70.00@75.00 


35.00@40.00 
38.00@42.00 
40.00@45.00 
50.00@55.00 


35.00 @40.00 
40.00@45.00 
45.00@50.00 
50.00@55.00 


18-20' 
$36.00@40.00 
35.00@39.00 
35.00@39.00 
35.00@39.00 
35.50@39.50 


38.00@42.00 

38.00@42.00 
38.00@42.00 
38.50@42.50 


8 
$33.50@37.50 
34.50@38.50 


No. 8 


23.00@25.00 
25.00@27.00 
25.00@27.00 
25.00@27.00 


21.00@23,00 
23.00@25.00 
23.00@25.00 
23.00@25.00 


38.00@42.00 


6° 


34.50@38.50 
35.00@39.00 
35.50@39.50 





continues fair, while the lower grades have very little call. 





MICHIGAN HARDWOODS 


The last week has been extremely inactive, and as a result some items have suffered further reductions. 





The demand for high grade stock still 


FAS Selects No. 1 com. No.2com. No. 8com. FAS Selects No. 1 com. 
Basswoop— Sorr ELM— 

4/4 $115.00@120.00 $ 90.00 35: 00 $ 65. 00@ 70. 00 $40. 00@45. 00 $28.00@30.00 | 10/4 160.00@165.00 130.00@135:00 105.00@110.00 

5/4 120.00@125.00 95.00 00 00@ 7 @50.00 30.00@32.00 | 12/4 170.00@175.00 140.00@145.00 115.00@120.00 

6/4 125.00@130.00 100.00 110. 00 18 :00@ $0. 00 bo. oases, 00 30.00@32. 00 16/4 190.00@195.00 160.00@165.00 135.00@140.00 

8/4  135.00@140.00 110.00@115.00  85.00@ 90.00 60.00@65.00 ..... @.. 

10/4  150.00@155.00 120.00@125.00 100-00105,00 70.00@75.00 *..... @... Harp MaPpLe— 
BrEcH— 8/4 125:00180.00 * 95,006100-00 70-00 78.00 

4/4  85.00@ 90.00 65.00@ 70.00 55.00@ 60.00 35.00@37.00 22.00@24.00 : 5 

5/4 — 90.00@ 95.00 70.00@ 75.00 60.00@ 65.00 40.00@42.00 23.00@25.00 METRO SSR OMENS TERME tt SEO 

6/4 95. -00@100 75.00@ 80.00 65.00@ 70.00 45.00@47.00 23.00@25.00 | 49/4 Ley 00@165.00 130'00@135.00 105:00@110.00 
Birco— 14/4 180.00@185.00 150.00@155.00 125.00@130.00 

a4 5 evans. get Baye 5.00@ 70.00 40.00 42.00 22.00 p2A. 00 16/4 190.00@195.00 160.00@165.00 135.00@140.00 

r i : y 70.00@ 75.00 45.00@47.00 23.00 0 ‘ 

6/4 135.00@140.00 10000@105.00 75.00@ 80.00 50.00@52.00 23.00@25.00 | ND DrieD WuiTE MapLe— 

8/4  145.00@150.00 110.00@115.00 85.00@ 90.00 60.00@62.00 23.00@25.00 | 4/4  150.00@160.00 ...... @ se eeee 130.00@140.00 
10/4. 165.00@170.00 130.00@135.00 110.00@115.00 70.00@75.00 ..... Hite 5/4 155.00@165.00 ......@...... 135.00@145.00 
12/4 175.00@180.00 140.00@145.00 120.00@125.00 80.00@85.00 ..... D.. 6/4 160.00@170.00 ...... @...... 140.00@150.00 
16/4  195.00@200.00 160.00@165.00 140.00@145.00 90.00@95.00 ..... = 8/4 170.00@180.00 ...... @...+.. 150.00@160.00 
Sorr ELmM— Sorr MarLp— 

4/4 120.00@125.00 90.00@ 95.00 65.00@ 70.00 40.00@42.00 26.00@28.00 | 4/4 115.00@120.00 85.00@ 90.00 65.00@ 70.00 

5/4 125.00@130.00 95.00@10000  70.00@ 75.00 45.00@47.00 28.00@30.00-| 5/4  120.00@125.00  90.00@ 95.00 70.00@ 75.00 

6/4  130.00@135.00 100.00@105.00 75.00@ 80.00 50.00@52.00 28.00@30.0 6/4 125.00@130.00 95.00@10000  75.00@ 80.00 

8/4 140.00@145.00 110.00@115.00  85.00@ 90.00 60.00@62.00 ..... 8/4  135.00@140.00 105.00@110.00  85.00@ 90.00 








The following list represents the present market prices f. o. b. shipping point: 


No. 2 com, 


70.00@75. Po 
80.00@85. 
90.00@95. 00 


40.00@42.00 
45.00@47.00 
50.00@52.00 


60.00@62.00 


90. yer 95. 00 


ener 


40.00@42.00 
45.00@47.00 
50.00@52.00 
60. dower, 00 


No. 3 com. 


20.00@22.00 

21.00@23.01) 

21.00 @23.00 

21.00@23.00 

25. 00@27 Of 

25.00 @27.00 
@ 


ee eae 


sees @...+. 
cocce @ eee 


22.00@ 24.00 
23.00@25.00 
23.00@25.00 
23.00@25.00 





NORTHERN PINE 


Duluth, Minn., Feb. 21.—The following are the prevailing prices on northern pine: 
ComMOoN Boarpbs, RougH— FENcING, RougH— 





6’ 8° 10° i 14416’ 18° 20’ a J 
No. 1, 87.....865@96 $68Q69 $12@78 $72 $72@73 $75@76 $80@si | O° NO 2 ..-+---+++++-+++++-959Q80 
10722222768 10@71 "75@76 75@76 "80@81 85@86 ; * 39040 
ion. OTe | 1980 87Q88 BTOas sess Syaes | S283 #”.No.i: 57O58 
No. 2, 87..... 55@56 57Q@58 62 63@64 61@62 64@65 69@70 ees. acevo ** 17048 
1072222! BTORS G8O84 GbOSs 206s —SoOse. TOT _ nienaemrerenapats 





1 
re: S,. 8" ....¢ ae For: All white pine, Nos. 1, 2 and 3 











sees 55@56 
2” cece tgt3 66@67 74@75 74@75 69@70 74@75 79@80 
44 47@48 47@48 47 4 49@50 5 
48 50@51 











8’ 10, seats! 16’ 18420’ 
$62@63 $67 $70@71 $70@71 
53@54 66 87 59@60 59@60 
41@42 43@44 4 46 45@46 
60@61 65 @66 71 67@68 
49@50 54@55 bo 60 56@567 
38@39 41@42 45@46 45@46 


10”..... 41@42 43@44 48@49 48@49 50@51 
12”..... 42@43 44@45 50@51 60@51 650 1 53@54 63@54 Flooring, % or % 
Drop siding or — 3. 
For all white pine, No. 1, 2 and 3, add $1. Well tubing, D&M and Ff, add $4. 
No. 4, 6 to 20 feet, 8”, $42@43; 10”, $43@44; 12”, $44@45. SHIPLAP AND D&M— 
° ° 8’ 10° ge 
For Si or 2S, add $1; for S1S1B, add $1.50; for resawed, add $2. No. 1, 8”. 71 $74@75 $74Q@75 
No. 1 Pisce Storr, 8iSib— . Hh HY] pa bs, 4 $44 80 
6’ 8’ 10° 12’ 14’ 16’ 18420’ me 

2x 4 ....$35@37 $40@42 $40@42 $40@42  $40@42 $42@44 $43.00@45.00 No. 2, 8”.. 60 683@64 65 88 
2x 6 .... 35@37 38@40 39@41 39@41 389@41 40@42  41.50@43.50 1 60 656@66 67 : 
2x 8 .... 35@37 39@41 40@42 41@43 40@42 41@43  42.50@44.50 70 T%@T7 16 i 
2x10 .... 36@38 40@42 44@46 44@46 42@44 43@45  44.50@46.50 No. 3, 8 46 49 4 49 
2x12 1... 47@49  42@44  46@48 ««46@48 «| 44@46 «= 45@47 © 46.00@ 48.00 | © Pacccececceees 45@46 50 50 H 
2x14 .... 40@42  44@46 48@50 48@50 46@48 47@49  48.00@50.00 12”. ..eseeeeeees 46@47 52 883 52 5 





No. 2 piece stuff, $2 less than Ne, 1; pine rough, deduct $1; D&M or S48, For all white pine, Nos. 


add $2. 


1, 2 and 8, add $1. 
Drop siding, grooved roofing and O. G. shiplap, $1 extra. 


add $1 
S1 or 2S, add $1; for $1S1B, $1. 50; for S48, $4. 
% inch ceiling, or beveled well tubing, add $2. 


14816’ 18’ 20’ 
$74@75 $77@78 $82@83 
78 = 83 87@88 
84@85 90 94@95 
63@64 es 67 71@72 
64@65 68 72@78 
T11@72 16 77 + 81@82 
49@50 52 51@52 
60@51 2 53 4 52@53 
52@58 55@56 55@56 
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The following are the average prices taken from sales reported on the dates indicated In the sections named: 


FxBRUARY 26, 1921 





















































Alerandria, Birmingham, sine ta Kansas City, Alexandria, Birmingham, ata Ata Kansas City, 
a. Ala. Mis Mo. La. a. Mis Mo. 
Feb. Feb. Feb. Feb. Feb. Feb. Feb. Feb. Feb. Feb. Feb. Feb. Feb. Feb. Feb. Feb. 
19 12 19 12 19 12 19 12 19 12 19 12 19 12 19 «12 
Flooring Boards, S1S or S2S ; 
1x8” BG A .+...7> eee ee arr 75.00 esses seece 1x8” 14 and 16’. pais A Sie ty Siac Sr a 28.00 25.55 
2 69.75 on 70.00 cine 69.56 68.17 ‘ wt. lengths 3 26.66 28.39 34.50 34.50 32.75 33.25 27.68 26.70 i 
. . . o- . = eee eeoce x a ecces ecece eecce ecece eeeee 5 le f 
4 : ae 56.75 ry i ee lengths 27.05 28.21 36.50 33.50 33.75 27.81 36-23 
. ee eeeee le and eecee eeeee eeoee eeoee eens be e 
5. axa sees cia Other ‘lengths 31.19 31.61 ry ee 35.00 36.75 35.52 32.65 
FG 35.72 43.5 44.25 35.85 38.22 ‘ue toe. ee 
Sewutet 3. ae 3 teas Sears ee. | eka 1x8” . . . ; f 
weenwes 26.00 . eecue” Sane Bip — 33.85 35.00 1x10” 1a hy bay is 
a Ree Sf eee 31.57 30.38 ks 31.50 ‘a acaus ee x12 18.50 18.50 18.45 18.00 
No. 2 17.29 16.75 18.80 15.14 Y 19.50 17.13 16.80 | No.3 (aur lengths): 
1x4” BG Bouvucecs dine sepa asses Cae ‘ Geces tdeaw) game’ 1x6 12” 11.75 12.25 > béiz 
B&better. 58.15 55.95 50.25 50.00 ee es 55.63 55.17 1x8” 11.75 11.25 11.03 11.74 
Oe Wecawes ase seeee ae? a m 61.50 tia! ener 1x10” 11.75 11.75 11.31 10.75 
CO ccccoes 468. osex. al eens 52.00 40.00 1x12” 11 11.75 12.75 11.31 11.28 
ag 1 ee Sheen awees ban eee weaws conned’ ‘éknee No. 4, au wid and 
FO Babetter: aii S41 BB) BOOT BTS BBS BHR BAGS | TOMES cree coon 7 ae Sos ce tee 
Wicercore cove gees — cange saene  sasne conse (gatas SROB T oes pume sew deo. cane ote ceeds deens inne SSD 
aeRO Re 25 26 Sa See Se 98°81 28.16 Other lgts. 27.11 2889 24.00 222!: 32.00 30.50 26.75 26.54 
No. 1 27.77 32.25 38.00 29.75 20.00 ..... ..... 1x10”, 14 & 16’ teens reese nee seers pene 2-27.41 
No. 2 16.65 15.73 16.14 16.00 17.00 16.40 17.13 > ca other ‘iets. 27.17 teeee neeee 29.50 28.07 28.15 
No. 00 840 © 10.25 8.50 wee. eee. | Noo 2 (0 to 20°): 
1x6” B&better, CM. | sobs aa .... 4 ceeeeeee 17.28 16.63 16.00 17.00 17.75 17.50 16.74 16.91 
No: Th (eM ccs ees 20.00 27.00 29.25 30.00 int atnade 17.07 16.42 17.76 18.00 18.00 16.25 17.60 16.64 
No. 2, CM...+00. el Mebane eee a. sei ahd 98 50 12.00 14.00 11.00 11.53 12.09 
NO. 8, C.Me.ceeee seers seed << = ae : 10:50 10.50 . 1150 1200 ..... 11.26 10.50 
*Heart. _ Grooved ‘Roofing 
Ceiling No. 1, 1x10”, 14 & 16’ ..... pipe a 
1x4” Babetter Pr eat 53.00 35.2% 84.17 35.37 Other lengths ..... . 30.74 29.50 
1 4, ‘ k DAES ENS eA Dimension, S1S1E 
ets 1660 1868 -1596- ..... rae 
‘24° Be a ae ye ae iia - SDH? TEES ich «793 TS BSS 85 
ae 26.00 29.00 30.50 30.50 26.89 28.55 PS a ~ Res —— an aa ae 
Oe eee 18.00 ..... 16.50 15.75 14.80 15.43 10° te 30" at. 8: Fa ae =< 24.35 23. 
% x4” Babettor Sek dedae eetes Staue “aaa ee 39.00 39.49 2x6”, 10° 750 15°21 ie ean 1825 1950 2127 i964 
Dene ee Sete: Seaton vices cecee =» 80.50 31.75 82.00 82.5 2 10) ee eee 7a 3 tS aa was <s5 amas 
No B vcccces sevce e<e'es tees ceeee BT. ccces oseee “Cubes 16’ pha 18.10 18.83 : : os 18.50 16.75 21.88 21:95 
Partition 18 & 20’. 18.90 17.20 ae 18.50 19.50 22.20 21.45 
1x4 & 6” B&better. nes 36.00 46.00 0’ to 20’ 18.62 17.70 = 18.75 19.75 widax” (Daeee 
NGG Be auk cen: SOO Gages Ps | i 9.36 20.00 eke 3a 19.00 20.25 21.50 18.87 
WOLD oval uexee: tan’ 2° - 19.78 17.37 = a ee 18.25 20.00 21.07 20.49 
No. 3 rT eee 19.63 16.84 - 19.25 21.50 23.56 22.21 
1x6” B&better. 18, & 20°. 23. 17 19.28 cad ied 19.25 21.00 23.43 22. 
eee ‘ nCate?, awaee ° P % . 7 . .2 ecene ues 
e i 2x10”, 10’ ..... ese 2095 21.00 21.25 20.00 22.21 
’ Bevel Siding — Apeesne i944 17.38 : 19.50 19.25 20.86 21.80 
%x6” ee Veer wer w6t cies due ia 26.53 27.38 pe ass 22°91 17/01 20.75 20.50 22°90 24.00 
a edalenes xeoce meee sce ae Le EPS — 18 & 20’ 28.00 19.17 sang i: 21.00 21.95 24.2 23.05 
, 2 gee SEE asia ‘ 14. ” 14,00 16.00 0’ to 20’ 23.30 17.82 ‘tel 7 22°00 21.25 fs i 
%x6” Babetter eee ceeee eves 28.50 eeeee 34.38 2x12”, | ihe 24. 1.00 ae 22.00 25.50 6.00 25.16 
Nee pedis BE “HS Re Re ie 
1x4 or 6” B&better. 34.75 32.93 38.08 40.00 34.50 32.75 33.56 33.74 *gope 26. . . 24. . ’ 
No. 1... 28.61 30.51 28.25 29.50 80.75 29.50 28.15 29.93 yy Oey ae a oe 
; . 22. 22. Lae. aad 
Soe SS Seg Ge ee | ee ee iste itm ifs i738 
en Finish 16° 303° 16.98 14.72 16.00 15.00 15.75 16.50 18.92 18.49 
Ro : eee . ieee 40.00 40.43 45.75 42.75 cuenie amare 10’ to 20’ 17.36 a ; — bres pL = — 
1x6” Sseseses ore “0a Svaue.. cases 41.75 43.25 42.00 42.50 2x6”, 10’ 12.8 Y 16.75 16.50 13.83 15.55 
E28” vevhaenne oe Aare 39.50 41.75 42.00 42.00 42.15 12’ 15.00 15.25 18.87 14.14 
1x5 and 10” ‘ 41.50 . 62.00 wee er 16’ 16.00 16.50 16.07 15.63 
a sattange . 41.50 ° 60.00 aan 49.39 44.45 i 17.00 16.75 16.88 15.80 
1! ; x4 to Sc he ve 52.50 eines 52.50 50.00 cece Gee 10’ to 20’ 15.39 16.00 17.00 ee te 
5/4X6" owes eee eee esse tenes 59.00 Reese ccces eee ene 2x8”, 10 18.50 16.25 14.89 15.71 
5 ret 5”, OTe segs ccces 60.00 60.00 eeges asae #4605 16.50 18.00 15.86 14.10 
5/4x12” .. ogee . 60.00 53.50 ..... <ne atbee 16’ 16.24 16.50 17.00 19.89 18.24 
1, and 2x4 to 12” Adané . <o.waen eens «ees 60.75 47.75 --. 55.50 18 & 20’. 16.23 15.6 18.75 16.25 20.00 6.00 
oft. eee wwenk “abace <sthe.. wanes wetue  &0ee0 58.75 ..... ont 10° to 20’ 16.31 16.91 18.00 17.25 ieee isa 
IX to 12"..cccece ccsce cesses 44.00 51.00 43.50 43.25 cdi sotbes nedt. “aa es oe Ey Hy 
aaa” "i cdebiowek's - 41.74 42.06 ackek” Senne 42.50 43.00 40.66 41.21 16’ 17.00 16.59 17.00 19.25 18.84 18.98 
1x6” eccceee 42.99 44.60 a 46.25 45.25 43.40 43.00 18 >" 18:00 21.25 8.00 19.25 18.76 19.93 
AxO” ciiaaue oveve Que Size mee 46.75 44.75 43.84 43.57 10’ to 20’ 18.00 12.97 ae E ; 22°95 75 ; = lg Sete 
1x5 and 10”. - 46.33 45.85 ve 49.25 48.00 47.56 46.09 SH1S", TO" onc. 0 RM x <ons gee. a 17.50 17.75 17.50 17.00 
3X12” sensuaceecus oo 44.79 ei 50.00 3.00 47.94 47.00 ” a a2 16.47 19.75 q es 19.00 17.75 16.05 18.45 
1! LX $ to _ 53.88 51.20 wie 60.00 52.25 57.51 55.44 16’ . 18.00 19.73 ss 17.50 17.00 20.11 19.61 
5/4x4” rere TT aed s6e6 60.00 50.00 54.25 anges. a0eus 18 & 20°: 18.67 ae 7 17.75 18.00 19.65 20.25 
5, 1x6" erccocce ee ecco eee 60.00 50.25 evece ecece 10’ to 20’ 18.00 20.90 > 20.75 18.50 Raha! ao 
G/428" we seusne : ° eee B2.75 55.00 ac aeee eee es | NO. 8, 204" .cccecee eecee 6.09 a 10.75 14.75 : E 
5/4x5” & 10”.. sia 56.00 54.25 ....5 ec eeee ee eteccees wands 6.16 p =e . ets ae: 
5/4xX12” oo cc ceeee cess seeee 56.75 56.75 sess “33 Se dcdacude see 6.16 Soh riggs ERK adadey aecae oseues <aeas 
1% and 2x4 to 12” 54.73 ..... Bicds lataes 52.75 50.00 57.93 55.33 ria i Aedes 650 : « a : ae 
1526 cas GU cress | sonny seas ieee. See 2x12” to eccne “WD... cuene deans roe ai wees 
6/1 & 8/4x6".. ime. .xeews evens Odune 56.50 55.00 evcks ues 2x4 to "42". ! Ribhieg x Dei era tele 10.00 9.07 10.28 
6/4 & 8/4x5" & 10° teste caste sates saree BT.00 58.50 ease aes ee eee Seen : 
ot & 8/4x12". She. vaca eeed uedha Cees .00 57. : | 30.1 89.mas 84m, 20° 
Ix6 to 1 idss cx ; GBEO cs and under: 
xs" peer eeses at hee a % 25.25 24.75 25.98 25.10 
ISG" cares ‘ 46.00 34.00 26.25 30.75 31.96 28.26 
ts ene ae eee 34.00 . $2.00 34.25 31.00 31.25 
1x5. & 10 ks. cond ; ... 86.25 : ’ 36.25 40.00 42.00 ..... 
ey glee as eee ss 89.00 16” wccccee © eee eevee . . + 45.25 . eee > 
1 i and fut $0 3 = genes 49.00. wccce a ~“ Shortleaf Timbers 
D, « x © eveee eee eeee 
6/4 & 8/4x8"..... eaeuss seeee 47.75 mi ee ee ie eae Senne Aaa 21.00 20.75 : , 
10" deudceetiete i woead ap 25.75 25.50 : 
B&hbetter: De. €6aceuecetivus ws eee . ee ecee 26.00 eee 
hand Oeccccacs 50.85 54.50 55.00 49.58 52.29 Ta” esccecccceee cones cones ose sy eeea ’ 28.00 2 sats 
8 and 10”..... .- + 51.00 58.00 54.25 52.40 53.02 ROP. sbakecedc tats : : gate aa 31.00 ets acmud 
” and e. oo. GLBO .cc.. 62.66 | No 1, %%, 4’...... 882 8.49 » Plaster, Lath, 314 3381 3.31 3.37 
nega SSiGrne oes 60.00 55.50 weer BOB | NO. 2, 96% 4% cccece cscs ccese MAO” sick 2.07 1.99 1.59 1.80 
nein 1 4 —_ leeaes 
No. 1, 154". 16° “Fencing, S18 ee, Na eine Seles 13.00 12.42 
.  Oiner Re ct ee ° eeeee 33.50 $i'ss bp pA 8 and 10° 13.17 13.80 
od ge 5 rye : 7 : and 10’........ Sy eee echaa ataad aeeen edau ’ . 
x6", 16’ & #2 7. ee apenas 27.85 27.10 | 12’ and longer..... ...6.  seeee ddsde  senas ead accxs «Eee 
‘ Other lgts. 25.49 25.99 veces 82.00 27.19 27.42 Car Material 
hath pares 10.89 18.67 15.75 14.50 1232 11.23 | {All 1x4 and 6”): 
ia 6 oF pele 3: :) 15.66 14.67 17.03 21.00 16.75 1625 16.01 15.36 * {0 and’ YF acscpellipeneliende Ree SC Toes: Ps. pe-x set Bat 
0. 8 (all leng s Waa aedie <ake oe ea 
ceccesee 8.00 7.25 iste “dtuga 10.00 9.00 9.16 10.06 ee a ee nati NAL So: nk egies 
1x6” LIIILIIL 1000 84260 “83010180 1225 10.00. 10.08 3 and muiiipiea: Sones: Case. San NN, <A eee 
Boards, Sis or S2S No. 1, 9 and 18’. Sansa. clea desea. i sewed Se -:é%00 
No. 1, 126.00 MP ia cowie ee 35.67 31.50 383.50 Reet ah iti WF OME DE vvcicugs. cckek Dicken eau! aces Wiehe panees 
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; ‘ Alexandria Birmingham a ago Kansas a 
ee “eb. Feb. ee eae ee Feb. Feb. Feb. Feb. Feb. Feb. Feb. 
19 ‘ 12° 19 g ; 19 12 19 12 19 12 19 12 19 12 19 oe 
Car Sill 
Car Material —— te ee. —_ a 
No. 1, 12 and 14’ eee eeeee o« Se eeeee eeeee ow 2 Up to 14”, 84 to 86’ ..... ee PS ea =A is 
LOE ORO rr 9.0080 ecece oe ecece eceee isons ae Up to 9” 84 ey \ ae Rates = Ra * pares — 36.00 = 
No. 2, Random..... ..... esse cesee SEBO . cccce 14.75 15.00 * . — Framing = nde ¢ ee by si p 
No. 1, 2”, 9, 10, 18 or Car Decking 8” & under, 20” and . 
© 0" sce 38d; en oe acto eesee 80.00 29.75 27.50 ee ee under ....... eos 6s sesee Sates. seeve 26.50 30.75 
porghathees Ag Stringers 
18 o r 20’ eee teense eee e eeeee Car sill eeeee 82.00 ereee serene ereee “= rely anew” a - . 
erGite .  ««..r—i“(w”sts”t”t*t CS RT cc cs cs ee eee ‘thier houses Ace Gates ween \ i 
es x ee a ia a ee oo te aa? set. oar ks * eke “oe ¢ pee teen cee 1 
Re ee re en ee Say PIE ae veces 35.00 in Oe E: SAT. BP. 00 Be cccc ccese secs ee Steee * veeae 48.00 ..... 1 
ee ee canes Shea lene 37.00 36.50 aces. 1a ‘ Caps ‘ 
Up to 9”, Bt. to BS". occ ness > eres Soeon depen e Nekee. eonae Rough Saget. 14”, 20° . 
Up 0 0", FF" ..00.. 5. pie oes EE ae: eek kane” eae. ees and under ....... see S cee sae cae sic” staves 
1 
Jacksonville, Fla., Feb. 21.—Following is a recapitulation of prices obtained by planing mills in this territory during the two weeks ended Feb. 19: 1 
Week ended— Feb. 19 Feb. 12 Week ended— Feb. 19 Feb. 12 Week ended— Feb. 19 Feb. 12 Week ended— Feb. 19 Feb. 12 , 
Flooring Siding Boards eG DSS. «ss. ; 4 19.54 
1x4 B&btr, ....... $45.17 $38.00 | 1026” Novelty— 49.05 -. eas? eed 
1x4 No. 1 com..... 30.87 30.10 B&btr 4 2c ees 6.80 1210 piap 2194 1 
1x4 No. 2 com..... 16.53 16.74 No. 1 con. . 7 Bias ** 33.29 33.60 38:89 1x10 Shi jee oo 18°00 1 
1x4 No. 3 com..... +... 59.48 No. 2 com......... 38 21.54 82:00 x12 D4. > 19.75 
wat = 4 & 8” No.2 com. ..... 20.50 No. 3 com 10.50 a. | oo woes eo . 1 
7 ere 50.40 51.61 Peer ses ore im. : 53.50 1x6 to 12 D4S 21.22 i 
1x8 No. 1 7 +4 “a ‘iui op +4 No. 3 common— 1 
x 0. B&btr. ......eeeee f sess 4 ND eee ae 1 
1x3 No. 3 No. 1 com......... i800 17:79 69.00 is 8 a: ~- ie i 
1x6 No. 1 35.50 NO. 2 COM. 2.502006 8.0 10.00 - 8 Shiplap . i eer 
1x6 No. 2 20.00 | 1426” square edge— oie 1x10 Shi epee 11.50 11.00 ; 
WADE aac sss 37.50 28.00 33.0 1x 6 to 12 D4S.... 11.75 12.81 
1x6 No. 2 24.00 No. 1 com.......-. ksi 23.00 . sce. | Other grades— 
54x38 No. 1 Peese iO. COIs es on cele 10.00 9.93 $8.17 1x 6 & up No. 8 & F 
5gx3 No. 2 co oe Roofers 30.83 CU DAS ..< css2 10:00 1 
1x4 B&btr. a A 45.35 | 36.00 Shingl 
1x4 No. 1 com..... 81.76 36.25 | 1x6 No. 1 com: <<. BBIO0 . acces : 38.00 ngles 
1x4 No. 2 com..... 18.32 24.00 1x6 No. 2 com.... 20.00 20.10 Te OS OS cr 30.00 | 4x16 No. 1 pine...... ieee 4.00 1 
%x3% B&btr. ...... 2.83 32.50 1x6 No. 8 COM... «cscecs 14.00 5/45. 6 DES... ccccoe aaeane 37.00 | 4x18 No. 2 pine...... 1.40 1.40 1 
¥sx3% No. 1 com.... 28.60 27.50 1x8 No. 3 com....- 11.00 aa OV, ol a i. | vanes 40.00 
x3% No. 2 com.... 16.00 16.75 OF SEER TIE nc cccescs sames 42.00 Lath 
x34 B&btr. ....... 37.50 28.22 Boards iin eetinn Standard— 
4 No. 1 com.... 24.73 23.92 er 0. = common— a’ No. 2 4D. .... B00 eats 
beet No. 2 com.... 11.00 11.43 K@ DAB, cciesssos amas 52.87 a | eee pene 18.50 4’ No. 1 green .... 2.50 2.60 1 
wwx3%q No. 3 com.... ceooe 5.00 = et. ra 49.75 54.25 RE SO TING ace wacks 22.00 18.00 ie 5.75 Seen ; 
OAK FLOORING WALNUT ; 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Feb. 21.—The following are the average prices, Cincinnati base, obtained for ‘ 
oak flooring during the week ended Feb. 1 Chicago, Feb. 23.—The following average : 
33x1%4" 3x2” Ae 3x14” 3x2” | prices, Chicago basis, were received for walnut 2 
Clear quartered white...ccccccccese ceesss  cevvce sae $149.93 | lumber for the week ended Feb. 19: 
ped a ee eg, ee re ss sie wiaws ont + eee 7 4s FAS— 
Se ae err ee ioe ; ; . . ae " 
Select plain white. .........2..002. | renee 111.80 85.00 84.79 | 4/4 8/16) 6/9% 7 $260 92 4/4 8/16" 10° &up$285.00 1 
Select WOME MONG Ss ccLissmcasccckiolrcseeea |! |. Cxebseme 110.08 85.00 84.84 | 5/4 8/16’ 6/9%". 270.00 6/4 8/16’ 6/9%”. 275.00 1 
os cccgiatakeascnsenr aay elie 80.29 40.00 41.46 | 8/4 8/16’ 6/9%". 288.60 4/4 6&7’ 6”&up. 229.79 ( 
No. 2 common. :.2222000.00IIIIIED 7“ bl6é — —_ ee: 6/4 6&7" 6*&up. 249:50 
<\sieeiess SELECTS— é 
NORTH CAROLINA PINE A/a psf220.00 5/4.....$200.60 8/4.....$244.50 
Norfolk, Va., Feb. 21.—The following prices for North Carolina pine have been obtained f. 0. b. | 4/4---+- $174.95 6/4..... $185.90 8/4..... $195.00 
Norfolk: 
Oull and WEST COAST SPRUCE 
: Epcr RoucH— No. 2 & better No. 3 pee red heart s 
ee Ahh sae enka wea $48.00 @52.00 $32.00 @35.00 $26.5 OT, 50 $22.00@23.00 (Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 1 
yr Sis OST AUN SS WES Rao Se HIeD ye ape rye bed ar: 1.30 a +4 REPT rer Portland, Ore., Feb. 23.—The following are ] 
oS 0s pain fee viens 6 bt wise - & . 5.5 errr re western spruce pric : 
neste eC SRNNE: 59.00@63.00 47.50@ 50.50 eeveeeeeeee 0 lesceacueees Finish, 1x12, ecnnmmndcotans 
oucH 4/4— eee Sresoneronnaas 55.00 
Pe isseatet ied vasaces eenesavon 55.00 @58.00 35.00 @39.00 26.50 @27.50 23.00 @24.00 1 ’ F 
EAL TENS 57.00@60.00 Bs.50@4300 28.50 @29.50 34-00% 28.00 Bevel siding, ‘xa. seseeeeeeeecscsesceees 53.29 
Be Fs hte cr cess et cess ediccre ee or 62.00 @65.00 43.50 @47.50 26.50 @27.50 25.00 @26.00 a ee Si Aiea Aan ei i F 
Bark Strips, Nos. 1 and 2.......... $37.00 @40.00 BARK STRIP PARTITION, Nos. 1 & 2..$41.00@45.00 | Factory stock, Ma ae tk iekunschecackeys 30.00 i 
BOK nc. 5 suseacwiesauns 19.00@20.00 SULT: RED HEART. .o.0..6<.5 00:00 5000 18.00@19.00 1% “to 1%". seeeceeee 20 
; No. 2 & better 314 to 3". precessessconse BMS 
LatH, No. 1...... $ 6.50@ 7.00 Roorers, 6”...... $26.50 at -20 DGG Br iicnansicccm $56.50@60.50 | Common rough dimension......... cooccese 20.00 
i, Geese 3.00@ 3.50 Been 26.50 @27.5: ee ee 58.50@62.50 | Box lumber, green............. secccccoces LOO 
Wacrory, 2”...... 25.50 @ 29.50 I oe-0is.6 6 28.50@29. oO BE iv s ce anaee 60.50 @64.50 air dried CCAM Rese ae 
a 23.50 @27.50 Oe seca se 26.50 @27.50 BO 04:6 400-0008 63.50 @67.50 
™ Finished Be ~ gn o* wine $1506 94g No. $ No. 4 Ma ES TERN F INES 
LOORING, x an ye |, See eeeeceee . . I wt tte cece ee 8 =— we ee eeees {Special Telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
and 3”... . aw 51.00 @55.00 40.00 @44.00 $25.00 @28.00 
CEILING, %”..... ge Ye 38.00@ 40.00 ¥30:00 33.00 18.00@20.00 Portland, Ore., Feb. 23.—The following are the 
gare eT ee ais 40.00 @42.00 31.00@34.00 19.00 @21.00 f. o. b. mill prices on western pine products: 
BUGE ses sc osnictaeessaumhas ner eee 41.00@45.00 26.00 @29.00 No.2 No.8 — , 
er ricinsin Sh aon cent 1x 4”, 10, 12, 14, 18 & 20°........$30.00 $20.00 | 
RED CEDAR SHINGLES 1x 6”, 10, 12, 14, 18 & 20°222.32.: 81:00 22.50 | 
Seattle, Wash., Feb. 19.—Average going prices to the trade, mill base, are: ‘oa ie te te aR oseooess Mie 474 
New Pack "ee Ee | eepeesereserecees at 
STANDARD Stock RiTE-GRADE INSPECTED 1x12”, 10 and 20’ Pe er ree - 84.00 Pog 
First GRADES— . 4 Bunches 5 Bunches 4 Bunches 5 Bunches 2 and a se ccceseccoccces oo 34.00 
MEIER Stars, B-2Z......0088 $2.00 @2.05 $2. rt ty r+ $2.10@2.15 eee 0, I SOE SSeS e's . * ‘ 
Dxtra stare, 5-2........0 2.15 @2.20 2.55 @2.6 2.10@2.15 2.75 @2.80 —, 
OS ere 2.40@2.95 ” 00@3. 03 2.50 @2.60 - ” 3.20 etter ‘“Q” “> 
POPEOCES, G2 occ cccccnces 2.90@3.00 3.05 @3.10 coos 1x 4, 6 & 8”, 10’ & weak $7 00 $82.00 $71.00 
PGFOCHODS 4.2... 50cccses 3.60 @3.65 es 7 eee 3.70 @3.80 a > poe ix 10% SAE A ar Re es 91.00 86.00 75.00 
STanparD Stock RITE-GRADE INSPECTED 1x13” and’ wider...:.1:1/102.00 97.00 85.00 
SEconD GraDES— 4 Bunches 5 Bunches 4 Bunches 5 Bunches 5/4 & 6/4 x 7 & wider, 10’ 
Common stars, 6-2 85 .90@1.10 , o00 o Bocce ee ere We NGOS... sa: braces 95.00 90.00 78.00 
je yo vend ae : 150 te vee @anee roe @-o-- | 8/4 and wider. .... suseeee 97.00 92.00 80.00 
Common eurekas ........ 1. ; oe ee Saco eee: eae 
Common perfections = | ae 006 UBiseee ee eer CYPRESS 
Old Pack Cincinnati, Ohlo, Feb. 21.—The following are 
STANDARD STock RivTE-GrRADE INSPECTED the average prices, Cincinnati base, quoted for 
Per M, 25-25 fa Per prety 22-22 cypress on Feb. 21: 
oss |, ets $2.50 @2.60 ey, | Saree ‘  $2.40@2.45 nse eeeee 4/4 5/4 & 6/4 8/4 
Extra clears ..... ee 2.85 @2.95 ae x @ ss 2.90 @2.95 soe RRies «| MIS oo cscs 115 120 125 , 
ee 4.95@5.10 — ee 3.70@3.80 eS ee ie ae 95 105 110 
FOUPORES: «7.2 .0.0.00's sbiewie sete 4.00@4.10 a 3.05 @3.10 voce Dooce OOD. cusses 65 15 78 ] 
Common clears .......... 1.50@1.60 oe se 3.25@3.30 re re No. 1 com... 45 48 50 
Common stars ........-.. .90@1.10 ee ee! EO oooe@aee- | No. 2 com... 35 37 389 1 
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FIR, WESTERN HEMLOCK 
AND CEDAR 


Centralia, Wash., Feb. 19.—The following 
prices were realized an fir, cedar and hemlock 
products for the week ending Feb. 12: 

Vertical Grain Flooring 


No.2 No.$ pp No. 3 

Olr.€B Oir.€éB 6B Clr.€B 
5 eee $53.00 $45.00 114x3 . $56. 50 $46.50 
oy eee 49.00 43.00 1%4x4 . 58.50 45.50 
156 e003 os 52.50 45.00 14x6 . 55.50 45.50 
No. 1 Olr. 
IER. vibe cetie at vreveeeeebeeie teeters $52.00 


Slash Grain Flooring 

1 x3 & 4$25.00 $23.00 i po - 1 $31.00 
1 x6.... 25.00 23.00 1% x6.... 40.50 
14%x8.... 27.00 25.00 2 
Vertical Grain atopotn 

0. 


No. 
Clr.€B Olr.€B 
4, 1% and 2x 8 to 10”.......... $50.00 $40.00 
if! 1% and 2x14” 





‘Ceiling, C&EB or C&EV 





No.2 No.3 0.2 No.$ 
» 56 4825.00 Sisoo 1x4 oe nO Soi 
% x > 5 
ee 19.50 1x6...... 28.00 23.00 
oid Siding and Rustic 
1). PR be $21.50 >) ee $35.00 $28.00 
ae 28.00 25.50 
Common Boards and Shiplap 
oo 1 hes Ay poe a No. 2 
com, 
Se eee sis. 00 $12.0 00 14x 8. .. $18.5 0 $15.50 
4S Ba ccc 15.50 12.50 14x12. 19. 0 16.00 
ix 8 & 10 16.50 13.50 114x8&10. 18.50 15.50 
bb) ae 17.00 14.00 
Common Dimension, S1S1E, 12’ 
2x3 & 2x4$12.50 $ 9. ae , > ee 16.00 13.00 
2x6 & 2x8 12.00 9.0 | 13.00 10.00 
SEEM Cae $13.50 $11. 50 ae 20.00 17.00 
Common Dimension, S1S1E, 2x4 
ie eee ee ey 00 $ 8.50 et 
cee - 12.50 9.50 0 12.50 
13.50 10.50 it 50 
Common Planks and Small Timbers, S1S1E, 12’ 
Sx. S; BSG) GE csiensicescuevcweves $19.00 $15.00 
4x 4, > Re ee ee 18.50 15.50 
3x10, 8x12, 4x10, 4x12............ 20.00 17.00 
Common Timbers, Rough, 32’ and Under 
No.1 Set. No.1 Sel. 
com. com. com. com. 
6x 6....$24.00 $27.00 16x16... .$26.00 $29.00 
10x10.... 25.00 28.00 20x20.... 29.50 32.50 
12x12.... 25.00 28.00 24x24.... 34.00 370 


Common Timbers, Rough, 12x12” 
34 to 40’. be 4 ro $20. 00 63 to 70’.$48.00 $51.00 


43 2 to 50’. 6.00 72 to 80’. 53.00 56.00 
2 to 60’. 39. 00 rt 00 82to 90’. 63.00 66.00 
Fir Battens 
2” OE eatitews - EOS eee $ .95 
2S” Qe Gke xan es Pre ff i: Saree 1.00 
Western Hemlock Boards, SiS 

yoo 1 yond 2 pont No. 2 

com. 
LNG cnae $16. 00 $13.0 00 Jagesate sit. 50 ey 50 
+. ee 36.06 26,50 %t219..... 5.00 

Red Cedar Common Rash and onal 
5 Sree $17.50 $12.50 1x8&1x10.$20.00 $15.00 
1xGe sce 19.00 14.00 : > 21.00 16.00 
Red Cedar Flume Stock 
Sel. No.1 ban = mS 
com, com. 

Cae $23.00 $18.00 1x10..... $25. 00 $2040 00 
138. co0% 24.00 19.00 i ee 25.00 20.00 
Lath 
Vir, per thousand ce helwiadadnesecedew eens $ 2.75 


Logs 
No. 1 fir, $20; No. 2, -$18; No. 3, $12. 


ARKANSAS SOFT PINE 


The following are f. o. b. mill prices for Arkansas 
soft pine, from actual sales made between Feb. 12 
and Feb. 18, inclusive: 


g Flooring 
Edge gtain— 1x3 124 
ee Mel aeee OAs KOR ESE K RADA es $67.25 
WOMOONEE. 656 ci'dg cede went $75.00 60.50 
pi ee eee Te ree 63.00 
Er indi a eh Oats 5.n eA eaewe ds 54.25* 45.00 
Flat grain— 
aatter cits OEE RE RE ORE CES 35.00 35.25 
ee Aactwaopnee ens kice ac cus 30.00 29.00 
No PSHE EC EUS eK eeR bere 23.00 20.00 
Ceiling and Partition 
%” %” %” 4” 
Ceiling Ceiling Ceiling Partition 
B&better . - $46.25 34.25 ag 25 $42.00 
NO: EF sc'y-cig 36.00 30.00 5.75 34.00 
No: SD iwiee bed 22.00 oe _ 





Finish—Dressed 
Bé&better “OC” 
-- $45.00 $4 


Pe eosnedagudeennce sane r 5. 0.00 
 ceccccecsodeseiosecsesaauer rer hoe 
GOO Sidiccatanatueneuwcepenee ks a 
nee cake wees girs neato: ja 59.25 
2%, 23% 22x 40 8%. cccvciecs d aac 
m4’ 1%, & 2x10 to 12”.......... 61.00 
Casing and Base 
§ oi 8” peer $60.75 
cS Gib Reduucsenes GAeeEewe 63.75 
Fencing and Boards 
No. 1 0. No. $ 
C OCCT SO eee $24.00 $16.50 $10.25 
O.. svaccccsccebenees 26.00 19.00 12.75 
OF iswcicts Ct Ocuhaess 26.50 18.00 12.75 
BO nwt cd Cok haeaae 46 29.00 18.00 13.25 
EE” cancuceeeceeennes 34.75 21.75 13.50 


Dimension—S&E 
No.1 10,184 


0.2 10,18 
12’ 14416’ 20° a 14416’ 20’ 


$..... $19.00 $24.50 2x 4” $..... $18.75 ey 00 
eeoee 17.00 21.75 2x 6” ..... 16.00 21.00 
18.00 21.25-2x 8” .... 20.00 20.7 75 

19.00 22.75 2x10” 16.00 17.25 

22.75 25.00 2x12” 17.00 21.09 

S2S&CM—Shiplap 

No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 

OO” .teveswsenesennen $29.75 $19.25 ee 
Oo. sccecawiaaceedena 26.75 18.50 14.75 
BO cndcacede rennsenne 26.25 17.75 14.75 

Lath 
No. No. 2 
TSE Vac ccadcdagesccewes $3.80 $ 1.80 
Molding 

BS Ge GATS 6.6 6 cc cr kdcns sce 30 percent off 
EGY GHG WRG occ cdccvstuccacs 25 percent off 





* No sales reported; price brought forward. 
** None sold. 


DOUGLAS FIR 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Seattle, Wash., Feb. 22.—The following prices 
paid for yard item, f. o. b. mill, were reported 
today: 








Pre- 
High Low vailing 
Price Price Price 
Flooring 
1x4 No. 2 os V. G....$50.00 $45.00 $49.00 
. eS 8 A eee 25.00 19.50 
No. 2 & better S. G.. 732 19.00 
at. 3 eee 6.25 16.00 
1x6” No. 2 & better S. G.. 25. Me cé0ne, «eden 
Finish 
BR GIO vacece seins cues 48.2 Te  wascs 
CoBlee SMG BERG cicvccss GRO seees ~ egews 
56x4” = 2 & better. i ere 
errr e ci see 
1x4” No. 2 & better . rrr 
Drop ‘Siding 
1x6 ee 2 & better ....... 28.00 20.00 21.00 
FWGe Se cnaviescvineaacas FESO JST iccce 
Boards and Shiplap, No. 1 
= (ge. aes Gn eee 15.50 11.50 12.50 
ME ia waden ance Necks t WOO FSGS ccccs 
Dimension, No. 1 S&E 
Bae", 3S OBE iehckcvcces 14.50 10.50 ..... 
Plank and Small Timbers 
4x 4”, 12 to 16°..848..... 18.50 16.00 16.50 
8x12”, 12 to 16’ 8 48..... BO v wctes ev cke 
Timbers, 32’ and Under 
Gf CORR cc 0 cacateunn 25.00 18.00. ..... 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Portiand, Ore., Feb. 23.—The following are the 
Douglas fir prices prevailing here today: 


Vertical Grain Flooring 





See See ON -Kiciueev veceneGascanucuad $57.00 

he. . = SPCCC CC SUS COKCECKGO CHES 49.00 

1x3 and. va "No. 2 clear and better. 22.) 53:50 

FO GHEE a.Sceeccnéiudcccscencunes 
Slash Grain Flooring te 

1x4” No. 2 clear and better..........ceee 24.00 

INOG GCI ex oo Gece cseccecoceepes 21.00 

1x6” No. 2 clear and better...........e0. 29.00 

0. CHET S cok ccevectseeustecoassc 25.00 

Vertical Grain Stepping 

1% and 1% No. 2 clear and better......... 65.00 
Finish 

We, 2 eheeie amd Bettis oo g ci wre vceecccacuse 50.00 
Celling 

5x4” No. 2 clear and better...........0. 23.00 

Pe Se CE cee cca vderi wanes enacces 17.50 

1x4” No. 2 clear and better...........:. 24.00 

ING. SCAR... 20 cescmauenuies Roce 21.00 

Drop Siding and Rustic 
1x6” No. 2 clear and better.....2N..0.--.- 26.00 
NO. S.C ci ci ccwed peeseebeasee-- 23.00 
Miscellaneous tee 

Dimension, off Rail B list. . ee 5.00 

Boards, off Rail B 1 a cdeeue’ Mesece COO 

Small timbers, off Rail Reca Ge 

6x6” and larger abet, uF Rail B list... 5. 4.00 
Logs 


Fir, $20; $16; $12. 





CALIFORNIA _ 











alifornia White Pine 
alifornia Sugar Pine 
and Arizona Soft Pine 


i. — for Factory 
Pattern Lumber 
Ask LOUIS WUICHET, Inc. 


Room 1712 Railway Exchange 
Tel. Harison 1295 CHICAGO, ILL. 











f 


ra 


8h 





Peppers Cotton 
Lumber Co. 


MACDOEL, CALIF. 


California F Hes. 
Sc PIN 
and White ee =. 


> 


y, 











Two Million Feet 


4 
CALIFORNIA W hite 


’ 
6-4 and 8-4 No.1, Pp 
2 and 3 Shop. ine 
Rough or Surfaced---Air Dried Ready for Shipment. 
Macomber Savidge Lumber Go. 


Hobart Bldg., San Francisco, Calif. 


J 











Handy Books for 


Lumbermen 


The Organizatfon of the Lumber Industry. By 

Wilson Compton, Ph.D. It represents the most 
thoro and comprehensive study of the lumber 
business thus far undertaken by a competent 
economist. Is not a compilation of theories, but 
deals with the hard facts existing in the industry 
and the reason back of them. A book that should 
be in every lumber library in the United States. 
Contains invaluable price information. Cloth 
bound—-54 pages with 28 diagrams and = - 
portant statistical tables. Price $2, postpaid 


The Lumbermen’s Building Estimator is a new 

and valuable calculator just placed on the mar- 
ket. It offers you a short cut to ——— cost 
of a completed building. The author, Mr. Holt, 
is a practical retail lumberman of long expe- 
rience. He developed this method of figuring 
building cost in actual practice and it was thor- 
oughly tested before it finally evolved in the 
form of a leather-bound book of convenient pocket 
jem sean * containing 148 pages. Price pre- 
pa 


Lumberman’s Building Estimator, $6.00 prepaid. 
Blank Holtbids for Houses, 60c per pad, prepaid. 


Blank Holtbids >. —=— 30c per pad, prepaid. 
Pads contain 20 b 


Inventory Record saves work. In copying the 

list of stock, you save the writing of at least 
100 words to the page. Prevents errors by a 
separate column space for each figure under print- 
ed heads. The stock will be so listed that even 
the shrewdest insurance adjuster could hardly 
contrive to misinterpret its meaning. Lasts for 
years. Price, delivered, $4.75. 


By Ralph C. Bryant. Covers all the 

details of Larvonting saw timber and tan bark 
and turpentine, and includes log transportation 
by both rail and water. The only available work 
—— devoted to this subject. Cloth, pre- 


. 2 Oe 


Lumber Manufact Accounts. A ee 
manual of bookkeeping for the sawmill. 

Arthur Jones, certified public accountant, the 

only book in this field. Cloth, prepaid, $3. 00. 


American Lumberman 
431 South Dearborn St., Chicago 
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SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Feb. 21.—The following are 
average prices, Cincirfnati base, quoted for hard- 
woods on Feb. 21: 


4/4 5/46/45 8/4 


QUARTERED WHITE OAK— 
FAS 1 $180@i90 $190@200 


ooo e $165 
Selects .. #108 130 130@140 135@145 
120 115 +4 


~ 
=) 


No. 1 com. 100@110 110 

No. 2 com. 65 75 

Sd. wormy: 50@ 60 55 
QUARTERED RED O0OAK— 


PAR passe 125@130 ; nue 
No. 1 com 0@100 ‘ =i : 
No. 2 com 5@ 60 ° ° ee 


90 95@105 
No. 1 com. 70@ 80 80@ 90 80@ 90 
No. 2 com 50@ 55 55@ 60 55@ 60 
No. 3 com. 28@ 33 35@ 40 40@ 45 
Sd. wormy. 50@ 55 60@ 65 65@ 70 
PoPLaR— 
PAS insae 140@150 150@155 155@160 
Saps & sel. 90@ 95 100@110 105@110 
No.1 com. 70 80@ 90 85@ 95 
No. 2 com 45 5 55@ 60 
Panel an 
wide No. 
1 18-23” 200@210 — 2 
Boxboards. 145@150 ~~ — ae 
Basswoop— 
| oe 115@120 120@125 - 
No. 1 com 6 70 is 75 
No. 2 com. 40@ 45 50 
CHESTNUT— 
J ere 120@125 130@140 145 
No. l com. 75@ 80 80@ 85 90 
No. 3 com. 28@ 30 32@ 35 35 
Sd. wormy. 42@ 46 45@ 50 52 
BircH— 
WAR. «120% 120@125 130@135 a 150 
No. l com. 80@ 85 90@ 95 198 
No. 2 com. 50@ 55 55@ 60 





BEECH— — 
FAS ..... 95@100 105@115 110@115 
No..1 com. 60@ 65 65@ 70 65@ 75 
No. 2 com. 40@ 45 45@ 50 45@ 55 
WHITE aASH— 
Se 9 140@145 7” 
No. 1 com. 85@ 95. 
No. 2 com. 50@ 60 
HicKkory— 
PAD is .0i00: ne eees 140@145 ~ 
No. 1 com. ...@.. 90@100 103 
No. 2 com. ...@.. 50@ 55 
MAPLE— 
FAS ..... 110@115 115@125 1 rf 
No. 1 com. 70@ 75 85@ 90 
No.2 com. 45@ 50 50@ 60 
WaLnouT— 
DAB os vs 250 @255 260@265 275@280 
No. 1 com. 165@170 175@180 4 7. 
No. 2 com. 65@ 70 T0@ 75 
GumM— 
Qtrd. red 
FAS 115 125 130 
aes No. t 
80 85 90 
Plain” r ‘e a 

FAS ... 95 115 120 
Plain red 

No.1 com. 63 68 73 
Sap box- 

boards, 

13 to 17” 95 acne ‘ie 
Sap FAS.. 53 58 63 
Sap No. 1 

ee 34 38 42 
Sap No. 2 

COM. sx. 26 29 31 

CoTTronwoop— 
FAS, 6” & 

wider .. 63 67 
No. 1 com. 47 50 
No. 2 com. 39 41 
Boxboards, : 

13 to 17” 110 

9 to 12” 88 








Leading, 


a depend able 


eerie of Cinci Tinali Lumber Market 





The Hay Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers of Poplar 
Hardwood Lumber _ Bevel Siding 


P. O. St. Bernard Sta., Cincinnati, O. 


Cherry Lumber Co. 


We manufacture on our own Band Mill 


Qtd. Oak, Black Walnut, Cherry 





Frank Haass Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


Hardwoods 


Southern and 
Watt Viena .Hardwoods 
WEST COAST PRODUCTS 


D. H. Moul Lumber Co. 


Provident Bank Building 





J. W. Darling Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers 


Cottonwood, Oak, Gum, La. Red Cypress 


Saw and Planing Mills: Baton Rouge. La. 


The Anchor Lumber Co. 
West. Va. Hardwoods 


All shipments direct from mill. 





Staves, Veneers,  — “*is**"" 


Hardwood Lumber ™* 


W. F. Gammage, Cincinnati 
400 Neave Building. 


Doran & Co., Manufacturers 


Shortleaf Y. P. O k eg re 
sd . " Ties 
Dimension QK. and Timbers 
Saw and Planing Mill, Jackson County, Ala. 
Main Office, Cincinnati. 





Plain and Qtd 


Red and Whine OAK 


Even Color and other 

Soft Texture Hardwoods 
MADE OAK 
RIGHT FLOORING 


Prompt Shipment. 


The Mowbray & Robinson Co., Inc. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 





60,000" Daily 
GEORGIA 

SHORT-LEAF YELLOW PINE . 

Flooring Boards Dimension Small Timbers 


The John Rempe Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers CINCINNATI, O. 


Mills: Greensboro, Ga. 








DISTRIBUTING EXPERTS IN 
West Virginia 
and "Seuleon Hardwoods 
J. C. West Lumber Co. 


2413 Union Central Building 








For Editorial Review of Current Market Con- 
ditions See Page 53 


NORTHERN PINE 


Chicago, Feb. 23.—Demand for northern pine 
in this territory remains light, due to the gen- 
eral inactivity of industrial consumers, but 
prices remain firm as a result of the low and 
broken stocks at the mills. 





Minneapolis, Minn., Feb. 21.—Offerings of 
western lumber at lower prices have somewhat 
reduced the business of the northern mills, but 
it has been light anyway. The market in this 
immediate territory is firm but lower prices of 
western pine probably will disturb the situation 
for a while. Money is still. tight and building 
operations will be restricted accordingly. 

Buffalo, N. Y., Feb. 23.—The inquiry for nor- 
thern pine is somewhat better than a few weeks 
ago, but the number of orders resulting is not 
large. However, the indications are that more 
business will result soon, as stocks in general 
are small. The planing mills are looking for an 
increase in activity within the next few weeks. 
The crating lumber demand is smaller than usual 
at this season, but factories are beginning to 
need more stock. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., Feb. 22.—Whole- 
salers are not devoting as much attention as in 
former winters to contracting for season’s sup- 
plies at mill points, waiting for better condi- 
tions. What buying is being done from 
manufacturers is only in carload lots and for 
filling out on orders for which a scarcity of 
items is found in the yards. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 24.—The market for east- 
ern spruce awaits developments in the strike and 
‘building situations. The demand for frame lum- 
ber is slow, with prices about the same as for 
some time. Recent low prices are not now 
offered. The market for random continues to 
stiffen. Some holders of 2x3 to 2x7 ask $39; 
others, $37 and $38. Retailers are still a bit 
wary about stocking up. The 2x8 can be bought 
for $40, $41 and $42. Covering. boards are quoted 
at about $40, even the 5 inch and up, 8 feet and 


ia WHITE CEDAR 


Chicago, Feb. 23.—The trade in white cedar 
products in this territory is very dull. Posts 
are slow movers, and altho there is only a small 
supply available in the northern production sec- 
tion, compared with the demand there is a sur- 
plus, and prices are weak. Demand for poles 
is a little stronger, but nevertheless small and 
featureless. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Feb. 21.—Producers are 
finding post trade very slow, but pole demand is 
picking up again. Woods operations are now 
going ahead in fine style, after a little scare 
from soft weather, and tho the winter’s output 
will be much below normal, it will be about up 
to the schedule of the operators. 


HARDWOODS 


Chicago, Feb. 23.—Distributers of hardwoods, 
particularly of northern origin, report a slight 
increase in the demand during the last week or 
two, due to the fact that a number of small in- 
dustrial consumers are coming on the market. 
However, their purchases are so small that 
they do not begin to offset the absence from the 
market of the large consumers, and the market 
will remain without life until these latter return. 
Prices are practically unchanged from recently 
reported levels. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Feb. 21.—Northern hard- 
wood offerings are on a very moderate price basis 
but there have been no declines recently of note, 
as dealers realize there is no use trying to stimu- 
late a market when the industries on which it 
depends are inactive. Some improvement in 
the manufacturing line is promised. 


Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 22.—There appears to 
be a somewhat stronger interest in hardwoods 
if one is to judge by the larger number of offers. 
In most cases, however, these offers are so low 
that the mills will not accept them. Real honest- 
to-goodness buyers still are scarce. The auto- 
mobile demand is improving, but apparently 
none of the other wood consuming industries is 
increasing its output until the retail market im- 
proves. Hickory prices are firm and the com- 


moner grades of oak and flooring and finish show 
a stronger tone. Gum continues very weak. 
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St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 23.—A slightly better feel- 
ing is being manifested in the hardwood mar- 
ket, shown in the placing of some orders and 
a substantial increase in inquiries, which seem 
to have some substance to them. Buying for 
the most part is for account of local yards, indi- 
cating that they have some confidence in the 
market. Most of the buying is of oak and gum. 





New Orleans, La., Feb. 21.—Reports indicate 
the market little changed and featureless. Hand- 
to-mouth buying continues, but both volume 
of demand and offered prices are yet a consid- 
erable way from being satisfactory to the mills. 
This comment ‘applies, it is said, to the export 
as well as the domestic market and to practi- 
eally the entire hardwood list. 


Alexandria, .La., Feb. 22.—Three different 
hardwood men, representing three large con- 
cerns, stated that in volume of business, not dol- 
lars, the last week was the biggest they ever 
had. No,signs of higher prices are yet appar- 
ent, yet inquiries and orders are heavier gen- 
erally than they have been for some time. Con- 
ditions in the furniture, building and auto in- 
dustries are such as to discourage hope of very 
heavy buying for some time. A great deal of 
the business placed was with exporters. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Feb. 23.—The hardwood inquiry 
has begun to make a better showing. The num- 
ber of orders resulting is not large as yet, but 
there is a fairly satisfactory amount of business 
being placed, most of it in mixed cars. The 
market shows an easy tone as yet and offerings 
in most woods are rather large. 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 24.—There is a decided 
improvement noted in the demand for hardwoods 
of all kinds. Furniture manufacturers are buy- 
ing in some quantity. Automobile body manu- 
facturers are also becoming interested to a 
greater extent. Yet the market is not really 
active. Prices current for firsts and seconds 
are: Inch, birch, red, $150@160; sap, $125@135; 
maple, $110@120; quartered white oak, $160@ 
175; plain, $115@130; beech, $95@110; ash, white, 
$120@135; poplar, $1830@135; basswood, $120@125. 


Baltimore, Md., Feb. 21.—The testimony is 
fairly unanimous that inquiries are more numer- 
ous, with orders taken on a larger scale. This 
is perhaps attributable mainly to the depletion 
of holdings. It does not appear that an accre- 
tion of values has so far taken place. In exports 
there has been no gain either in volume of busi- 
ness or in values, 


Columbus, Ohio, Feb. 21.—There is a decided 
improvement in the hardwood trade, judging 
from the large number of imquiries, quite a few 
of which develop into orders. But the volume 
of business is still restricted. Retail stocks are 
generally low and badly broken. Factories mak- 
ing boxes are the best customers. Furniture fac- 
tories are now in the market, as they have 
booked good orders. Vehicle and automobile con- 
cerns are slow and the same is true of imple- 
ment concerns. The extremely low prices which 


have been heard have disappeared and more 
stability has developed. Prices of oak at the 
Ohio River are: 
No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
PAS Common Common Common 
Quartered $176 $100 $65 =e 
PIQin ccc. 120 60 45 $30 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Feb. 21.—The hardwood busi- 
hess remains rather dull. Most of the business 
offered is at concessions, so that the price situa- 
tion is somewhat irregular, with rather a wider 
range than usual and the inclination to further 
weakness apparent. However, any good sized 
order probably could not be placed at the con- 
cessions obtainable for the small, immediate 
shipment business. 


HEMLOCK 


Chicago, Feb. 23.—There has been no reporte 
able change in the hemlock trade in this sec- 
tion; it remains very dull and featureless. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Feb. 23.—An easy tone pre- 
vails in the hemlock market and retailers are 
wary of buying. They do not as a rule have 
much. Much of the stock selling in this market 
is from the western mills, tho some West Vir- 
Sinia hemlock is also moving. 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 24.—The market for hem- 
lock is rather dull. Where $40 is generally ob- 
tained for spruce covering boards, hemlock is 
selling for about $39 for clipped stock, while 
$35 is the most that anyone appears to be will- 
ing to pay for random. 


AMERICAN 














A Redwood log, 
half-buried for 
600 years,recent- 
ly dug up, hauled 
tomill,and sawed 
into sound, mer- 
chantable lumber. 


California 





Redwood 
Resists Rot 


California Redwood is un- 
usually resistant to rot and 
decay because of a natural 
preservative. Resists fire, 
too, on account of the ab- 


sence of resin or pitch. 








Redwood is light but 





Battery of 50-ft. x 12-ft. Copper Leach- 
ing Tanks built of Redwood. Anaconda 
Copper Mining Co., Anaconda, Mont. 





UV 


strong—easily worked, and 
when properly seasoned 
. will not crack, shrink or 











warp. 








Redwood is an all-purpose 
wood. 
for which Redwood is su- 


The list of uses 


perior is too long to men- 
tion here—but for every 
purpose where the wood 
comes in contact with 
earth, air or water, Red- 
wood will give exceptional 


service. 























Irrigation boxes of Redwood, resisting rot 
in contact with earth and water. U. S, 
Reclamation Service used over 1,500,000 
board feet of Redwood in 1918. 








Write today for full in- 





Railroad trestle,640 P e's 4 
feet longand 144 feet formation giving uses in 
‘igh, en entirely of which you are interested. 
Redwood. 


REDWOOD SALES CO. 
216 PINE STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Exclusive Eastern representative of the 
following mills: 

Holmes Eureka Lumber Co 

Little River Redwood Co. 


Northwestern Redwood Co. 
San Vincente Lumber Co. 


Albion Lumber Company 
Bayside Redwood Co. 

E. J. Dodge Company 

Dolbeer & Carson Lumber Co. 
Hobbs Wall & Company 
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North Tonawanda, N. Y., Feb. 22.—Stronger 
prices prevail due to increased buying and in- 
qguiries and decreasing supplies at the mills, with 
logging operations smaller than usual. Active 
buying has not yet developed. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Feb. 21.—The hemlock mar- 
ket is unchanged, there being little immediate 
business. While prospects show improvement, 
the actual buying has not increased to any no- 
ticeable extent. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


Seattle, Wash., Feb. 19.—Unsettled market 
conditions continue to depress the fir industry. 
Production is at low mark, with a cut more than 
50 percent below normal; orders are nearly 11 
percent below actual production, and shipments 
5 percent below; so that shipments are 6 percent 
above orders. Numerous mills are down, and 
such as are running operate on part time. Un- 
employment is a serious problem in the camps 
and at the mills. 





Portland, Ore., Feb. 19.—Many inquiries are 
coming in for fir and it is said to be quite difficult 
to fill orders because of broken stocks and the 
fact that the mills are shutting down, refusing 
and unable to accept business at quotations now 
prevailing. Vertical grain flooring is becoming 
rather scarce and advances are expected. There 
is a demand for spruce uppers and values are 
firmer, with stocks low. 





Chicago, Feb. 23.—The market for Douglas fir 
in this section continues to be much restricted, 
chiefly on account of the high freight rates which 
have given southern pine almost complete sway 
over this territory. Prices in the meanwhile con- 
tinue to sag on such items as dimension, boards 
and slash grain ceiling and flooring, which are 
in large supply on the Coast, but are notably 
stronger on timbers, which now are bringing 
$19 to $20, Coast basis. ~ - 


Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 22.—Recent heavy in- 
quiry for fir has produced a little more busi- 
ness and sales managers are counting on a grad- 
ual increase in demand, particularly from north- 
ern and northwestern yards, and from eastern 
points where water routes are available. Uppers 
are in poor demand and prices are weak on such 
items. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Feb. 23.—Some demand for tim- 
bers is being made, but the orders are not as 
numerous as formerly at this time of year. Prices 
are still depressed. 


WESTERN PINES . 


Ghicago, Feb. 23.—The market for western 
pines has shown no perceptible change during 
the last week. Compared with a month ago, 
uppers are moving in a little better volume, and 
shop also, but common continues to drag. 


Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 22.—Trade in western 
pines is confined to narrow limits and on com- 
mons prices are-wedk, various mills announcing 
declines of around:$5 in nearly all items. There 
is a stronger inquiry for uppers coming from 
the sash and door plants and prices are holding 
,firm, as it is said stocks of shop items are not 


very large. 
REDWOOD 

Chicago, Feb. 23.—Not much activity is no- 
ticeable on the redwood market. Siding is the 
only item which has any demand, altho now and 
then an order for a mixed car is forthcoming 
from a country retail yard. Industrial demand 
is negligible, and the prospects seem clouded. 
Prices in the meanwhile are virtually unchanged 
from recently reported levels. 


Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 22.—There is a little 
better inquiry for redwood, but business is light. 
Stocks of redwood in the hands of retailers and 
manufacturers are short. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Feb. 23.—The demand is chiefly 
for siding, and but few inquiries are being made 
for redwood shingles. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Baltimore, Md., Feb. 21.—The opinion of North 
Carolina pine men here leans very strongly to 
the view that quotations tend toward lower 
levels. Edge box is reported to have been sold 
here for $28 or even less, while the box makers 
hesitate to pay more than $25, placing orders 
only to take care of their more urgent wants, 
which are much restricted. Builders are as yet 
doing little. The receipts are fairly large, as an 
unusually open winter has permitted the small 
mills to keep running. Dealers are refusing to 
receive shipments except on consignment. 





Wood Decays: 


Decay starts from the outside it is 
caused by fungi and many forms of 
insect life. 





“CRE - WOOD” 


hardwood creosote wood preserving oil will prevent decay in your timbers. 
It is permanent and will more than double the life and service of the wood. 


Write us for particulars, samples and prices. 


Forest Products Laboratories prodacts Choninl Co. 
MEMPHIS, TENN. — 


the supply of good durable tim- 
ber is diminishing year by year. 


The best method for the protection of 
wood is a thorough treatment with a re- 
liable wood preserative. 


of the Forest 

















E Cutters Logging Shoes 


fee We have made them for 40 years. 


A. A. Cutter Co. 


We know what you want 
—comfort, long wear and 
absolute satisfaction. 


Send for catalogue now. 


Eau Claire, Wis. 











Boston, Mass., Feb. 24.—North Carolina pine 
shipment and production figures indicate the 
conditions for this lumber are way below normal. 
Roofers are undoubtedly cheap. The 6-inch va- 
riety sell at $31:50 and fairly readily. 





Buffalo, N. Y., Feb. 23.—More orders are re- 
ported by wholesalers in the North Carolina pine 
trade. Retailers are beginning to see that their 
expectations of lower prices do not bid fair to 
be realized. Not much change in prices has 
lately occurred, and 6-inch roofers are around 
$29. 


SOUTHERN PINE 


Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 22.—Demand has picked 
up again. The larger half of the business is 
coming from the east side, tho the trade in the 
Southwest shows signs of picking up. Local 
demand also has shown considerable improve- 
ment in the last week. The demand at present 
is running very strongly to commons and the 
heaviest inquiry is for dimension. There has 
been a good deal of mixed car business offered, 
and in some instances buyers have not found it 
any too easy to get all the items as they wanted 
them. There is a fair supply of transit cars 
and in some cases these have been moved at 
small concessions. 


St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 22.—While there still is 
not very much life to the market for southern 
pine, reports indicate that conditions have im- 
proved considerably. Not many cars are in 
transit, and wholesalers seem able to place 
them at fairly good prices. Inquiries still con- 
tinue in substantial volume. 


New Orleans, La., Feb. 21.—Bookings last week 
showed a slight gain over the preceding week; 
production by comparison also increased a lit- 
tle, while the volume of shipments declined, 
bringing the three market factors close to a 
parity. It is of course admitted that demand 
has not developed as rapidly as expected. There 
is some variance in the reports regarding prices, 
but in the net it appears that there has been 
little change. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Feb. 23.—The demand for 
southern pine has been improving to some ex- 
tent of late. There is still a good deal of hold- 
ing off with the idea that prices may go lower, 
tho the present tendency is the other way. Some 
grades have not shown any particular change in 
the last couple of weeks, but in dimension the 
market is said to have gained strength. 


Baltimore, Md., Feb. 21.—The inquiry for long- 
leaf pine is still held down to small proportions 
and the distribution very limited. Construc- 
tion work proceeds on a narrow scale only and 
holders of stocks acquired at higher prices are 
doing all they can to dispose of them so as to 
be in shape to take up the lower priced lumber. 
The level of values seems to have reached its 
lowest point. Stocks are not of troublesome pro- 
portions. 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 24.—Flooring is being sold 
a little more actively. <A rift is quoted, 1/4, $72 
to $82; B rift, $67 to $72; C rift, $53 to $67. 


Columbus, Ohio, Feb. 21.—While the voluine 
of business in central Ohio is still restricted, 
there is a definite strengthening of the market. 
All the distress stocks have been cleaned up. 
Retailers have low stocks, but many are still 
loath to buy to any extent. Car stocks are not 
in good demand. The strongest feature is the 
demand for longleaf timbers and rough finish. 
Flooring, siding and boards are rather quiet. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Feb. 21.—The pine market is 
still quiet, tho there are indications of a for- 
ward movement developing in the near future. 
Dimension is very dull but the firmness noted in 
boards, shiplap and flooring has been main- 
tained. Retail stocks are low. 


CYPRESS 


New Orleans, La., Keb. 21.—No new feature 
is reported, volume of demand ranging about 
as last week, with fairly brisk inquiry and no 
further change of prices, which are said to be 
well held. Production is close to normal, and 
while the return of normal demand has been 
delayed rather longer than was expected, the 
trade comment at this end is cheerful. 





Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 22.—Demand for cy- 
press is said to be showing a slight increase, 
with a broader inquiry in the market. Orders 
placed here continue to run very strongly to 
mixed cars. 
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St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 22.—There is very little 
change in the cypress situation. Hardly any 
buying has been stimulated by the recent price 
declines, there being an order here and there 
merely to fill in. A slight increase in interest 
is being shown by the trade here. 


Alexandria, La., Feb. 22.—Inactivity in the 
domestic market set in a week or so ago, but 
this was offset by a demand from exporters, so 
that, on the whole, business is good in this sec- 
tion. 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 24.—Cypress is improving 


marketwise. Current quotations: FAS, 4/4," 


$115 to $130; 4/4, 5/4, 6/4, $120 to $135; 8/4, $128.50 
to $142.50; selects, 4/4, $95 to $108; 5/4, 6/4, $100 
to $115; 8/4, $108.50 to $122; shop, 4/4, $68 to 
$78; 5/4, 6/4, $73 to $83. 


Baltimore, Md., Feb. 21.—The volume of cy- 
press business is restricted. The stocks held 
here are very small, and no additions of con- 
sequence are being made, with the outlook re- 
garded as encouraging. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Feb. 23.—But little change has 
occurred in cypress conditions in the last week 
or two. A recent decline occurred in mill prices, 
but it does not appear to bring much new busi- 
ness. Buyers are taking stock as they need it 
and their requirements do not seem to be as 
large as usual at this season. 
















Oil Soaked Timbers 


Invite Disaster 


Unprotected timbers around mach- 
inery quickly become oil-soaked. 

That invites disaster! A bearing gets 
overheated. There’s a spark—a burst 
of flame. It’s too late then for— 


TROPICAL 


Oil Resisting White 


Don’t take this chance. Paint those 
timbers now with this protective coat- 
ing. It forms a film that oil and grease 
can’tsoak thru. It’s recommended by 
insurance underwriters. It’s used by big 











mills everywhere. Write for full partic- 
ulars. 


THE TROPICAL PAINT & OIL CO., CLEVELAND, OHIO 


**The Firm that Serves with what Preserves’’ 


Columbus, Ohio, Feb. 21.—There is a better 
tone in the cypress trade as a result of better 
inquiry from all sources. Dealers are now show- 
ing a disposition to come into the market to 
replenish stocks. Retail stocks are generally 
light.. Prices show more strength, stimulated 
by a growing scarcity of dry stocks. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Feb. 21.—There is a fair mar- 
ket for cypress but it is not exceptional. Pros- 
pects for the spring are good, and inquiries in- 
dicate that cypress will hold its own in the con- 
struction line in this district. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


Seattle, Wash., Feb. 19.—The cut of red cedar 
shingles is about 40 percent of normal, and the 
demand is about 20 percent of normal. Shingle 
men are not using transits to any extent, but 
are storing their excess production. Numerous 
mills are running on the new pack. A favor- 
able sign is a slight increase in inquiry from 
the distant East. The market seems to be 
steadying. 





Minneapolis, Minn., Feb. 21.—Demand for west 
‘oast shingles is showing a little more activity, 
Sy ards that had cleaned up their stocks put in 
i : for spring consumption. Business is not 

thea, y - yet but looks better. Prices are holding 
about the same, and the supply of shingles is im- 
proving as mills on the Coast reopen. 





MOULDINGS TURNINGS HANDLES 
PLUGS WEDGES 
Knocked Down Frames of Every Description 


Special Parts for Toys and Novelties 


Send Samples or Sketches for Prices. 





Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 22.—Good weather has 
helped to keep the demand and fair prices have 
shown hardly any fluctuation. Just about 
enough cars are moving to supply the demand, 
most of which comes from eastern yards. The 
demand for siding has shown a falling off and 
mills are eager to push it, with the result that stnent B 
prices as low as $30 have been reported. The Sta W d P d ts C I Departmen 
demand for lath is showing a little improvement, 2 Y 00 YO uc 0., Nc., LOUISVILLE, KY. 


but prices are unchanged. 





St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 23.—Shingles at $2.35 for 
the stars and $2.65 for clears (Pacific coast base) 
find very little sale in this market. 





New Orleans, La., Feb. 21.—Cypress shingles 
and lath are selling to a limited extent, mainly 
in mixed cars, and prices are rated firm. Pine 
lath continue to take the inactive rating and 
no improvement in price is reported. 


THERE’S A MARKET FOR 


Buffalo, N. Y., Feb. 23.—The shingle market 
is maintaining a little firmer tone, having ad- 
vanced 5 cents during last week. Extra clears 
are quoted here at $4.71 and stars at $4.18. The 
market can hardly be called stabley since con- 
siderable variation occurs between the prices 
made by different mills, and if the sellers find 
they are out of line they are willing in most 
cases to make concessions. 





O. c Fir Gutters 


Ten of the lar; angest solbwrey systems in the United States and Canada 


are using our Gutters. Many dealers stock them and Po eer 
North market. ? 
orth Tonawanda, N. Y., Feb. 22.—The mar- 
ket has developed no particular change as to LAST LONGER—LOOK BETTER—LESS EXPENSIVE 






prices or demand during the last week. The 
call for stock has been sufficient to keep the 


- 
plentiful but ‘not in any such quantity acto 6| Ee Mi LONG & SONS, 


prove a drug on the market. 





Write for Particulars 


Cadiz, Ohio 
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Boston, Mass., Feb. 24.—The market for lath 
appears to be stiffening. Canadian manufac- 
turers have recently marked up their product 
to $8 for the 14-inch, while native stock sells 
at not less than $7.25. The 1%-inch are moving 
in some quantity at $8. Shingles are not active, 
white cedars sell for about $6.50 for top grades. 


Baltimore, Md., Feb. 21.—The demand for 
shingles is very small, but quotations are well 
maintained. Lath have not sagged any more, 
but the calls are relatively few. Stocks of lath 
are very moderate. 


Columbus, Ohio, Feb. 21.—The shingle market 
is showing signs of returning activity, altho 
prices are still low. Receipts are small and buy- 
ing is limited to actual needs. Retail stocks 
are generally light. Red cedar clears, Columbus, 
sell for $4.80; stars, about $4.35. Other varieties 
are generally quiet. Lath prices have strength- 
ened materially. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Feb. 21.—The market for 
shingles and lath is dull. There is little indi- 
cation of much inquiry for shingles, but inquiries 
for lath are numerous. There have been no 
material price changes. 


OBITUARY 


HENRY WILLIAM KALT, president of the 
Kalt Lumber Co., retail dealer, of New York 
city, died at his residence there on Feb. 13. Mr. 
Kalt had been identified with the retail lumber 
trade for thirty-five years, and was one of the 
most prominent lumbermen of the Metropolitan 
district. He was formerly associated in busi- 
ness with W. P. Youngs, but about twenty-five 
years ago started out for himself and was emi- 
nently successful. Mr. Kalt was born in Phila- 
delphia in 1859, and started in the lumber busi- 
ness aS a young man. He organized the Kalt 
Lumber Co. in 1905 and established a yard in 
East Sixty-fourth Street, near Second Avenue. 
Frank J. Crannell, -jr., of Albany, was for a 
time associated with him, but in 1909 Mr. Kalt 
bought out Mr. Crannell’s interest and admitted 
his son, Pryor H. Kalt, as a partner. Later three 
other sons, Bryson F., William MacKenzie and 
Harold ‘L., were admitted to the business, and 
the four brothers will continue the conduct of 
the firm’s affairs. Mr. Kalt also leaves a widow 
and one daughter. The funeral services on Feb. 
15 were attended by a large delegation from the 
New York Lumber Trade Association, including 
President William C. Reid and Secretary B. B. 
Coho. Mr. Kalt was a great believer in codpera- 
tion and had been identified with the association 
for many years. 

















ALBERT BRIX, president of the Brix Lum- 
ber Co., of Portland, Ore., died on Feb. 17, after 
having been in poor health for about three years. 
Mr. Brix was born in Germany, and came to 
America when 14 years of age. For the last 
34 years he has been identified with the lumber 
industry of the Columbia River district, both 
as logger, manufacturer and wholesaler. He is 
survived by his widow, a daughter and a son, 
Lester A. Brix, who is manager of the Brix Lum- 
ber Co. Funeral services were held in Portland 
on Feb. 19 and were attended by a large number 
of lumbermen of that section. Mr. Brix was 
“held in very high esteem by his business asso- 
ciates, and many of them expressed deep sor- 
row for his passing. W. D. Plue, who for a long 
time has been connected with the lumber indus- 
try of the Columbia River district, said: ‘‘Albert 
Brix was one of the finest men I ever had busi- 
ness dealings with. Square as they make them, 
his word was as good as his bond, and always 
ready to meet one half way, it was a pleasure 
to deal with him. I often -bought logs from 
him, and frequently while scaling them, he would 
say, ‘Now are you sure you'll get your money 
out of that log?’ He did not want to take advan- 
tage of anyone, but on the other hand, was ever 
ready to help and give a lift.” 





GEORGE I. TRUE, president of Park, Winton 
& True Co., Addison, N. Y., died at his home 
there on February 7. Mr. True was widely known 
among lumbermen, his company being one of 
the large Jjumber and sash and door concerns 
of the East, with which he was associated since 
1893. Mr. True was also interested in other lum- 
ber enterprises, among them the Painted Post 
Lumber Co., of Painted Post, N. Y., the Yadkin 
Lumber Co., Yadkin, N. C., the Embreeville 
Timber Co., Embreeville, Tenn., and numerous 
other interests outside of lumber circles. He was 
at one time vice president of the Veneered Door 
Manufacturers’ Association. 





GEORGE C. MEYERS, retail lumber dealer, 
of North Tonawanda, N. Y., died Feb. 19, after 
a lingering illness, aged 54. He was head of 
the Meyers Lumber Co., established two years 
ago to. succeed to the mill and yard trade con- 
ducted by him individually on Island Street. He 
was formerly engaged in the lumber business in 
Buffalo, N. Y., and was still a member of the 
Buffalo Lumber Dealers’ Association at the time 
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of his death. He was also a member of the 
North Tonawanda Board of Trade. Surviving 
are a wife, two sons and one daughter. 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


TacoMA, WASH., Feb. 19.—C. P. Adams, logging 
operator at Aberdeen, filed a voluntary petition in 
bankruptcy in the United States district court of 
Tacoma. Mr. Adams listed his liabilities at $11,834 
and his assets at $2,000. 


HUNTINGTON, W. VA., Feb. 21.—The Bath Hard- 
wood Lumber Co., of Wilmington, Del., filed suit in 
chancery in the United States district court here 
against J. A. Viquesney, of Belington, W. Va., and 
J. C. Myers, and the J. C. Myers Lumber Co., of 
White Sulphur, W. Va. The suit involves sums ag- 
gregating nearly $200,000, and the plaintiff asks 
that the profits from the sale of 18,210 acres of 
timber land in Pocahontas and Greenbrier counties 
be ascertained and that one half of the profits be 
awarded to the plaintiff. 











De Ripper, La., Feb. 21.—The case of L. G. Hig- 
don vs. the W. R. Pickering Lumber Co. was ap- 
pealed from the Vernon Parish district court, and 
the supreme court of Louisiana has affirmed the 
judgment. of the lower court rejecting Higdon’s 
demand for damages for the burning of his store 
and contents alleged to have been caused by burn- 
ing sparks from a defective smokestack on defend- 
ant’s planing mill. The evidence showed that the 
smokestack was 110 feet high and that the fuel 
used was shavings and light material which would 
not produce sparks large enough to carry any sub- 
stantial distance, and the fire was more reasonably 
explained by the theory that it caught from another 
building nearer by, in which a fire broke out a 
short time before and had almost consumed it be- 
fore the Higdon fire was discovered. While the 
judgment of the lower court was apparently sus- 
tained, the Supreme Court comments on some inter- 
esting points,-one of them being to the effect that 
negligence and consequent liability of the defendant 
should be established by clear proof which leaves 
no other reasonable conclusion. It further says 
that while it was admitted that the smokestack 
had no spark arrester, such a devise was not con- 
sidered necessary for stacks of that character by 
mill operators and insurance companies whose risk 
from fire was much greater than that of adjacent 
property owners, and the fact that defendant used 
an appliance which was customary under such cir- 
cumstances and recognized as safe, precluded any 
presumption of negligence. 





BELLINGHAM, WASH., Feb. 19.—An opinion in- 
volving compensation for injury has just been 
handed down by the State supreme court which is 
of interest to every workman in the State. The 
case is that of Fred ag cog who sustained the 
loss of an eye, while in the employ of the Bloedel 
Donovan Lumber Mills, for which he was paid 
$1,200 by the Industrial Insurance Commission, 
and later lost an arm, for which he was awarded 
$800, making a total of $2,000 for the two in- 
juries. The Compensation Act, as amended, now 
states that $1,900 shall be awarded for the loss of 
a major arm. The Commission held that it would 
not pay more than $2,000 for the two injuries. 
This is said to be the first case of the kind since 
the Compensation Act was amended to include a 
schedule of awards for specific injuries and the 
following paragraph relating to more than one in- 
jury: Should a further accident occur to the work- 
man who has been previously the recipient of a 
lump payment under this act, his future compen- 
sation shall be adjudged according to the other 
provisions of this section and with regard to the 
combined effect of his injuries and his past re- 
ceipt of money under this act. Should such 
further accident result in the permanent total dis- 
ability of such workman, he shall receive the pen- 
sion to which he would be entitled notwithstand- 
ing the payment of a lump sum for the prior injury. 





TIMBER LAND SALES 


Eorra, Ky., Feb. 21.—J. G. Kelley and associates 
of Norton, Va., purchased several hundred thousand 
acres of hardwood timber along Frank’s Creek, a 
branch of the Cumberland River, and have made 
the announcement that mills will be installed by 
May 1 and development started. E. M. Collier 
and others have also purchased several hundred 
acres of timber lands along Collier’s Creek and the 
upper Cumberland, and will begin installing saw- 
mills at once. Representatives of the Virginia 
Iron, Coal & Coke Co., Stonega, Va., closed deals 
on two thousand acres of timber and coal lands 
on the Cumberland river several miles below Eolia, 
and will develop, installing several mills. 





WHITESBURG, Ky., Feb. 21.—Sticley & English 
closed deals on several hundred acres of hardwood 
timber lands on Camp Branch Creek near Thorn- 
ton and will extend developments. 





LOWVILLE, N. Y., Feb. 21.—L. A. Kelsey, of North 
Tonawanda, has purchased a 400-acre tract of hard- 
wood timber, known as the “Fenton sugar bush” 
situated in the town of Watson near Beach’s Mills. 
G. H. Gould, of Watson, sold the tract. 





BANoor, ME., Feb. 21.—The Allagash Land Co. 
has purchased a tract of timber 85,000 acres in 
extent along the St. John, Big Machias and Alla- 
gis rivers, from the heirs of H. F. Eaton, of 

alais and New York. 








Advertisements will be. inserted in this de- 
partment at the following rates; 


Count in 

Mending counts as two lines. 

No disp y except the heading can be ad- 

Remittances to accompany the order. No 
extra charge for copies of paper containing 
advertisement. Copy must be in this office not 
later than Wednesday morning in arder to 
secure insertion in regular department. All 
advertisements received dater will be placed. 
under heading Too Late to Classify. 








HELP WANTED. 


Manager for wholesale pine lumber office, in New Or 
leans, who thoroughly understands the business and is 
favorably known to the manufacturers and trade. Give 
references, state positions held,.duties performed. Give 
detailed experience in lumber. Must have character 
and reputation which will bear closest investigation. 
Give any other information which would be of value in 
passing upon your application and state when could 
assume duties. All communications treated as strictly 
confidential. 


Address “P. 33,’"? care American Lumberman. 





WANTED—AN EXPERIENCED AND 
Capable Retail Yard Manager for good town of about 
2500 population in Northwest Arkansas. Must be thor- 
oughly trustworthy, energetic, a good cellecter, and al- 
together alive in every way. Apply in own handwriting, 
giving references and experience, stating salary de- 
sired and when you could come. 

Address “M. 37,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—ESTIMATOR—ONE FAMILIAR WITH 


Cost Book ‘‘A’’ for retail lumber yard city in Kentucky, 

35,000 population. Give age, whether married or single 

and salary expected. Unless a live wire, do not answer. 
Address “M 35,’’ care American Lumberman. 


OFFICE MAN WANTED WHO 
Understands the lumber business, can figure estimates 
and do general clerical work. Give full description of 
yourself and state salary expected. 

CORLETT-STONE LUMBER CO., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


DETROIT RETAIL YARD 
Selling about $200,000 wants competent general manager. 
Complete charge, buying, selling, managing, etc. Per- 
manent position. Small facto in connection. State 
age, experience, and approximate salary expected. Ref- 














erences required. Replies strictly confidential. 
Address . 28,’’ care American Lumberman. 
WANTED—FOREMAN 


For Door or Cabinet Department in Upper Mississippi! 
River Sash & Door factory about April 1st. Must be 
practical and able to handle men to advantage. State 
experience, age and salary expected to start with. 
Address “Pp, 29," care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—FOREMAN AND TALLYMAN 
In retail yard northwest side, Chicago. Gixe experi- 
ence and references. 
SS “Pp, 19,’ care American Lumberman. 


WE WOULD LIKE TO HEAR FROM 
Reliable commision firms interested in lumber lists of 
Ontario stocks. THE ELGIE & JARVIS LUMBER CO., 
LIMITED, 18 Toronto St., Toronto, Ont. 


YARD MANAGER WANTED 

In County Seat town of 2,500 in Western South Da-. 
kota. One of the best yards in the State. Must be 
A-1 man, keen, aggressive salesman and good collector. 
Good salary and opportunity for advancement. In first 
letter state full particulars, salary expected, how soon 
you could come, and give references. 

Address “p, 4,’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—A SASH AND DOOR ESTIMATOR 
Capable of taking off plans and figuring special work of 


ll kinds. 

. ‘Address “p, 1,” care American Lumberman. 
WANTED—AN EXPERIENCED 

Planing mill foreman capable of filing saws. Steady 

position offered, good salary, excellent opportunity for 

















- right man. Send references with application. Position 
in Northern Michigan. 
A 8S “Pp, 35,’’ care American Lumberman. 
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